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CHAPTER I. 



THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 

** Quoi (lone ! c'est un arr6t qui n'6pargne personue, 
Que rien n'est ici-bas heureux parfaitement.'* 

" Well, good-uiglit, old fellow. I have more work 
before me than you have during the next twenty-four 
hours. You have all your traps ready and I have not. 
It is past three now, and will be 4*30 before I am in 
bed, I know." 

" Nonsense, Basil ! you can't be tired, that 's impos- 
sible." 

" I may be, for I have been dancing my legs off; but 
as you would stand in Lady Armitage*s doorway as if 
you were receiving the company, and stoutly refused to 
be of any use, except in clearing off your share of th(» 
supper, and mine also, I don't well see how you can 
pretend to be tired. Why won't you dance ?" 

" Why won't I dance ? you know well enough : what's 
the use of it? I don't care for dancing for its own sake, 
and I only go out to trj^ and find a wife, though how 
/ A 
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I am ever to niairy, unless I come into a fortune or 
chance to pick up an heiress, 1 don't know." 

" I don't see my way to either of these things ; but 
for all that, I don't see wliy I should not enjoy society 
all I can. It keeps one out of a peck of other troubles ; 
of that 1 am quite sure. And if I do flirt, as you say 
T do, why, there is less harm in an innocent flirtation 
than in most things we men do; but we shall have 
plenty of time to argue the jxiint out in the North : 
long evenings and plenty of toddy; we may smoke 
and talk our minds out." 

" I don't know about that, Charlie ; my sister won't 
approve of the smoking, I fancy. She keeps every one 
in great order, and Sir Gilbert amongst them, for all 
that he considei*s her completely his toy. Why, his 
going to Scotland at all this year was entirely to please 
her Ladyship. Dear old fellow, he doesn't care for 
anything except his beloved hounds, and only thinks 
the non-hunting part of the year nmst be got through 
somehow ; so when Augusta thought that you and I 
and the children would be the better for some bracing 
air, why, she just contrived to make her Imsband think 
he miglit as well kill time on the moors as elsewhere ; 
and embarked him in negotiations with Snowie, wliich 
have resulted in their taking a channing moor in the 
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north-west Uiglilauds. The iishiug is first-mte; the 
number of stags to be killed limited to ten. — I don't 
believe one was ever seen within ten miles of the lodge. 
— But you will know more about it this day week. As 
for me, I am dead sick of London; out night after night, 
act bono I vanity and vexation of spirit. I hate the 
whole system. Well, I must go, I'm sure it's high 
time, and our cigars are almost finished. Good-night, 
think of the loss we shall be to society." 

So parted, at the comer of Berkeley Street, one lovely 
morning early in July, Charles Hay and Basil St. John, 
and as they are the joint heroes of this episode of life, 
perhaps they had better be described. 

They were about the same age. Basil St. John might 
be a year the senior, and he was a little more than 
twenty-five yeai-s old. Tall and fair, with a broad, well- 
made figure, small hands and feet, he was not what 
most people would call good-looking ; but with an ex- 
pression of sweetness in his clear blue eye, redeem- 
ing the indecision which the mouth betrayed. In 
it you could trace a sadness, and hopeless aspiration 
after better things, unfulfilled through weakness of 
purpose. 

Charles Hay was as complete a contrast to him as 
you could well find, cousins though they were; there 
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was uuthiiig in their ways or features to lead you to 
suppose they were related. 

He was a stix)iig-built, athletie young man, with a 
particularly buoyant, joyous temperament, which shone 
through his eyes. Perhaps the woixl "cheery" would 
best describe the effect his face pi*oduced on people, with 
its bright eyes, regular features, crisp, curly dark- 
brown hair, and simny expression of careless happiness. 
He was the i>enniless son of a man who had spent all 
he ever possessed ; and more than that, had so deeply 
mortgaged liis property in the west of England, that 
when he died liis widow found that her eldest son 
Charles must work for Ids bread, as she had only a 
jointure of some eight hmidred a year to maintain 
herself and educate her children. Charles, who was of 
age at his father's death, when he found that he could 
only succeed in getting £300 a year from a propeity 
that ought to have produced liim as many thousands, 
determined at once to go into a public office, much as 
he disliked the sort of life. It was sometliing to do ; 
that was what he was seeking, and nothing else offered 
itself to him. Now, when we come across him first, he 
was tiying to make both ends meet, wdth difficulty, in 
a lodging in St. James* Place. He was so joyous and 
light-hearted l)y nature, and so bi-ight and sunny in 
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(ILsposition, that liis circunistAnccs did not weigh him 
down in any way, as they would have done most 
people ; and yet few could say they coveted his lot in 
life. 

His cousin, Basil St. John, envied him liis spirits, but 
perhaps he could not quite enter into the secret of his 
cheerfulness; could not understand how on principle 
he tried to see and make the best of things ; how lie 
had had many a battle witli liis inclinations before he 
had made them subservient to his will He had now 
been grinding away at his office for nine months, when 
he received Lady Frankland's invitation to make one of 
their party in Scotland ; " to come as soon as you can, 
and stay as long as you can ; and get health, fishing, 
and shooting, as much as you like, to say nothing of 
the pleasure of my society, and that of a very jolly girl 
into the bargain. I won*t tell you who it is, Master 
Charlie, but I think you will approve of my companion, 
even if you don't fall in love, which it seems to me you 
nineteenth-century young gentlemen never do, except 
for six hours or so." 

Such was Augusta Frankland's invitation to her 
yoimg cousin, and Charlie, whose only alternative was 
to spend his holiday at his mother's very quiet little 
home near Cheltenham, accepted it gladly, having re- 
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ceived his mother's sanction, and assurance tliat she 
could spare him, and that he had far l)etter go. 

He had spent the past week in a state of great excite- 
ment, voting I^dy Frankland the best of cousins, and 
Sir Gilbert a model liusband. Of course, he deemed 
it incumbent on himself to be provided with all the 
tackle that Farlow and Chevalier could put into his 
rod-box and fly -book, and his gim had been at Ihirdey's 
to be put in the highest order. Even the favourite old 
retriever Furbo had been sent for to town, and was 
occupying a large space in his master's little room. In 
short, long before the day named for their journey, 
Charlie was ready for his start, which, however, was 
not to take place till the day after this. 

We will go back to Basil St. John, and watch him as 
he walked slowly across to his gi'andfather's house in 
Berkeley Square. He sighed, for he thought that here 
was another London season over for him. Four months 
ago he had come up to town, and what had he to show 
for it, and for all the time spent ? His thoughts wan- 
dered back to his childhood, his mother's deathbed, 
and her anxiety about him, and then his father's 
death, when he was eighteen, and just entering life, 
and when he felt that a father's hand might have 
guided and helped him, and he wondered why it was 
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that he who so specially needed that guidance had been 
just the person left alone without any check upon him. 
His grandfather, Lord Pendarves, was doatingly fond of 
him, the only son of his youngest and most loved 
child. From the moment of Basil's father's death, Lord 
Pendarves could seldom bear to have him away from 
him. He cared little for the • eldest son, who had 
married against his wishes, and who lived almost en- 
tirely out of England. 

Basil's eldest sister, Lady Frankland, had been his 
great friend and companion, and when he was a boy, 
and she a young lady a few years his senior, she had 
helped him through many a scrape and difficulty ; but 
she had married just before her father's death, and her 
influence and cares became centred in her husband and 

children, and she could no longer be conscience-keeper 

fl 

to her brother, as she had been in their early days. 
Basil recalled the picture of his college life, its trials 
and temptations, the good resolutions made again and 
again, and as often broken ; the determination not to 
give way, and then the weakness when the trial came ; 
and with all this the consciousness that he was meant 
for higher things than to live merely from day to day 
idling away life and its oppoi*tunities. He had come 
to town when his grandfather's failing health obliged 
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him to live iilniost outirely in I»udoii, to be near his 
doctor. And once in Loudon, young, good-looking, with 
a very taking, gentle manner, but without any strength 
of mind, what chance had Basil St. John against the 
temptations of " the world, the flesh, and the devil "? 

His innate principle made him resolve to struggle 
against all that he knew to be wrong, and not to let 
the advantages with which he had been blessed he 
thrown away. Ah, he remembered it all too well ; 
the great resolutions with which, after an idle, useless 
time at a private tutor's, he had gone up to Oxford, 
firnUy determined to be an honour to the good old 
name. And how, for a month or so, he had won 
golden opinions from dons and proctors alike, till he 
almost thought that the old trials had passed away, and 
that he should win the place in the class-list that his 
fond father had always hoped for him. ^Vlas for human 
plans based on their own strength only ! But a few 
days later, Basil St. John met, at a friend's wine-party, 
Guy Trevelyan, a capital fellow, in the world's accepta- 
tion of the words, heir to £15,000 a year, and shortly to 
join the Hussars, who had been the crack " fellow" at 
Eton, and now, at Christchurch, was foremost in every 
scene of dissipation, but withal carryin^^ into every orgie 
the most bewitcliing and fascinating manner that ever 
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man possessed, tor the beguiling alike of men and 

women. Tall and strong as Hercules, Basil could see him 

now, as he came across the room to him, and said, holding 

out his hand, " Mr. St. John, your father and mine were 

old friends, are we not going to follow their example ?" 

and how, as he blushed and hesitxited, Guy linked his 

aim through his, and led him away to his rooms, to 

have, as he said, a good talk over the west country. 

That that talk was not of the west country, but of 

things he had better never have listened to, how well 

Basil remembered, and marvelled as he recalled the 

stories where men's vices and women's weakness were 

alike held up to him, why he had listened and given 

way to temptation, which he now felt it would have 

been easy enough to withstand, had he been determined 

to do so. Basil had failed in that point in which most 

men fail — moral courage. And he knew it; knew 

how the force of bad example had dragged him down 

at first ; and how, since then, he never had the 

strength of mind to live up to the standard which he 

felt was the right one. With all his faults, a more 

lovable being could hardly have been foimd ; and even 

the men of his acquaintance, who were least given to 

praise others, all found a good word for Basil St. John. 

" Well, here 's the end of another season, and no wife 
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found yet. What shall I Jo next year, for 1 am dead 
sick of London ? Why have I nothing to do ? " he said 
to liiniself, as he ihivw his cigar away on reaching the 
door-step of l^ml Pendarve^' house,. when* he stood for 
some moment^) leaning against the rails and meditating, 
t^) the great astonishment of policeman X., who was 
walking up and down on his l)eat opposite. 

" Well, ril think it fairly over in Scotland if Gilbert 
does not put an end to me with one of his wild shots ; 
and now I really must turn in ; I *ve got to brave it out 
with my grandfather about that last mortgage to-morrow 
early; and it's a long way into to-morrow, as Paddy 
wouUl say." 



CHAPTER II. 

HEY FOK THE NORTH ! 

** Behind their course the English fells 
In deepening blue retire, 
TiU soon before them boldly swells 
The muir of dun Redswire." 

Border Minstrelsy. 

** For pleasures past I do not grieve, 
Nor perils gathering near ; 
My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear/* 

Ohiide Harold. 

At aboiit 8.15 p.m. the same day, Basil St. John 
was to be seen on the platfonii of the Eiiston Square 
station, walking up and down, and watching the clock, 
awaiting Charles Hay, who was rather apt to arrive 
at the last moment, — haWng generally put oft' his 
packing as late as possible, and being obliged to give 
the cabman double fares as the onlv chance of catch- 
ing the train. 

Knowing this peculiarity of his cousin's, Basil had 
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provided acconlingly, and had tickets taken, i)laces 
secured, and everything arranged as comfoitably as 
circumstances would permit, for the long night journey, 
wliich under any conditions must be wearisome enough. 
Basil being one of those persons who attach a good 
deal of importance to the minor comforts of life, and 
having no one else to care for, generally looked after 
himself pretty well ; not that he was really selfish, but 
partly from being much alone, and partly from his 
grandfather and sisters considering him a great deal, he 
was apt to think his owti affairs were more important 
to the world at large than was the case. Even now, as 
he paced up and down, he was revolving in his mind 
wliat the people in Rotten Kow would think of his not 
being there next day ; whether Lady Tliis and Miss That 
woidd miss liim much ; not that he cared one pin 
whether he ever saw them again, but he could not think 
it possible he shoidd not be an object of thought to 
others, and be missed ; when the fact was, that for one 
so shy and quiet tlie world had little or no thought. 
Of all mistakes, one of the greatest is to think that the 
London world has time to sit and reflect on, and regret 
its absent members. Once out of sight, they are most 
entirely out of mind. Unless some verj'^ startling scandal 
or accident in the country brings a person lK»fore their 
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minds oiico again for a few moments, no thought of liim 
or her will cross them, so long as tlwy are mixed iij) or 
wound up in the vortex of " going out." 

" 8'35. — Confound the fellow, he will miss tlie train, 
and I shall have this dull journey all alo'iie." Tliese 
words were muttered to himself by I5asil, as Charlie 
rushed through the doorway, blinking his eyes ils he 
came from the twilight into the full bright blaze of gas 
on the platform. 

"Oh, here you are at last, you unpunctual indivi- 
dual" 

" Unpunctual ! not a bit of it ; look at the clock — 
five minutes till the train goes ; it 's just as unpunctual 
to be ready too soon as too late. You seem to have 
taken time by the forelock anyhow, to judge by your 
arrangements. Why, bless the man ! it 's to be hoped 
we shall be comfortable," Charles added, as he stepped 
into the carriage, which Basil's servant was arranging 
with plaids and lanterns. 

" What 's the use of being othenvise when you can 
avoid it?" said Basil. "We shall be miserable enough 
on the abominable steamer to which our fate condemns 
us to-morrow." 

" Well, I mean, weather permitting, to enjoy myself 
even there," answered Charlie ; " but here goes the 
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train. Good-bye, Loudon, fur two months. Upon my 
word, this is very jolly ; but I should laugh if all your 
beautiful arrangements were upset by somebody getting 
in the first time we stop." 

" Oh, I 've squared that with the guaul. I *ni used 
to going down this way to Scotland; and now, old 
fellow, I *m going to sleej). By the bye, did I tell you 
we are to put up together in a small house, quite 
close to the lodge, and not in it ?" 

" TaiU mieux*' said Charles Hay, " for 1 am a smoker, 
you know, as well as yourself, and Augusta won't mind 
it there. Who have the Franklands got up there, I 
wonder ; for she says in her letter that we shall meet 
some pleasant people V* 

" I met old General Tremaine, who was Sir Gilbert's 
guardian, and he said he was going there, and that is 
ten days ago. Then that keen sportsman Ogle has been 
flogging the river for a fortnight and more, I believe ; 
not much use if the weather has been as dry as we have 
had it here. I hear there's an heiress, too, down in 
that part of the world." 

" Hang heiresses !" said Charlie. "J never met one 1 
could admire yet.'* 

" They say this girl has heaps of money, but I forget 
her name, and now I really am going to sleep. Good- 
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night," said Basil, so he ixJled himself up in his corner 
and diut his eyes. 

Little worthy of remark happened to our travellers 
till they foimd themselves, in due course of time, on the 
steamer, fairly launched on their way through the Kyles 
of Bute, winding through lovely scenery. Charles Hay 
went into ecstasies at the beauty of the Crinan Canal, 
and then they again embarked from Oban, and fol 
lowed the coast of Scotland due north, leaving the 
lovely Cuchullin Hills on the left, and embarked next 
day in a small boat which took them to one of the sea 
lochs on the coast of Sutherlandshire, and landed them 
almost at Sir Gilbert Frankland's lodge do<:)r. 



CIIATTEK HI. 

KIKST ACgUAlNTANCK. 

** lk*iK'<U'tt<) sia *1 gionio, il mcse e raiiuo. 
K la stA^one il toni|>o e Tora c*l punto 
EU bel imoso, el loco ov*io fu giunto 
Da due bcgli occhi cho legato m*hanno/* 

Petkarch. 

A MOKE glorious morning than that which dawned 
on Glen Cannisp the day after onr heroes' arrival was 
perhaps never seen. The view from the shooting lodge 
was one of the most lovely, even in that beautiful 
country. Tlie house consisted of a variety of small 
bedrooms, many of them mere pigeon-holes, and two 
sitting-rooms on the ground floor, one used as a 
dining-room, but full of the nameless odds and ends 
that spoi-tsmen thiidc it necessary to drag down to 
Scotland with them — rods, lines, sea fishing-tackle, 
fishing-baskets, inimmerable feathers for making Hies, 
etc. etc. Ilookham's book box was puslied under one 
comer of the sofa, opera-glasses hung^on two horns of 
the stag's head wliich was the triiuuph of past years' 
sliooting. A small glass was over the chimney-i)iece. 
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which startled every oue by the conviction that Scot- 
land could not possibly agree with them if they looked 
so green. 

The windows of both sitting rooms overlooked the 
bay. The drawing-room was a cozy little apartment, 
into which Lady Fnmkland had contrived to squeeze 
a piano which she had hired from Glasgow, a small 
table on which to dissect and examine all the treasures 
for her microscope, another with the sketching apparatus 
belonging to Miss Moncrieff, the young lady whom Lady 
Frankland had brought down with her to Scotland. 
Plenty of work and books and reviews lay about the 
room, giving it a very cheerful appearance. 

The view from the windows was especially pretty, 
and they were now thrown wide open. Tlie main road 
of that side of Scotland passed immediately at the 
bottom of the very small garden which lay in front, 
this being reckoned a great advantage by those who 
live in a very out-of-the-way part of Scotland. The 
bay was lovely, surrounded by mountains not parti- 
cularly high, but shelving down mpidly to the shore ; 
partly clothed with stunted fir-trees and birch woods, 
which contrasted well with the rich brown, red, and 
yellow sea-weed, that completely covered the rocks 
where they touched the sea. The bay was one of those 

B 
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iiihiiid sea loclis, which people at fii-st thought was 
(enclosed on all sides ; l>ut there was a narrow opening 
at the west end, as you found out on seeing twice a 
week the steamer fi*oni Glasgow round the far-off ix)int, 
and cast anchor in the bay. Oji a bright day, from a 
little hill above the house, the Isle of Lewis was clearly 
U) be seen, looking more lovely at that distance thmugh 
a golden haze than on a nearer approach to its damp, 
iidiospitable shores. The little herring- boats, of which 
a tiny fleet lay now at anchor, came dropping in one 
by one, returning from the Wick fisheries, very different 
ci-aft from the Sussex luggei*s, and better calciUated to 
weather the heavy storms of the iron-bound, merciless 
coast of Cape Wrath. This time they had all reached 
home in safety, and gixiat had been the rejoicing of 
the guidwives ; but that it was a perilous calling, and 
one which entailed constant anxiety, they coiUd never 
forget; and one felt that the lines, 

" Wives aud mithcrs, maist despairing, 
Ca them lives of men*' — 

weixj no bad Representation of what wei*e the feelings of 
the poor women who were now welcoming their sons, 
iiusbands, and fatliei*s. 

Tiie small village if indee<l it could deserve such a 
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name lay scattered near the lodge, which had once 
been the inn, but had been abandoned as such by the 
owner, being too much out of the way for travellers or 
tourists. The kii'k and schoolhouse, blacksmith's forge, 
and a few houses formed of peat, and one or two of 
more pretension built of stone, completed the hamlet, 
principally inhabited by the fishermen, whose sons now 
found plenty of employment as gillies. Amongst this 
latter class Duncan Munro was the great notoriety. 
He was a stalwart Highlander, about sixty years of 
age, tall, upright, and hard-featured, a shrewd and far- 
seeing man, witli gi-eat powers of obsei^vation, and a 
considerable amount of worldly wisdom ; and with but 
one drawback to his chamcter — a |)artiality for more 
whisky than he had money to pay for or head to caiTy. 
Weather-worn and bronzed, he was the picture of 
health and strength, and had often been heard to say, 
that never since he was bom had sixpence been spent 
on him for doctoring, except when he was vaccinated. 
This man was the best gillie on the place, and as true 
as steel to his master, as long as the whisky and he 
could be kept apart. The cottages were as poorly fur- 
nished as you would expect from their exterior appear- 
ance. The food of their owners consisted mainly of 
potatoes, oatmeal, and dried hake, a sort of coarse cod, 
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the people beiiig too lazy ami careless to seek for llie 
lobsters and oysters witli whicli the bay alMiunded. 

Lady Kraiikliind pi-oved a godsend to them, for she 
rated them well fiir their dirt and idleness; heli)ed to 
get places in Kugland for some of the strong lasses, 
with whom the lionaes swarmed ; aided the mothers 
t/> doctor sick children, and send them to school ; and 
the foUowinf; winter many a good hale of blankets 
found their way from Sir Gilbert's house in England 
to the poor of Glen Cannisp. 

To return to the dmwing-room, into which mean- 
while has entered Lady Fiiinkland, to whom, as one 
of the fairest and liveliest of English matrons, we 
must give a little attention. She waa tall and slight, 
with brown hair and eyes; a very active and sensible 
woman, without a shade of romance about her. Alwut 
twenty-eight years had passed over her head. She was 
devoted to her husband, Sir GilWrt, who was nearly 
twenty years Iier senioi-. anti very proud of her two 
children, young Gibby, the heir-apparent, and a little 
baby girl. She entered thoroughly into all Sir Gilbert's 
I unusoments, and was indeed herself very fond of hunt- 
I iog, though in public she cliecked the constant con- 
' t«raatiou on the subject, which her guests generally 
tjioi^t no bad plan on her ])art. She was very fond 
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of her brother Basil, and the wish of her heart was that 
he should not only marry, but marry very well; being 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that possessed their 
grandfather, Lord Pendarves, that " Basil must marry 
money." But Basil was so fastidious that she almost 
despaired of accomplishing her purpose ; and whenever 
any girl good-naturedly, tried to draw out that "poor 
shy young man," he instantly thought that she was 
making up to him, and drew in his horns like a snail, 
till the good-natured girl generally concluded he was 
not shy, but simply dull. 

After Lady Frankland had been in the I'oom a few 
minutes, a scuffling noise was heard outside the door, 
and a ring of childish laughter, with the sound of the 
door-handle vainly twisted by small hands ; till a firmer 
grasp opened it, and in ran a fine boy of three years of 
age, closely followed by a girl, whom though you would 
not call lovely by any stretch of the imagination, you 
could not fail to notice, and noticing, to ask who she 
was. She was of middle height, fair, with deep dark- 
grey eyes, with a beautiful figure, and a profusion of fair 
hair, of that particular shade which the French call 
hlond cendr^ The expression of her face was peculiarly 
sweet and gentle, but verj^ lively. Her feet and ankles, 
which were shown by her looped- up gown, were neat 
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and well turned ; and in her black skirt and blue 
Garibaldi shirt she looked remarkably well. Such 
was Evelyn Monerieff at twenty-two ; and if you had 
seen the hearty way in w^hich she entered into all the 
child's ecstasy of spirits at the acquisition of a small 
retriever puppy, with which Duncan Munro had just 
presented him, you would have indeed acknowledged 
that she was a light-hearted and kind companion. 
Gibby was trying to find a name for the puppy, and 
as at present his pronunciation was none of the 
clearest, all the names he tried sounded much the 
same. 

" Well, Gibby, what 's it« name to be ? Come, put 
it on my lap, and let 's look at it, and see who it is like." 

" It 's like oul* said the child, as it dropjKjd the 
wretched pup, which he had been lugging about for 
some time like a paiv.el, into her lap, " and it *s to U* 
called Evy." 

*• But that 's not a dog*s name." 

" Well, then, I 41 call it Tarlie, like that kind man 
who came to see me in bed last night." 

" Well, Tarlie be it," said Evelyn. " As I w^as up at 
Achmelvich last night I didn't see Gibby's hero," she 
added, addressing Lady Frankland. " Do you think I 
should know him bv the likeness?" she said, holding; 
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np the soft black pup, that looked so wisely at her 
T^-ith its hazy blue eyes. 

" Hardly, dear, except in the matter of the hair, which 
is nearly as short ; but here comes the youth in ques- 
tion. Eegular London hours, Charlie, but we will 
excuse you to-day. By the bye, though known by fame, 
you are not personally acquainted with Miss Evelyn 
Moncrieflf, and though, in general, to tell people to be 
great friends is quite enoxigh to stop all acquaintance, 
still, I am sure that you two young people will suit 
each other well, for you have much the same tastes 
and ideas." 

Having said so much just to put Charlie at his ease, 
Lady Frankland left the room to make the breakfast, 
and Charles Hay was left to do the agreeable to the 
young lady. 

" Have you ever been in this part of the world be- 
fore, Mr. Hay ? " said Evelyn, getting up from the floor, 
where she had been sitting, so as to be more on a level 
with her -playfellow Gibby. 

" Never, Miss Moncrieff, till this year ; I have always 
had my leave in the winter, and been bound to go to 
my mother's. But once here, I must say that the countrj' 
is marvellously beautiful, and tempting enough to make 
one wish to see much more of it ; be the laird of some 
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ilk or other, and have one's digging up heva instead of 
in St. James* Place." 

" One cannot have everything, Mr. Hay. liemember, 
we see the best of Scotland, coming to it for a few weeks 
in the full summer time ; the weary winters and long 
cold springs aixj no pleasant things, I am told. Talk to 
any of the gillies, and they will speak of this as their 
har\'est-time in every way. But tell me, please, for 
this is too early in the day to begin a discussion on 
Highland scenery, did you leave London veiy regret- 
fully ; and oh, do tell me what are we all to do to amuse 
Mr. St. John, whom I alwavs have heard of as so hlas^ 
with everything and everybody ; voting life, London, 
and almost himself a bore ? " 

" Poor Basil ; who has been giving him this character 
Miss Moncrieff ? I can undei'stand it, though," said 
Charlie ; "he is very apt to talk of his private troubles 
to the world at large, having no one at home to sympa- 
thize with him ; and then he is not verv stron<r. and 
things seem worse to him than they really are. But 
when you come to know him as I do, he is the kindest, 
truest friend that ever breathed — liberal to a fault. 
Many and many a time has he given me a helping hand ; 
morally and physically, he 's as good as gold. Forgive 
me, Miss Moncrieff, for sp<»aking like this to a compara- 
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tive stranger, only I know so well how people get 
damaged by a bad reputation preceding them, that I 
could not help asking you not to prejudge him, and — " 

" I was sent by her Ladyship to tell you that you 
were waited for and missed at breakfast," said a voice, 
as the door opened and there appeared General Tre- 
maine, who merits a few words of description. You could 
hardly look at him without laughing : a perfectly round 
red good-tempered face, counting .perhaps some fifty-five 
summers ; a baldish head fringed with grizzled hair ; 
small keen eyes, which took your measure kindly, but 
pretty accurately withal. His general appearance im- 
pressed you with the idea of great comfort and cheer- 
fulness. He had married early in life, and was much 
attached to his wife, and when she died, a few years 
after her marriage, he had never cared to take another. 
He was content to be every one's friend and adviser. And 
though he did tell the same stories night after night, 
and laugh at them himself with a loud " Ha, ha, ha !" 
he was so very happy and cheerful that he never bored 
any one, and never foimd out that people laughed to 
see him laugh, and not at the wit of his stories. 

He had been Sir Gilbert Frankland's guardian, and 
was very proud of his late ward, and of his wife, with 
her bright face and kind ways. How could he do other- 
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wise than love her, fur she wa^ always ready to listen 
to him, aud spoil him, and take care of and attend to 
the old man's comforts — even like the daughter he had 
often pictured to himself that he might have had, ha<l 
the little blossom not been nipped in the bud, and wife 
and child laid side by side in one grave ? 

" I was just thinking Lady Frankland would be ready 
for us," said Miss Moncrieflf, taking up Gibby in her 
anns, who, however, stoutly resisted being on any other 
support than the legs of which he had so lat<}ly found 
the use. 

" Come here and let me carry you," called out Gene- 
ral Tremaine, "and you shall be taller than any of us ;" 
and so saying he hoisted the child on to his shoulders ; 
and he would inevitably have been knocked over back- 
wards by the door fiume, had not Charles called out, 
" Remember, General, these doorways ave not as high as 
White's or the United Ser^'ice Club." 

** Th(»re are the young people, Milady. I exi)ect that 
Master Gibby had something to do with their non- 
appearance." Evelyn laughed as she sat down in the 
first empty chair. When she had done so, she found 
herself seate<l l)etween Mr. Ogle, the mighty fisher, with 
whom she could not have manv ideas in common, and 
a strange young man, whom she knew at a glance to be 
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Basil St. John. Lady Fraukland was too mucli absorbed 
with her teapot and her child to find time for an intro- 
duction ; 80 after an observation or two to Mr. Ogle, who 
either answered her in monosyllables, or else in such 
technical sporting language as to convey to her very 
little idea of his meaning, she thought it was ridiculous 
to remain thus silent to her other neighbour, with whom 
she knew she was going to spend the next six weeks. 
With rather a heightened colour, for notwithstanding 
Charles Hay's praise, she still felt as if Mr. St. John was 
a high and mighty town-made man, she tiinied to him 
and said, " Mr. St. John, I *m going to be bold enough 
to begin our acquaintance, as the fact of our being 
strangers to each other has escaped Lady Frankland s 
attention : I am Evelyn Moncrieflf, as perhaps you may 
guass." 

Basil St. John's manner in answering certainly was 
not fine, for ho blushed rather as he said, " I heard 
Augusta had a very channing companion, but she did 
not tell us who it was ; but I do not feel as if we were 
complete strangers to each other, for I see we have 
many mutual friends by the photograph -book which 
Augusta put into my hands to keep me quiet just now, 
and which, I presume, was youi*s, by the monogram 
on it." 
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" What a shame to show uiy photograph-book — my 
pride and glory," said Evelyn, laughing. 

" Not a bit a shame," rejoined Basil ; " don't you feel 
that it has saved us a great deal of trouble, and of fish- 
ing about for our mutual acquaintances ? I see you have 
one of my cousin Miss Hay ; do you know her well ?'* 

"Not well," answered Evelyn, surprised at finding 
how quickly she had slipped into an easy conversation 
with the ver}' man she had settled would be fine and 
difficidt to get on with ; " I was once staying witli her 
in a country house for a few days, and thought her veiy 
handsome ; but I have not seen much of her since. Is 
she a great ally of yours ? " 

" Yes, rather," said Basil in a hesitating voice. " But 
tell me, who is Miss Susan Mackenzie, whose photo- 
graph 1 see in your book, in something like a semi- 
volunteer costume, at least as far as the cap and jacket 
go ? It has excit<}d my curiosity very much." 

" Have you been twelve, no, nearly sixteen houi-s, in 
the Highlands, and not yet heaixi of the lady 2)ar excel- 
lence — the great heiress, and the most active minded 
and bodied of women ? I like her very much ; she is 
wonderfully frank and simple in her manner, and very 
clever into the bargain ; she does everything well she 
puts her hand to." 
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" Is that the heiress I have heard so much of ? She 
looks very handsome for a dark girl. No; yest-erday 
evening my bi-other-in-law was so much engrossed by 
the little news we could give him of a sporting kind, 
and what was doing at TattersaU's, that we heard of 
nothing else. But this girl nmst be sometliing remark- 
able, tell me more about her." 

" Tell me more about her," thought Evelyn, " that 's 
rather exacting." Then running on aloud, " Oh, you '11 
hear enough about her, and see her too, for she is con- 
stantly here. As her place, Achmelvich Castle, is only 
three miles from this, we meet most days. Somehow 
our company here generally contrive to think it a very 
short three miles to go and see the heiress, and a very 
long three miles to the kirk." 

Basil went on languidly filling his plate, and seem- 
ingly quite at home with a Scotch breakfast, reflecting, 
on his part, that this girl, with her fair young face and 
forthcoming manners, was pleasant to sit by and look 
at, with her bright brown hair coiled at the back of her 
small, well-shaped head; and she had blue eyes too. 
Now if there was one things in a woman that Basil 
preferred to another, it was fair hair and blue eyes. 

Then he thought that she was just the sort of girl to 
suit Charlie, and he looked across at him. Charlie was 
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at that nionicut very busy, humanely employed in try- 
ing to prevent Gibby from choking his puppy, he liaving 
been occupied in cramming bits of breail into its moutli 
for some minutes, and liasil laughed at the determined 
way in whicli Charlie collared the dog and took it away 
from Gibby. By way of speaking a word to Miss Mon- 
criefT, and to inteivst her about his cousin, Basil tunied 
round to her, somewhat expecting to find lier waiting 
for his next observation, which she wjis not doing in the 
least, but was list<?ning attentively, and really seeming 
to care for Mr. Ogle's elaborate description of how ho 
had the day before, on the Otter Pool, twice raised the 
heaviest fish he ever saw — why ai^* tlie fish that 
people raise and never catch always the biggest they 
ever saw ?- -how he liad changed the fly four times, and 
all to no purpose. Basil was rather surprised that she 
did not seem to see he was waiting to speak to her, but 
as she did not, he devoted himself to tlie good tilings 
that were before him, till at last liis own fishing keen- 
ness became excited by the conversation, and when a 
pause came in their talk, he put in a word across Miss 
MoncriefT, regarding the sui>eriority of London-made 
casting- lines to gut — to all others, to all of which facts 
Evelyn seemed quite alive, and joined in their conver 
sation gracefully and easily, till at last liasil said to her, 
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** Why, Miss Moncriefl', you know, I think, as nuicli 
about the matter as 1 do." 

"Thank you for that small ciTimb of commenda- 
tion," she said, laughing. " By dint of hearing things 
constantly talked about, you must admit that (nen a 
woman may pick up something." 

"Even a woman! that is very bitterly said. Miss 
Moncriefl*," answered Iksil, as Mr. Ogle turned to speak 
to his other neighbour ; " as a rule, I think women far 
more ready-witted than men, and nmch more likely to 
remember anything, when once they can be got to take 
an intei*est in it. But don't you tliink a woman's 
interest in a thing generally comes from some associa- 
tion, or something of the kind, in the first instance, and 
is more likely to be coiniect<3d with some j>erson — 
man, woman, or child, as the case may be — than thc^, 
thing itself?" 

Evelyn hesitated a moment, and then said, " J'erhaj)s 
so ; I can't tell, but at all events I am glad you do not 
abuse our warmer and less unprejudiced feelings. But 
we are getting into verj' deep conversation ; tell me 
now, to change the subject, whether you are not glad 
to be in Scotland, and really able to enjoy your liberty, 
instead of being penned up in London. Half-past nine : 
I suppose you would have been in bed for the next two 
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houi'K, and only dressed in time for bi-eakfast, and your 
walk in Rotten Row." 

"Sometliing very like it," sighed Basil. "Yes, in- 
deed, I am glad that Charlie made me come away with 
him, and yet to the last I had an idea I shoidd not get 
away, and people could not understand one's leaving 
bofoixj the season was finished. Dear me, I suppose I 
might have danced on for the next month, for to-night 
I think I had three balls." 

"Don't think me rude, Mr. St. John, but I really 
think if coats and trousers were put on to pokers and 
tongs, they would get plenty of invitations to balls. I 
really don't mean to say anything rude, and I daresay 
you will think mine an uncouth attempt at consola- 
tion, but had you seen what I did during the season 
I spent with my aunt. Lady Fitzwalter, and the sort 
of way she hailed all the young men for her balls, 
merely bt^cause they were men — people whom in an 
ordinary way she would not have looked at, --you 
would be surpriseil." 

" I can quite believe you," said Basil humbly. " I 
have no very great opinion of the merits of my own 
sex, when they are young, I can t^ll you. Women are 
worth any amount of them, and indeed — " 

Here he was interrupted by I^dy Frankland getting 
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up from the table and sayiug, " Gilbert, dear, please tell 
me what luncheon will be wanted to-day, that I may 
tell Maggie, who is an autocnit in her way, and does 
not like messages s.ent through the servants." 

" What will you young fellows do ? At present the 
river is very low, but it's looking cloudy now, and there 
is a little westing in the wind, so maybe, on the tail of 
the Long Pool, and the Minister's Pool, you might raise 
a fish. As for you. Ogle, you are going to troll in the 
loch for a bull-tix)ut, I know — Sahno ferox, as Duncan 
Munro always takes pains to call it.'* 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed the General. "Well, he 
certainly picks up the names right enough. I '11 come 
with you, Ogle, and then I '11 tiy the otter on the lower 
loch as we come home." 

" Very well tlien, Gilbert, you will stay at home, I 
suppose, till Mr. Claverton goes, and Charlie and Basil 
will fish. Lord and Lady Luxborough don't come till 
the evening, as they post from Invei'gordon." 

" I 'm not going to dream of fishing to-day, Augusta," 
said Charlie. " I shall walk with Basil, and see him 
perform the i)rodigies people say lie does in the West 
countiT." 

" Don't chaff, old fellow ; I can't bear it ; but I *m all 
ready. I don't think there 's any such i)leasure in life 

c 
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as the liitit h(»ur on a good river on a favourable day, 
and I don't think tliat I can fail to kill a fish to-dav." 

" Don't boast, Mr. St. John, or you will get none. If 
the fish won't rise, fish for pearls ; that has been more 
]:)rofitable of late," exclaimed Evelyn. 

" If I did, 1 'm afraid it would be a long time before 
you got a necklacts" answered Basil, laughing. 

"Well," said Lady Frankland, "some day we will 
teach him, if the weather keei)S dry and the river is 
low enough. Evelyn, you and I will drive over and 
get Susan ^lackenzie and her aunt to dine here one 
day soon. Crimp nu» a fish if you get one, Basil." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A HOME IX THE HIGHLANDS. 

** O saw ye bonnie Lesley, 

As she gae'd o'er the border ? 
She 'a gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her cou quests farther. 

** To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever. 
For Nature made her what i^he is, 
And ne'er made sic another." 



Burns. 



We must now turn our attention to the heiress, who 
has been already alhided to, Miss Susan Mackenzie of 
Achmelvich Castle, a personage who fills a considerable 
place in this history ; and to do this with justice, we 
will describe her house and its neighbourhood. 

The Castle had for several hundred years been in 
possession of the Mackenzies, and though the days had 
long passed away when the Mackenzie clan reigned ail- 
powerfully in the Western Highlands — and many a 
mined castle could be shown, telling a tale of war and 
rapine — still through all those days of executions and 
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attaiiulei's, this branch of the family had lived quietly 
enough, and, thanks to having so lived, coidd now show 
good lands and possessions, where those of their kins- 
men had wasted awav, and ruins onlv told of the 
grandeur of days gone by. 

Achmelvich Castle was a good strong-bidlt mansion, 
with those numberless little tuiTets and pepper-boxes 
peculiar to Scotch architectuiv. It stood quit<3 on the 
l)rink of Loch Cannisp, a fair inland loch, some t^n 
miles long, into which i-an a good salmon river, which 
i-an out at the other end to the sea, all belonging to the 
pi^opeity. The gmnd gneiss mountain flanked one side 
of it, and came perpendicularly down to the water's 
edge; while on the other side rnn the main road, 
which had wound its wav between the wild Ross-shii-e 
and JSutherlandshii'e mountains till it came to the loch, 
where the land became less rocky; and a line stmth 
opened to the west, covered Avith l)racken, heather, and 
furze ; beyond that the plentiful growth of cotton grass 
showed the morass-like nature of the ground, Hei*e 
and thei-e stacks of peat were to be seen, piled in small 
heaps to dry, before being carried a^vay to the cottages 
as -fuel for the long wintor nights. On the higher 
gi-ound patches of corn and plots of potatoes, black- 
ened with the now prevailing disease, caught the eye. 
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In the distance stood the manse, the kirk, a tiny inn, 
and a few hovels. The Castle lay near the road, and 
quite close down on the water's edge. In the olden 
days that close proximity to the loch had been of no 
slight advantage. Often, when hotly pursued by the 
Clan Chattan, or other hostile clan, had a chieftain 
escaped in his boat across the water, and now, in 
place of moat and drawbridge, a smooth lawn lay on 
the side of the house facing the loch ; on another was 
a good walled garden, divided by old-fashioned walks 
edged with box, and espalier apple-trees on either side. 
A door opened through the wall, leading with steps down 
to the loch, where a boat lay moored. The old-fasliioned 
garden abounded in fruit-trees, with here and there a 
seat underneath; and in the centre of the walk was a sun- 
dial, probably placed there in the days when they were 
first known in Scotland. Immediately under the win- 
dows lay Susan Mackenzie's favourite border of flowera, 
with plenty of mignonette, pinks, and jessamine, which 
bloomed abundantly long after the heiress and her 
household had gone south ; and in November even the 
old gardener would often pick a handful of flowers to 
take to the minister's wife at the manse. The lower end 
of the garden was devoted to gooseberry-bushes, which 
somehow or other always seem to cling especially 
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to Scotch gardens; and beyond that was tlie dr}ing- 
ground, after wliicli you came to a sort of wild shmb- 
bery, where narrow paths wandered in and out anaongst 
tlie larch plantations, with steep ascents, sunounded on 
both sides by thick brushwood. Now and then you 
miglit put up a black-cock, or in the most secluded 
parts perhaps see a roe-buck disappear in the thickest 
of tlie wood. The paths went on ascending and wind- 
ing, till, at the summit of the hill, you found a rough 
seat and a small cairn. It was a most exquisite view 
which there met the eye. Far away to the west, over 
the sea, was .seen the distant outline of HaiTis and 
Lewis ; to the east rose the grand Sutherlandshire hills, 
with their quaint outlines ; south lay tlie richer, softer 
shapes of Koss-shire ; while immediately l>elow your 
feiit wa3 the beautiful Kk'Ii, now calm as a mill-ix)nd, 
and here and there skimnuHl by a sea-gidl, or hardly 
disturbed by the flock of wild fowl I'estiug on its 
waters, and which alone gave life to the scene. The 
ground was thickly covered with luxuriant heather, 
gi-owing down to the wat4?r's edge, and almost meeting 
the seii-weed. A more In^autiful si)ot could hardly be 
found, and once stHiu, it was a pictuiv of which the 
recollection could not dit\ but wouUl rise again and 
again in the mind's eve as one of the most lovelv 
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pictures on which the eye could rest, even when one 
was miles and miles away. 

And so thought the girl who was sitting on the bench, 
with her head resting pensively on one hand, wliile the 
other was idly stroking the head of a large black retrie- 
ver, evidently tliinking but little of the handsome ani- 
mal that stood half-mesmerized by her caress. Susan 
Mackenzie — for she it was — was tall, with a full and 
well-formed figure, dark-brown hair, and a clear com- 
plexion, with very deep-blue eyes ; her nose was short, 
and slightly bridged; and her mouth, which was large and 
very well cut, indicated a decision wliich a very square 
chin did not contradict. She was a strikinglv handsome 
girl, and looked very well at that moment in a skirt of 
Mackenzie tartan, a dark and rather close-fitting jacket, 
and a small liat, with the " Caber Fe," or badge of the 
Mackenzie clan fastened in front. Now, having de- 
scribed her outward appearance, we will stand by her, 
and watch her face a while, and see wliat we can make 
out from it. The prevailing expiession was one of great 
sweetness and firnmess, combined in a remarkable degree 
for a face of not more than twenty-one summers. It 
may lie tliat the expression could be accounted for by the 
circumstances of her education. Susan Mackenzie had 
been left an orphan at ten years old, heiress to a very 
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fine property, of between £7000 or £8000 a year. Her 
giianliaus had been appointed by her mother, who had 
the sole cliarge of her during the few years she had 
survived her htisband — Susan liaving lost her father 
when she was a year old. 

The guardians her mother had appointed were her 
sister, Lady Charlotte Mackenzie, a widow, who had also 
married a Mackenzie, and a Sir John Herbert, who had 
a large family of his own, and who, soon after he had 
been appointed guaixlian, had been called by his profes- 
sion to India, so that the whole responsibility rested 
upon Lady Charlotte, who had had the entire bringing 
np of Susan ; and as she was one of the most original- 
minded women one could meet, her wanl, who had 
shown at ten years old a ver}' decided will of her own, 
had grown u]) also peculiar in h(»r ways and pro- 
ceedings. 

And now we must not linger longer on the top of the 
hill, lovely as it is, but follow the heiress as she procee<ls 
rather slowly down the steep narrow path cut in the 
heather. There was a somewhat sad expi-ession in her 
face, which changed to rather a cynical smile, as she 
said, half-aloud, " If I only could think any one but 
Aunt Charlotte and the dog cared for me myself, and 
not for all the things that l>elong to me. How I envv 
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that Evelyn Moucrieflf whom Lady Fmukland has with 
her ; ever}'body likes her for lierself." And ])erhaps if 
we could have seen the two lettei-s that Miss Mackenzie 
had in her pocket we could understand tlie thought. 
They were proposals for the honour of her hand, the 
writers being in both cases, of course, " far beyond all 
sordid or mercenary views," — the one the third son 
of a very worthless Leicestei*sliire squire, and the other 
a penniless Irish peer ; both without possessions of any 
kind, save that of a very indifferent character. 

"Well," said Susan, "it's no use tliinking about it; 
what can't be cured must be endured ; only, if I could 
find any one to take care of me, so as not to feel so veiy 
lonely and desolate sometimes. But now I must go to 
Aunt Charlotte. I daresay she has made some wonderful 
arrangement which must be attended to directly ; so oft' 
we go, Brock, old fellow ! " and she ran lightly down 
the paths, till she came to the kitchen garden gate, 
which she opened, and ran on quickly up the steps 
which led to the back entrance of the house. She paused, 
for a moment when she reached the drawing-room door, 
and half smiled as she heard her aunt's voice saying, 
" Then, White, I think the best plan will be for you to 
take the green room cuitains and alter them to be put 
in the two new bacheloi's' rooms : vou can easilv make 
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them do, can't you i Ask Miss Mackenzie if she ap- 
proves of our plans." 

"Miss Mackenzie approves of everjthing you will 
take the trouble to arrange, dear," said the young lady, 
coining beliind her aunt, and laying her hand on her 
slioulder, and kissing her. 

" But, my dear, I wish you to care, and give all these 
orders ; and, do you know, White has been telling me 
that the garden boy has twice been seen by the house- 
keeper talking in at the scullery window to the kitchen- 
maid, and she doesn't think it ought to go on ; of course, 
if they arc engaged it *s a different thing, but still, they 
are very young, and it 's very imprudent, I think, if they 
art* ; and I really think you. my dear, as mistress of the. 
house, might speak to them." 

"Dear Aunt Charlotte, indeed I can do no such thing; 
why, they would laugh in my face. Donald is seven 
teen ; and I should think the young lady was much the 
same age. 1 think myself they were probably t4ilking 
about cabbages and onions, and not of love ; not that I 
think there would be much harm if they did," and she 
sighed. 

" La, Miss Mackenzie," said White, w ho had been 
listening to this conversation, and who completely 
shai-ed her mistress's ideas; "pray don't let any of ' 
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the young ones hear you say that ; it would be awful. 
Sen'ants ain't what they used to be when I was young," 
said the coufidential maid as she left the room. 

" Now I want to talk to you, dear aunt, about the 
day we must have our fishing party," and Susan walked 
to the window, and looked out. Like almost all Scotch 
houses, the drawing-room was on the first floor, and 
this one was a low long room, with three windows 
looking south, and two to the west, one on each side of 
the fire-place, all of which overlooked the loch. It was 
furnished with a pretty light chintz, and paper of 
heather pattern ; a piano stood in one corner, and there 
was a large, pleasant low sofa, and plenty of arm- 
cliairs, besides three or four tables covered w^ith books, 
drawings, and work. A basket in one comer was full 
of small soft puj)pies, the progeny of Susan's favourite 
Skye terrier. Two or three of I^ndseer's prints were 
hung round the room, and a picture of Susan Mac- 
kenzie, by Richmond. Altogether it was a thoroughly 
comfortable room. Susan looked out of the window 
for some time, and watched the gulls chasing each 
other backwards and forwards; but she was thinking 
little of them, though she appeared to be watching 
them anxiously. 

At last she was roused from her ivverie by her aunt. 
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who liad been fidgeting about the room for some time, 
saying to her, " My dear, well, what have you got to 
say; I hear our neighbours, the Fmnklands, had an 
anival of company List night, and expect more to-day. 
White tells me that the housekeejier sent up to borrow 
two baths." 

"Well, Aunt Charlotte, I'm very gkd, for I suspect 
that Evelyn Moncriefl* found it a little dull, though 
General Tremaine is so devoted to her. Who is come 
or coming, do you know ? " 

" Oh ! Mr. Ogle came last week, you know, dear, but 
then nobody finds out whether he is there or not — out 
fishing all day long, and asleep all the evening ; such 
a pity too, with such a nice little fortune as he has, 
for I think he came into his uncle's money. Tlie new 
j)eople are, I believe, Loixl and Lady Luxborough, and 
a daughter. Miss Hinton ; Mr. St. »John, that man we 
heartl so much about last season — don't you remember, 
he did not care about going out, and abused it all, and 
still went everywdiere ? — he is Lady Frankland's brother, 
and the other man is Mr. Charles Hav, her cousin — 
you rememlier him, don't you? I'm sure I do; such 
hours as I waited for his cousin, Miss Hay, till she was 
ready to leave Lady Winchfield's ball, when he w^as 
dancing the cotillon with her. Don't you remember, 
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it was the day you woiv that mauve gown \\'ith white 
flowers ? " 

" No, indeed I don't, dear aunt ; but we are sure to see 
these new guests of the Franklands befoi*e long ; as, if the 
weather holds fine, I promised to console them by letting 
them net the Dyke Pool on the Cannisp. Tliey are suiv 
to get some fish ; and it's a great treat to the gillies and 
people, and does the river good rather than harm once 
in the year." 

" But, my dear child, did you think of telling Mi-s. 
Gould that luncheon would be wanted for all this 
party? I really can't think that you did, for she did 
not allude to it to me this morning, when I saw her 
for a few minutes to ask what was the meaning of Helen 
Munro's having brought that great lazy girl of hers 
home, and letting her be idle about the place for ever." 

" I did tell Mrs. Gould that we should want luncheon 
for some twenty guests, and about as many gillies, 
and I even was prudent enough to say that the whisky 
for these latter must be limited — more than you gave 
me credit for. Let me see, this is Monday, and I 
named the middle of next week, but Evelyn Mon- 
crieff was to let me know about it. Twelve o'clock, 
she was to come soon after. I think I see the pony- 
carriage in the far distance. Yes, it is she," she said. 
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looking thi*oiigli tlu^ field-gbusses which lay on the 
tttble. " I '11 go and meet her." 

'• My dear Susan, I did want you so much to settle 
what I was to wear at Miss Trevelyan's wedding," said 
Lady Charlotte. 

" Oh, really, Aunt Charlotte, that cannot matter yet. 
You might as well want to settle what you will wear 
at my "wedding," said Susan, laugliing. 

"Well, Susan, Tm sure I wish I could see you settled 
with all my heart." 

"Ah! that day won*t come yet awhile, if it ever 
does, which I doubt," said the young girl, as she turned 
from the window and walked out of the room, saying, 
" I shall come back in time for luncheon." 
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CHAPTEK V. 



FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 

" Oft have I seen the skilful angler try 
The various colours of the treacherous fly. 
When he with fruitless pain had skiinm'd the brook 
And the coy fish rejects the skipping hook. 

** You must not every worm promiscuous use ; 
Judgment will tell the proi>er bait to choose." 

Gay's Rural Sport*. 

It was about thi*ee o'clock on the afternoon of the 
same day, that the clouds having lifted off the hills, 
the sun shone brightly on the deep black pools of the 
Cannisp. Tliis lovely little river was a gi*eat favourite 
with all who had once made its acquaintance. It de- 
lighted alike fishermen and lovers of fine scenery. Its 
coui-se was a short one, rising in a loch at the foot of 
one of the highest mountains ; its whole length was not 
more than from three to four miles. It fell rapidly, and 
in one place had really a considerable fall, high enough 
to stay the coui-se of the salmon up the river. To ride 
to the falls made a nice excui-sion from the lodge, and 
often the voun<:j ladies would come over and watch 
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the tisliiiig, and then go and pi-epare luncheon at the 
fall pool, where was a grand slab of liniestone-n)ck that 
seemed made on purpose for a table, and which was 
ever ready for these improvised banquets. 

The river itself, though so short in its course, 1)1-6- 
sented a very great variety of scenc^ry. Hei*e it ran in 
a deei)ly cut gorge, while the overhanging rocks nearly 
met overhead, and masses of beautiful ferns seemed to 
grow out of the rock itself; places that made one 
wonder how the s])ortsman contrived to follow his tish 
along that pathless clifl*. A little lower, and the most 
lovely valley w\is seen, tlie river winding like a silver 
ribbon through the low boggy lands, with a distant 
view of the bay and its little islands. Again, in another 
part, the banks of low hills were coveixid on one side 
by nut, birch, and small fir trees ; while on the other 
the rich heather gi*ew luxuriantly, with liei*e and there 
a gi'cy lichen-covered rock ci-opping out. It was a 
lovely place to sit and watch the clouds chasing each 
other across the deep blue sky. Now and then the roe- 
deer were to be seen in the woods on the other side, 
which were seldom or never disturbed; and once or 
twice the eager sportsman, while fishing, had been tan- 
talized beyond description by the siglit of a noble red 
deer on the opposite bank, Ijrowsing quietly, all un- 
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conscious of the nearness of a human being. The fisher- 
man determined to bring his rifle for the future, and for 
several days did so, but the wind had changed, and the 
red deer came no more. 

The sun shines very brightly at the moment we 
arrive by the river's side, and there find our two 
young men lying full length on the heather. The re- 
mains of the luncheon were being consumed by Duncan 
Munro, who was sitting at a little distance eyeing them 
with a half-cynical expression on his hard weather-worn 
face. Perhaps he was contrasting his own appearance, 
which was rather like a scarecrow, with that of his 
young masters' pro iem., as they lay there, the picture 
of manly grace and health; in their gi-ay shooting- 
clothes hardly to be distinguished at a little distance 
from the rocks on which they lay reclined. The fishing- 
rods were placed carefully at a little distance, and the 
favourite flies were stuck in their hats. By Basil's side 
was a small sketch-book, iox, fault de sport, he had been 
trjdng to draw the view before him, and had made a 
somewhat prosaic, but not unfaithful representation 
of the scene. It was nature with the poetry left out, 
as Charles Hay informed him on looking over his 
shoulder. 

" Well," said Basil at last, after about five minutes, 
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pause, during which Charles had been diligently mend- 
ing bits of line and so forth ; •* we might as well throw 
our hats in, Charlie, as flies, with this sun on the 
water, and this wind and low state of the river. It's 
rather thick too; I've tried all the likely-looking 
places, and with such flies as no well-disi)osed fish 
ought to resist ; and it *s no mortal use. What do you 
say, Duncan ?" 

** Why, I say, sir, that it would be just as well if you 
weixj up at the lodge, playing that fine new music thing 
Milady has brought down there, as fishing here to-day. 
It is just a waste of time ; unless, indeed, you would be 
liking to try the brown fly,** and his eye twinkled. 

" The brown fly ! " said Basil ; *' why, I *ve tried eveiy 
kind and soi-t, and every colour in tlie rainlx)w, and 
the brutes won't rise." 

" Ay, but my fly is not one you yoiuig gentlemen 
would use, I expect. Ask the General ; maybe he will 
not like to confess how often he has used it himself, 
though," said Duncan. 

"Well then, show us this wonderful insect, Master 
Duncan," said Charlie, laugliing heartily at the man's 
voice and manner. " Can you give us one ?" 

"Ay, you'll get that; you just bide here a little 
while I rig up a bit of tackle," and so saying the old 
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gillie arose and proceeded to dive into his dirty capa- 
cious pockets, and brought out some common eel-hooks, 
which lie soon bound on fast to a piece of gut ; then 
walked away to rather a soft, muddy-looking piece of 
ground, and proceeded to dig therein with his pocket- 
knife. 

" What is the old fellow about ? " said Basil ; " anyhow, 
I '11 bet you anything you like we shan't get a fish." 

" I don't suppose we shall ; especially if such a mag- 
nate as you are in the fishing line says we shan't. But 
here he conies." 

" May I take your rod, Mr. St. J(»hn ?" said old Dun- 
can, as he came near them. 

" Yes ; but mind what you are about with it, for that 
is my favourite amongst all my rods,- -one of Forest's." 

Duncan Munro then proceeded to fix his very odd- 
looking tackle on U) IkisiFs castiiig-line, and then he 
turned round with a grin, saying, " And now for old 
Duncan's brown fly ;" and he produced half-a-dozen 
worms from his pocket, and proceeded to tie them in a 
largish bunch on his hooks, leading the line pretty 
heavily, and then said, in a tone of great triumph, 
" Now, sirs." 

'* Duncan, Duncan, you old rascal," said Basil, as he 
sat and laughed heartily on the bank ; " how dare you 
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poach like tliat ? It's a scandalous shame. ^Vhat do 
you think of this, Charlie?" 

" Why, I think the General a dreadful old sinner to 
have taught him,'* he answered. 

" The General teacli me ! why, Mr. Hay, I've known 
this trick many a long day iR^fore ever I saw the Gene- 
ral. And now, see, we will just try the tail of this pool, 
where the shadow of the rocks and trees has begun to 
fall. It's not often I have failed to get a fish here. 
Shall either of you gentlemen be pleased to try ?" 

" Not I," answei-ed Basil ; " you must work such 
poaching by yourself. It 's bad enough to connive at it." 

" Off she goes then," said Duncan, as he threw the 
woll-lea<leil line over to the other side of the river, and 
dragged it slowly back along the bottom. 

" No success, Duncan." 

** Hide a wee, Mr. Hay ; we 've not done yet." 

Surt^ enough, at the second throw a goo<l tug was 
felt ; and as they saw the momentary tightening of the 
lino, the two young men, who with all their feigned in- 
diffort^nce wen^ watching anxiously, both jumped up as 
if shot. However, it was only a bite, and this time also 
the line came luick slack, A few minutes' i>ause, just 
enough to let the water settle, and give the fish time, 
and again the line flew across the water. The fish now 
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took the bait greedily, and then each of the young men 
eagerly seized a gaff, and Charlie jumped on to a rock 
projecting some way into tlie water, prepared to strike 
the fish the moment he got the chance. The other 
gillie, a boy of sixteen, who had been lying lazily in the 
heather, playing the Jew*s-harp — a favourite amuse- 
ment with the poor in that part of Scotland, — also 
rushed to the water's edge in great excitement. 

"Will you be for taking the rod, sir?" said Duncan 
to Basil. 

" No, no ; I '11 leave the whole business to you," he 
answered. " But mind what you are about ; that *s a 
good fish, I 'm sure." 

" All right, sir ! I daresay it 's a fourteen-pound fish. 
I just saw the back, and it was a good wide one." 

Wliilst he was saying this Duncan was playing the 
fish uncommonly well, now slacking and now reeling in 
the line, and running a little way when the fish made 
desperate bounds to the end of the pool. 

" I'll tell you what," said Charlie ; " Duncan will be 
in a fix if the fish bolts out of this pool ; he will hardly 
be able to follow in the rapids below ; but he seems to 
know what he 's about." 

" The fish never leave 'this pool, sir," said the other 
gillie, Sandy, who had heard this observation. 
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" Basil, look how well he is playing that fish," said 
Charlie, roused to enthusiasm. 

"Yes, indeed," said Basil; "cunning old dog. 1 
daresay it 's many a good salmon is turned by him into 
a kipper before any one from the lodge is down here in 
the morning. But the fish is tired out; now for a 
good gaff," and so saying, he leant forward to strike 
the fish ; but no, another rush, and it was at the other 
side of the pool. One or two more attempts, and he 
succeeded, and the fish lay bleeding and beating on the 
river bank. " By Jove, what a beauty ! a fine thick 
young fish as ever I saw. Give me my scales, Sandy," 
and having administered a coup-de-grace Basil lifted 
the fish with his steelyanl. "Nineteen pounds and 
a half, and as beautiful a clean run fish as I could 
wish to see. Shall we crimp it for Milady ?" cried he. 
" O no, it's really a pity. Won't Ogle 1k» furious when 
he sees this?" 

*' You will be keeping it dark about the brown fly, 
I suppose, gentlemen?" said Duncan, leering at them. 
•' Shall we try again ? I daresay in half an hour the 
pool would be rested." 

" O no, no ; once is all very well. Master Duncan, 
but we don't want to become regular jwachers." 

" Ah ! there 's many a fish cauglit this way, and never 
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a word said about it, Mr. St. John ; and now, shall I 
put the rods up?" 

"Yes; we may as well be off, mayn't we, Charlie? 
I want to go home in a straighter line than we came 
by. It 's full early ; are you for a walk home across 
the hills?" 

" O yes, certainly," answered Charles Hay ; " nobody 
will want us back at the lodge at half-past three, and 
it's really lovely now. We shan't want these fellows, 
shall we?" 

" No, we shall do very well without them. Stay, I *11 
have my sherry flask, Duncan. I daresay we shall be 
glad of it before we get home," said Basil. 

" Mind you '11 not be losing your way, sir, and getting 
into the meikle swam])," said Duncan. "It's about 
four miles straight home, and you must go by the edge 
of the Mackenzie land all the way till you come to the 
dry-stane dyke^ and then straight as you can go north, 
and when you see the lodge to the east, make for it." 

" Verv well, Duncan ; mind Ladv Fmnklaud see.s the 
fish." 

"And Miss Moncrieff too," added Duncan. "Ay, 
she's a bonnie young leddy. Many a time lias she 
gone down to sit with my poor sister Elspeth since she 
came here, and 1 do think the poor cratur is better for 
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all her care. Shall I leave the rods at my house, sir, 
or take them to the lodge ?" 

" Better leave them down at your house, as we are 
to have this river, and the General and Mr. Ogle the 
other. Now, don't stay drinking whisky in the village 
till sunset, do you hear?" 

" Ay, ay, sir ; all right." 



CHAPTER VI. 



A NARROW ESCAPE. 



** Pshaifr ! how his mind wandered ; and what was the use of 
thinking of such matters now, now that he had not twenty-four 
hours to live, now that he should fix his thoughts on the next 
world, and pray ardently for the welfare of his soul ? Ay, it was 
well that he had not neglected this duty, and put it off till to-day.** 

** Might he but have chosen, he would not have died quite like 

this." 

Holmhy Houtte. 

Charles Hay and Basil St. John turned aside from 
the track by the river side, and began quietly and 
silently to ascend the hill. It was some time before 
either spoke. Why they were thus silent perhaps 
neither could have said, but each was wmpt in his own 
meditations, and hardly aware of his companion's pre- 
sence. Suddenly a grouse getting up near their feet 
startled them from their reveries ; and after a few com- 
ments on the shooting prospects of the season, Charles 
began : " Tliese seem famous good quarters of Augusta's, 
and you seem to be pretty well at home already." 

Basil half laughed as he answered, " Yes, I 'm afraid 
it 's rather a selfish way I have of looking after myself." 
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" By the way, Basil, for a shy man, which you pre- 
tend to be, you seemed to hit it off uncommonly well 
with the strange young lady. Who is she, as, beyond 
the fact of her being Miss Evelyn Moncrieff, I know 
nothing about her ?" 

"I don't know much," answered Basil; "but I did 
hear Augusta say, w^hen she first went to live at Haws- 
don, that she had found a veiy nice companion in a 
Miss Moncrieff, an orphan, living with an old aunt or 
cousin, and \evy ill off ; but somehow, as I never have 
been able to go to their place, I never met this girl or 
thought of her again till I found myself sitting by her 
at breakfast. She is, I think, very easy to get on with ; 
a nice, good expression, one of the best countenances I 
ever saw, though by no me^ns a decided beauty ; and 
she 's a lovely figure, and the neatest feet and ankles 
I ever saw in a woman of her size." 

" Why, man, 1 never lieard you say as nmch in any 
girFs favour before ! Are you quite sure now that you 
really meant it all ; an<l that you didn't tlunk she was 
determined to marry you ?" answered his cousin. 

"Don't chaff, Charlie; you know I hat(i it. Miss 
Moncrief!' is a very good sort, I daresay ; l)ut you know 
I must marry a girl with some .money, or I wonder what 
would happen to her if I died. I couldn't settle a shil- 
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ling ; it 's all tied up as tight as nails. 1 Ve only a life 
interest in the little I have ; and as for anyfliing more, 
it just depends on my grandfather's fancies." 

" Well, for once in my life, I 'm glad I have my pit- 
tance instead ; it *s about a quarter what you have, but 
it 's in my power. And perhaps, when I have worked a 
good bit at my profession, I may have saved a little 
money, and be able to marry by custom. My life C7i 
attendant vogue la galh'e. As for heiress-hunting, I never 
did it, and never mean to do it. I think it 's about the 
meanest thing a man can do. Wliy, just look at the 
opinion people have of Creepy Quick, in our office. Tlie 
sort of way that man has of pushing himself on the 
world, and making up to every girl, no matter who, 
who is supposed to have money, is, — but bah, it's dis- 
gusting, and we won't talk of such things now. I.ook, 
Basil, what a view ! By Geoi-ge ! I 'm rather blown. 
Your legs get over the gi-ound quicker than mine. 
We *ve come a good step ; look back." 

" That is always an excuse for getting a little breath, 
Charlie, to stop and admire the scenerj' ; but, without 
being easily pleased, I admit it is quite lovely," said 
Basil, as h(i looked across the valley. Tlie panorama 
before him was not a bird's-eye view, which seldom can 
be a beautiful thing, however extensive, but swept far 
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away only in one direction, as they had not reached tlie 
summit of the hill they were ascending. It presented a 
charming variety of wood, river, lake, and glimpses of 
the distant sea, like a silver line in the horizon. Basil 
continued — 

"I suppose the 'dry-stane dyke' he talked of is farther 
un. I think down there I see sometlung of the lodge ; 
and that must be Achmelvich Castle and Loch Canuisp, 
I suppose. Well, we were to follow the Mackenzie 
boundaries ; and, though I don't quite see what they 
are, I think we are in the right direction. I wonder 
what sort of a girl this heiress is ; MisH MoncriefT would 
not t«Il nie. I should think she whs rather an inde- 
pendent young woman, with a good idea of having her 
own way. Ogle t^lls nw she lias a beautiful lot of 
horses in her stables, and is nncomnionly fond of driv- 
ing, and of lier dc^, and of that kind of thing ; but 
there 's no harm iu that ; one could not expect much of 
Lady Charlotte Mackenzie's bringing up." 

" Now, Basil, attend to wherB you are going, instead 
uf prosiiif; mi. You are used to Scotland: which way 
am we to go ? for wliat with old ]>uncan's easts and 
wests, I feel r.ither doubtful." 

" Oh, I 'II he sliot if I 'ni going ujj amongst all those 
tDoka and stones ! That ground down tliere looks verj' 
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jolly and level; let's go down there, it can't make half- 
a-mile difference. We have walked a good three miles, 
T should think," answered Basil. 

" I don't pretend to know," said Charlie. " We 've 
got very near the Castle ; it can't be more than half-a- 
mile or so now. I can see all the windows iJainly. 
"What an odd-looking old place, isn't it?" 

"Yea, it is; but picturesque. I like those little 
pepper-lK)x turrets. She has about £8000 a year, 
hasn't she? Too much of an heircss ; who would 
venture to make up to her ? " 

" Bob Tliompson did, I can tell you. He left no stone 
unturned ; and the fellows at White's used to say that 
the first thing she did every morning, was to write a 
note and decline the honour of Bob's alliance." 

"Why, Charlie, you never told me you knew Miss 
Mackenzie." 

" I only met her once at the opera, or some ball. My 
mother knows Lady Charlotte ; and she just introduced 
me to her niece. She was very agreeable ; with such 
splendid brown eyes and hair." 

" Then I 'm sure I should not admire her. I never 
could like a dark w^oman. Hallo, though, this is getting 
rather soft going, as Gilbert would say ; let 's get on to 
that grassy part." And so saying, Basil stepped down 
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to some lower ground, wliicli, to nil appearance, was 
amootli, fine grass ; and, preceding Charlie by a few 
yards, he walked on. He liad not gone more tlian a 
few steps before he sank rapidly up to liis knees, and 
could only call out to his companion, " Charlie, take 
care; don't come here, whatever you do. It's a bog; 
and 1 'm up to my knees. Keep well in the heather. 
How 1 'm to get out 1 can't think : if I struggle I shall 
be &fo to go in dee]KT ;" and even as he spoke he sank 
and sank. 

Charlie, as he stood at the edge of the swamp, at first 
laughed, but now he began to be rather alarmed, as he 
saw Basil sinking further in, and felt that he was there 
alone, and utterly powerless to help him in any way. 

" Can you lie down flat, Basil ? " said he ; " that 's the 
best thing, 1 believe. What fools we were to come 
without Ihnican. Tiiii Cttstle doesn't look half-a-milo; 
I think I could get help, if you can tiear up somehow." 

" Yes, Charlie, run. I tliink I coulil keep still for n 
good bit, and wliile we have been speaking 1 've only 
sunk four »t five inches." 

I '11 go like the wind, my dear old Basil, if I only 
i^uld do anything," and the tears almost stood in poor 
l^&rlie's eyes. 

Run away, old i'eili>w ; C!od bless you. If 1 do get 
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swallowed up before you return, my love to the sistei-s 
and my gi*audfather ; tliey and you are all that will 
i-eally regi'et me; that's a comfort now. Well, it's a 
good thing I 've not got the wife I have so often dreamt 
of," he said to himself, as he watched Charlie's mpidly 
receding figure Hying over the rough ground that half- 
an-hour before had seemed so impracticable. The 
moments passed very slowly; it seemed many hours t^» 
Basil, and he had sunk up to his arm-pits ; it seemed 
the most homble death to die. But he felt very calm 
and peaceful, and was quite resigned to what lie 
thought was his inevitable fate. He could do nothing, 
and could only in these few minutes look back through 
his life, with a short fervent prayer. And it was no new 
thing for Basil to pray for forgiveness for all his sins. 
Bitterly did he regret some moments in his life. It all 
seemed to come before him so distinctly in that agony 
of suspense. The temptation yielded to ; the folly of 
the misspent hour, which when over had ever brought 
the feeling of satiety and disappointment : he could see 
the sin of it all now, and again he prayed earnestly that 
this past might be forgiven. It was 710 iww tking fw 
"him to pray ; he had ever done so from his childhood, 
and now he felt the comfort of it. 

He looked up and around him ; life and nature 
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seometl very bright to some, he knew ; but he did not 
feel, young though he was, as if he had much to regret, 
and he was glad of it. Suddenly he saw, as his eyes 
were strained in Charlie's direction, two or thre^ figures 
running rapidly towards him, canying something be- 
tween them on their shoulders. Swiftly they passed 
Charlie without stopjung, and he joined them and kept 
on running towaixis the swamp. 

" Help, and help that would come in time,'* thought 
Basil, and breathed a heartfelt pmyer of thanks 
giving. He had all the time kept his arms up, 
and now he could distinctly hear Charlie's voice call- 
ing — " Keep up, Basil ; please God, we will save you." 
Nearer and nearer they came, and Basil saw they had 
planks between them and thick ropes. The stalwart 
Highlandei*s came on and threw their burden down. 
Swiftly then one of them tlirew a loop to Basil, which 
he was just able to seize with his hands. He was now 
nearly up to his chin. Charlie meanwhile had sunk 
breathless on a stone, with the perspiration streaming 
down his blanched and terrified face, watching eagerly 
every movement of the men. Basil was too far in to 
be pulled out by the rope held in this way. What could 
be done! Every moment was precious, as Basil was 
getting quite exhausted. 
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Suddenly one of the men, who was evidently the 
head-keeper, laid down two of the planks, side by side, 
a little apart ; and the lightest of the men crawled along 
these planks thus laid on the swamp ; then two more 
planks were pushed towards him, and these in turn he 
pushed forward, and placed them in the same way, so as 
to di\dde the pressure as much as possible. He crawled 
along them, and said to Basil, who was now getting to 
feel very faint, " Now, sir, wait a moment till I can get 
hold of your hand, and then try and slip the loop under 
your arm-pits ; but do it gently, and lean backwards as 
much as you can." After some trouble Basil did as the 
man told him. " Now, the other hand, sir," and the long 
delicate fingers were clasped in the hard brown horn of 
the keeper's hand. " Now, men, pull steadily when I 
say one. Here goes — ane" and Basil was pulled forward 
almost on to his face. Again and again they pulled, 
and he was soon a good deal lifted out of the bog, 
which, however, was not easily disposed to lose its 
prey, and gave a sucking and swishing sort of sound 
at every haul. 

" Lean back well, sir, and try and turn round, if you 
can, that we may not throw you on your face." 

Three more hauls, and Basil was able to crawl on to 
the planks, and be pulled on to the firm rocky ground. 

K 
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" My dear, dear, old fellow," almost sobbed Charles 
as he knelt down by liasil ; but the latter had fainted 
from the exhaustion and tension of the nerves, and 
heard him not. He was safe, however, and that was 
all Charles cai'ed for. 

" Give me the sheny, and lift him up, and let 's try 
and rouse him." 

Covered with l)og- earth from head to foot, and lying 
there amongst these rough Highlanders, Basil's pale and 
delicate features formed a strange contrast. One of 
them threw some water in his face, and another rubbed 
his hands. 

Presently Basil opened his eyes ; just recognised 
Charlie ; i)ut out his hand towards him, and was again 
nearly gone. 

He rallied, however, in a few minuti'^, and was able 
to swallow some of the sherry Charlie held to his mouth. 
" It was a very near go, old fellow," he said, " but I *m 
getting all right now. What are we to do all this way 
from the lodge ?" 

" If you jJease, sii-s, my lady said W(» were to take 
you straight back to the lodge. Sandy can carry the 
gentleman." 

" (Jarry me ! " laughed Basil ; " Sandy woidd die no 
other death. No, wait a few minutes, and I can get on." 
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" But yoii will not go to Glen Cannisp. 1 was to be 
sure to take you to the Castle ' persisted the man. 

" Well, to say the truth, I don't think I could walk 
as far as that. What shall we do, Charlie?" replied 
Basil. 

" Why, accept, and be thankful for Lady Charlotte 
Mackenzie's kind offer ; for she is Milady, T suppose. 
Xow lean on me, my dear old fellow," he whispered, 
as he put out his arm to Basil. " Thank God you are 
safe, and may I never endure the misery I did while 
nmning to Achmelvich." 

" Thank you, dear Charlie," was all Basil said, as he 
griped his cousin's hand tightly, and they got under 
weigh. 



CHArTP:R VII. 

HOSPITALITY. 

*' A man is never welcome t<> a i)laee till his hostess say, 

Welcome." 

Shakspkark. 

"My dear, my dear Siisan, you have told them to 
liave the green and the red room ready, 1 hope ?" 

" Yes, Aunt Charlotte, I have — if any one ever comes 
from that fearful swamp alive," answered Susan Mac- 
kenzie, as she rapidly paced the i-oom. "Who could 
have sent any human being there ?" and she turned to 
the telescope fixed in the window and looked through it, 
motionless for some minutes. At last she said, "Oh, 
aunt, I can see the keepers now by the side of the 
swamp, and, thank God, they seem to have come in 
time. Well," she added, after a pause, " science is worth 
something after all, when it enables you to see the 
dangers of people a mile off, and save their lives." 

" My dear, that moss is not morc than three quarters 
of a mile, I think," said Lady Charlotte Mackenzie. 

" 1 wonder who it can be," said Susan, whose eye 
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never left tlie glass, " but they are indeed saved ; and 
if it had not been for my looking through this half- 
an-hour ago, that man must have died. Now they are 
moving slowly away. I see it's no use sending the 
carriage; I'll send the ponies," she added, and ran out 
of the room. 

Half-an-hour later she was standing at the bottom 
of the garden steps to receive her strange-looking guests, 
and started as they drew nearer to recognise Charles 
Hay as an acquaintance, dirty and hot as he was. He 
said, as he took off his hat, in a very earnest way, 
" Miss Mackenzie, you have done me the greatest kind- 
ness you could possibly have done, in saving the life 
of my cousin and my dearest friend, Basil St. John, 
whom you must let me introduce to you ; and don't 
judge him by his present appearance, pray/' Miss 
Mackenzie laughed, and stopped Basil, who looked 
very pale and much exhausted, but who was beginning 
to try to thank her. 

" Not a word now," she said quickly ; '* you must go 
straight in, Mr. St. John, and go to bed, and I hope if you 
feel equal to it you will join us at dinner ; if not, stay 
in your room, just as you feel inclined. Most thankful 
am I to have seen you attempt to cross that bug. It 
is mar\^ellous that you escaped ; few have returned to 
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life who ever set foot on that fatal place ; but come, for 
Aunt Charlotte says you must go to bed." 

"You are very good, Miss Mackenzie," said Basil, 
who was a little surprised by her finn, decided manner ; 
" but, Charlie, I think we ought to get back if possible ; 
and really I am up to it now, if Miss Mackenzie will 
allow me to dry myself a littl(»." 

" You shall not go, indeed," she answered ; " it would 
be utter folly. I will send a note to Lady Frankland, 
which you can indorse if you will. Mr. Hay, you will 
stay here at any rate, and your cousin can't go home 
alone; and besides, I won't lend him anything to take 
him back on or in — so that *s settled." 

Charles Hay blushed, as he said he thought he ought 
to go home at all events. Susan Mackenzie turned round 
sharply, and began, " You mu.st," and then stopped, and 
added : " I think it would \h\ unkind alike to Mr. St. 
John and to us to go away ; but stand hei-e and talk 
to you in your wet things I cannot," and so saying she 
turned and went slowly up the steps, hK)king round 
now and then to see how Basil got on; and leading 
the way through a narrow l)ox-edged walk, she got into 
the house, went up a staircase and down a long barrack- 
like passage, pushed open a door at the end, and, look- 
ing round to see if all was quite right, she met her 
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guests at the door and said, " Now, please go to bed ; 
we dine at half-past seven, and it's five now. I know 
there is some good hot mess ready for you, for Aunt 
Charlotte has been at work at it for half-an-hour ; she 
vriYL be surprised when she hears who you are. Good- 
bye ; don't think me very independent, please. I have 
to do all the honours by myself," and she sighed as she 
shut tiie door. 

" Now, into bed, Basil, this moment. How you shiver ! 
By Jove ! that fire is pleasant. I *11 get those boots off, 
they'll not be of much use for some days to come, I'm 
afraid," and Charlie soon helped Basil off with all the 
muddy clothes, and in two minutes had wrapped 
him entirely up in the blankets he had dragged 
off the bed, and tucked him up on the sofa in front 
of the fire, for Basil stoutly declined getting into the 
lied. 

" Hallo, who's there ? come in — no, that's to say stay 
there," said Charlie, laughing at the stat^ of (Mshabille 
in which Basil had jumped up on hearing him say, 
" Come in." 

" It 's only me," said a woman's voice. 

" Who 's me, I wonder," said Charlie to Basil, and he 
opened the door a little, to see, to his horror, Lady 
Charlotte Mackenzie and the butler standing there, the 
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lattei" with a tm} coveriHl \n itli basiu-s and bottles neatly 
arranged on a cloth. 

" Oh, you must not mind an old woman," said Lady 
Charlotte, coming into the room- Basil here retreated 
entirely under his blanket, — " 1 'm Susan Mackenzie's 
aunt, and she has told me who you are. Now, Mr. St. 
John, you must take this directly, and that in ton 
minutes ; it will keep hot on the hob, and then sleep 
till dinner time, and then — oh, goodness, what's to be 
done al)out clothes for you ! what shall we do, Jones ?" 

"Tliere's my new things, Mikdy; but really you 
know," and as Charlie looked at Jones he had some 
difficulty to help laughing, for the good old man was 
the picture of an old English butler — a short stout- 
looking man, weighing a good sixteen stone, and wide 
in proportion. 

"No; I'm all-aid Jones's things won't do. Let me 
thiidc," said her ladyship ; " I know there ai*e some of 
my poor father's things, that he had before he married, 
})ut away on the top shelf of my dressing-room ward 
n)be. Jones, just go and ask Kelwcca to get the keys." 

"But, indeed, Lady Charlotte., I'm afraid things of 
that dati^ would hardly do to wear now," said Basil, 
with his head just appearing above the blankets ; " but, 
perhaps, as there are two hours till dinner, you would 
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allow whoever takes the note to my sister, to bring us 
back some togs — I mean some clothes," \u} said, 
laughing. 

"That will do beautifuUy ; come away, Mr. Hay, and 
write the note ; your room is next door ; and the man 
will come for it in ten minutes." 

A few minutes before the dinner-bell rang, Basil was 
standing in Miss Mackenzie's drawing-room, examining 
carefuUy the chalk drawing of her over the piano. It 
was decidedly a clever face, he thought, with much 
mind and power in the rather large, full mouth and 
broad forehead ; but she was too dark to suit his taste, 
and her manner too decided to be attractive to him. 
He felt very weak and much tired after his long and 
exciting day, and did not perhaps see life from a very 
cheerful point of view. He had been reflecting for two 
hours on life and its vicissitudes. He went up to the 
telescope in the window, and sighed, as he said to him- 
self, " Ah, well, but for that I should have been a dead 
man now, I suppose, and where should I have been?" 
and he passed his hand across his forehead, and leant 
his head on the telescot)e. " This rotten life of mine ! 
no use to any human being, not doing the smallest 
possible good. If I had a profession, even, I should 
have some duties, or some one to live for; or if my 
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grandfather woiild give me money enough to start 
farming. How I do envy Charlie, so bright and light- 
hearted, and earnest about all that he does ! That was 
a nice pleasant soul, that girl of this morning. I 
wonder whether she would ever care at all about me. 
What nonsense ! she hasn't a shilling, and besides — " 
but here his speculations were intemipted by Miss 
Mackenzie, who came into the room, preceded by a 
retriever, a pug, and a fox-terrier, her special favourites, 
without which she seldom moved. She looked decidedly 
handsome, as she moved gracefully across the room 
U) where Basil was standing. She was dressed in a 
white gown of some soft transparent matOTal, which 
came up to her throat, and through which her fine 
shoulders and figure still showed to great advantage. 
Her hair was slightly turned ofl* her temples, and rolled* 
into a great loop l>ehind her hea<l, and fastened with 
large silver pins, such as the Tviolese peasants we^r. 
Sh(^ looked extremelv nol)le as she tunied towards 

ft/ 

Basil, and said, " Welcome now to Achmelvich. 1 *m 
so thankful that you are safe here, Mr. St. John, such 
dreadful accidents have happened in that moituss. It 
is one of the very worst in the North country. But 
tell me, who could have been so mad as to let you go 
that way ? it is quite unpardonable." 
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" It is nobody's fault but my own, Miss Mackenzie. 
I would try, like a regular Englishman, and also like 
myself, 1 'm afraid, to make some improvements upon 
the road pointed out to me ; and most tliankful I am to 
you for having, under God, saved my life. Your butler 
told me how you had seen us through this glass. 1 
cannot thaidc you. I 'm a bad hand at putting feelings 
into words; but you will believe me, won't you?" said 
Basil, in his sweet, gentle voice. 

" Please say no more," said Susan, quite moved by 
his voice and manner; and then she added, after a 
pause, "Yes, 1 had been watching for some roe-deer 
that sometimes come there at that time of day ; but till 
you got to the door I had no notion I was helping 
acquaintances, for so I consider Mr. Hay. How ill and 
scared he looked as he came up to the door; though 
the danger had all passed, teiTor was still stamped on 
his usually cheerfid face." 

" Poor, dear old Charlie ! W(; are the gi'eatest 
friends, and have l>een so from childhood. He is th«i 
best little fellow in the world; but he is alwavs late 
for dinner." 

Lady Charlotte here bustled in, elaborately attired in 
amber satin and black lace, her short wiry gray hair 
arranged in curls on each side of her full round face. 
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»Slie was full of inquiries as to the effect of her remedies, 
when the door again opened ; dinner was announced, 
and Charles Hay appeared at the same moment. 

"Just in time to take Aunt Charlotte down, Mr. 
Hay,'* said Susan, taking Basil's arm as she spoke. 
" We are quite alone now, but we shall inci*ease our 
numbers before long, when the shooting begins. The 
worst of it is that everybody wants to come at once, 
and they treat one's home somewhat like an hotel. 
But as long as we have room they are welcome. I^dy 
Frankland has promised that you will all come over 
and see the pools netted on my little river very soon." 

Tlie dinner passed much as one might expect 
amongst people who had hardly made acquaintance 
with each other : a little shyness and stiffness at first, 
wiiich, however, wore off under the influence of Miss 
Mackenzie's ver}' unaffected, simple, and high-bred 
manner. Basil M'as feeling both tired and very languid, 
and so the conversation lay chiefly between Susan and 
Charles. Liidy Charlotte plied Basil with a combina 
tion of food and medical advice, and when the dinner 
was over, insisted on treating him as an invalid, and 
establisliing him in an arm-chair by the fire, notwith- 
standing all his assurances that he felt perfectly well. 
Then she took her knitting, and, having placed hereelf 
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opposite to Iiim, sat watcliin«^ him anxiously till lier 
head began to nod, and she wjis soon fast asleep ; then 
Basil, after lazily joining in his cousin's lively conver- 
sation with Miss Mackenzie for a few rainut<.»a, subsided 
into a state which, if it was not sleep, was one of rest 
and comfort and dreaminess, tliat was equally refresh- 



ing. 



Miss Mackenzie having sat down to the piano, 
played gently and well many airs, which she arranged 
as she went along. Charlie, who was devoted to music, 
spent a very happy hour leaning over the piano. She 
talked and played at intervals till near ten, when Lady 
Charlotte awoke with a start, and declared Mr. St. 
John must go to bed directly, which he, nothing loath, 
did at once, and the rest of the party soon followed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

basil's lettek. 

*' Time may bring unlook'd-for changes. 
Months and years will roll away ; 

• • • • • 

What in spirit can divide 

Or deatniy the thoughts of home ?" 

** Thk LytxiK, Glen Cannihp, 

July \m. 
'* My dkau Edith, —It is!^ not very easy to find time 
to write here, but as I know you will expect a letter, 
I won't let another \\o^i pass without writing. I told 
you in luy last letter about my getting bogged, and the 
heiress's kindness to me. Our party here is remarkably 
cheerful, and Augusta makes the best and kindest of 
hostesses. We have had an addition to our numbei's 
since I wi*ote, Lord and Lady Luxborough, and their 
girl Miss Hinton. He is a regidar couutry squire, and 
great on the subject of mangold-wurzel, etc. ; she snubs 
us all round, but means well, Augusta says ; and tho 
young lady is just like hundreds of othei's, fair and tall, 
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and rather awkward, and no sort of style about her. 
Some odds and ends of men have come also, but often 
only for a night or two on their way to Stornoway. I 
will tell you who came the other day, Claude Grey, who 
is out of health, and nmst leave his parish for some 
years. 

" I hope you are better of being away from home. 
Augusta wants to send you a lot of salmon, but I 'm sure 
it won't keep. Tell me if you would like some kippered, 
and 1 11 get it done for you. A. is fully occupied with 
her children, nice little animals, only Gibby takes more 
to Charles than to me, and calls us both uncles; the 
baby is pretty, but she probably tells you all that. 

" I have done pretty well in the fishing line. The two 
first days the water was very low and I got none ; then 
the river rose, owing to rain in the hills, and I got tlu'ee ; 
then five next day, not very heavy fish ; then two, then 
five again, and one a twenty lbs., so I feel what Charlie 
calls 'beany.* He has done pretty well, but he does 
not care about it as I do. 

" One day we had a luncheon on the river at the falls, 
and Augusta and Miss Moncrieflf came out, and we had 
a regular pic-nic, just what you would have liked, and 
Miss Moncrieff caught a trout and cooked it. She is a 
nice girl, perfectly unafiected, and sings beautifully, and 
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draws well too. She tells lue you have never met. 1 
think her pretty ; she has such beautiful hair, eyes, and 
a perfect figure ; not a bit a regulation young lady. 1 
wish you could have seen us. I made a faint attempt 
cat a sketch, and she made a lovely drawing. Tlie heiress 
dined hei*e one evening, and was very agreeable ; she 
has a quick, decided way of speaking, and I should think 
would hold her own veiy well indeed. Her aunt is 
the queerest old soul you ever met, and the amount of 
back- stairs gossip she ti-eats us to, is remarkable ; 1 
pity Augusta with her after dinner, for the three young 
ladies make off together always. I wish Miss Moncrieff 
had some of the Mackenzie money. Our life is charm- 
ing here. Gilbert get« bored at times, but that he would 
be anywhere in non-hunting time. He has been much 
excited by hearing the mastership of the hounds is to 
change hands. But what a kind creature he is; I should 
be veiy glad to see you as comfortably mai-ried as 
Augusta. 

" I*ve been fisliing for pearls for you and have got 
several, but it 's rather rheumatic, break- back work, wad- 
ing for the mussel-shells, as you have to stoop to see 
them on the bottom of the river, grub them uj), and 
carry them on shore to open, and great excitement pre- 
vails there. 1 '11 have them made into anything you 
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like for you. The poor here fish for them a good deal 
when the water is low. Tell me about my dogs, please. 
Much love from Augusta to all at home. I've not 
heard from my grandfather, so I hope he is well. This 
is a good long letter, and you must not expect to hear 
again for a bit. — Goodbye. Ever your affectionate 
brotlier. 



(( 



B. St. John." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOMETHING TO DO. 

" Each morning sees the ta;)k begun. 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something accomplished, something done. 
Has eam'd the night's re|>o8e." 

LONOFKLLOW. 

On the day after Basil had written this letter, at ten 
o'clock, a very merry party were assembled at breakfast 
at the lodge, all equipped for an immediate start, and 
there was much laughing and talking going on about the 
day's amusement in prospect. They were going to net 
the Mackenzie salmon pools. Basil only hesitated about 
whether he could go with them, as it was a splendid 
fishing morning. 

" Oh, nonsense, Basil ! you must come," said Lady 
Frankland. 

" Well, Augusta, I don't know; do you really want 
me?" 

" I don't know what you mean me to answer, but 
I think you had better come. You ask him, Evelyn," 
said her Ladyship. 
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" Oh, Lady P'rankland, Mr. St. Jolm knows I 've asked 
liiin to come, and I shall say no more." 

Basil looked at Evelyn Moncrieff for half a second, 
coloured a little, and said nothing about the matter 
then, and merrily they went on. 

"IsGibbytogo, MUady?" 

" Poor child, he wants to go, but he has a cough ; 
1 don't think he *s quite well, only 1 promised Susan 
Mackenzie," said Lady Frankland. 

" Tliere is no use going till eleven, my dear," chimed 
in Sir Gilbert. " How shall we divide ? I will drive the 
break, and if you. Lady Luxborough, will honour me by 
coming, and Milady and the child, I think, Luxborough 
and Tremaine, there will be room for you, and there are 
saddle-horses for the young ladies." 

Lady Luxborough at once put a veto on her daugh- 
ter's riding, to that danisel's evident annoyance ; and so 
it was settled that Lady Frankland and Evelyn should 
ride ; and at eleven every one was ready. Charlie was 
standing by the side of Lady Frankland's pony, tighten- 
ing the girths ; and very picturesque and good-looking 
he appeared, in his brown tweed suit, and a cap of the 
same colour on his curly hair. Then he turned to Lady 
Frankland, saying, " Shall I put you up, Augusta ?" 

" O no ; I 'm much too heavy, Charlie. I prefer 
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the safer, but less romautic cliair to get up by. Help 
Evelyu Moncrieff up, if you like." 

*' I Ve helped myself, Lady Fraukhind ; thank you," 
said the girl, as she trotted up to her side. " Why, Mr. 
St. John, are you coming after all ?" she said, as Basil 
laid his hand on her britlle. 

" Vous Vavez voulu" said he, looking earnestly at her ; 
" and besides, I've sent Duncan on with my things, so 
1 can fish after the netting is over." 

Evelyn said nothing, but felt pleased, though she 
hardly knew why, to think she should have the in 
fluence to make Basil change his mind, wliich she had 
tdready found out was no very easy thing ; for with 
all his endearing and gentle qualities, Basil was a little 
apt to cling to his own notions and plans, regardless 
of advice ; as also to take up prejudices in favour of 
or against people, as the case might be. This habit 
arose from being much listened to at home by his 
sisters and grandfather, who were all equally devoted 
to him, and iK^lieved there was nothing like him in 
the world. 

Lady Luxborough and Sir Gilbeit were comfortably 
seated in the front of the break, with Lord Lux- 
bomugh, Miss Hinton, the General, and Gibby l)ohind. 
Lady Luxborough, who, though i*eally not a bad-heart«d 
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woman, was mifortunately one of those individuals 
who always think people are going to do something 
to affront them ; and many a weary hour did she 
cause her Lord and her daughter by her disagreeable 
temper. Sfie was only amiable to one person in the 
world, and he was not now with her, and that was her 
eldest son ; but with Gerald Hinton no one could fall 
out. 

Lady Luxborough was a tall, handsome woman of 
about forty-five, and her daughter was gentle and quiet. 
His Lordship was great on all country topics. Farming, 
hunting, and shooting- all gave him equal pleasure. He 
was one of Sir Gilbert's oldest friends, and he enjoyed 
being with him immensely, when he could escape from 
his wife's reproaches. She began now :- - 

" Luxborough, is my grey cloak in the carriage ?" 

" I 'm sure I don't know, my dear. Thomas generally 
sees to those things, and I saw him put in ever so many 
wraps." 

" Well, but you might as well look." 

" I can't get at the cloaks, my love ; they are under 
the seat." 

" But you might as well try. You don't care in the 
least whether 1 catch cold or not." 

"Lady Luxborough, do look at the light on those 
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hills; isn't it beiiutitul?" begau Sii- Gilbert, hoping to 
change the conversation, and pitying his friend sin- 
cerely. 

'• yes ; lovely. Hortense, have you .sent those let- 
ters to the post ?" began her Ladyship again. 

" No, manuna ; I did not. 1 thought there would bo 
plenty of time when we returned ; and that then 1 
could add an account of to-day*s party." 

" Much better have posted them. If 1 Mant a thing 
done, I suppose I had better do it myself* 

Fortunately for the peace of the party, Sir Gilbert 
here succeeded in attracting Lady Luxborough's atten- 
tion to a new school, l)elonging to the Free Kirk, and 
engaged her in a discussion upon the way in which she 
managed her schools and parish ; and the rest of the 
party was left in peace. 

Tliey soon passed the riding and walking party, and 
Lady Luxborough had a slight sneer at idle young men, 
as they passed Basil walkmg by the side of Evelyn's 
pony. 

We will linger l)eliind, and listen to their conver- 
sation, as more j)le,asant and peaceful, if not mort* 
instructive. 

At first neither spoke nnich, till Miss Moncrieff said, 
" Is Miss Hay a great ally of yours? I rcmemlior she* 
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talked a good deal of lier model cousin one day; do 
you return the compliment?" 

" dear, no. I 'm afraid Charlie is the only one 
of my belongings I really care for. Ada is not his 
sister, only his cousin, as well as mine ; she is a good 
sort of girl enough, but lives too much by making up to 
smart people, to suit me ; but 1 ought not to abuse her. 
Her home is not a happy one ; and no wonder she 
does the best she can for herself." 

" She praised you very much indeed," replied Evelyn ; 
" so much so, that I thought she meant to be Mrs. St. 
John." 

" I don't know what she may have meant," said Basil 
decidedly, " but it is the very last thing I should ever 
dream of doing. To me she used always to be talking 
about the perfect possibility of men and women being 
very great friends, and nothing more. What do you 
think on that subject. Miss Moncrieff ?" 

" It is really impossible for me to say," said Evelyn, 
with an expression of great amusement on her face; 
" because, as I have no men friends at all, cousins or 
others, it never came into my head to consider the sub- 
ject; but I don't know," she added slowly, "why people 
shoidd not be great allies, and yet not fall in love with 
each other, wliich is, I suppose, what you mean. I 
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could fancy now being a great friend of Mr. Hay's, and 
that he would be a true friend, and always the same, so 
bright and light-hearted, and so honourable in all his 
ideas." 

" Wliat very high praise ! But how do you come to 
judge Chariie so truly, for it is just what he is ?" 

" Principally," answered Evelyn, " from what you and 
Lady Frankland have said, and then a little from my 
own observation. He never seems to think of himself 
or of any grievances. I think him a very good friend 
for you, Mr. St. John." 

"\Vliy ?" he asked, " because I'm always grumbling 
and growling, I suppose ?" 

" Not quite that ; but because I have noticed that 
you see things C7i iwir very much ; and then, forgive 
me," she said, " but he is so energetic that it makes him 
wish to stir you up to be ver}' useful and happy. He 
was talking about you to me at dinner." 

" Yes," Basil said; "you arc perfectly right. If I only 
knew how to be of a little use to any one, I should be 
quite happy. I hate London life, with all its pushing 
and falseness; but what can I do ?" 

" You might be very useful in London, if you chose ; 
there are no end of societies for helping the poor, an<l 
so on, that would be very thankful to have your spare 
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time. Oh, believe me, there 's plenty to do in the world 
everywhere. My favourite theory is, * that it is better 
to wear out than to rust out.* " 

"And you think I am rusting out 1" said Basil, rather 
bitterly. 

" Please don't be angry with me," said Evelyn quickly. 
" I did not presume to say so much ; but I feel verj*^ 
much in my own life how useless I am, and wish to do 
anything I could; and if this is galling to a woman, 
why, every right-thinking man must feel it stUl more. 
Fortunately for themselves, men are not stopped at every 
corner by conventionalities in the way that women ai*e. 
You won't think me conventional, though," and she 
laughed. " But the truth is. Lady Frankland has talked 
so much about you, that I feel as if I had known you 
many months." 

" I think you very kind. Miss MoncrieflP, to take the 
trouble to advise me at all. But 'concerning rusting 
out,' as the author of a favourite book of mine would 
say, are there not abeady too many pushing on and 
jostling each other, all bent on self-advancement ? Had 
not some of us better keep in the background ?" 

" Yes," answered Evelyn, " too many by far, if they 
are pushing for seK-advancement, in the way of society 
or getting on in the world. But I mean a different 
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thing altogether. I mean getting one's-self on in mind, 
and living so that some time, when one looks back 
at one's life, one may feel that one has not ' ix)tted 
away,' to use your cousin's words. I have been some- 
times amused at the way in which those who have little 
energy, and are inclined, from laziness or shyness, to 
take life very easily, and keep out of sight, back them- 
selves up with all such arguments as they find in 
books, but which are meant to apply to people of ex- 
actly opposite character. That article on ' Pushing on,' 
for instance, is the sort of excuse they lay hold of. 1 
know, no one better, the intense value of such thoughts; 
many and many a weary hour have they saved me, and 
helped me over many a difficulty; but that article 1 
attended to, because two lazy cousins of mine wei*e 
always quoting it. So I am up on the subject." 

" How unlike most girls you are, Miss MoncrieflP; few, 
I should think, have ever ti-oubled their heads on these 
points," replied Basil. 

" Perhaps from living a good deal alone I have had 
more time to think things out. I never had a friend 
tm I met Lady Frankland, who has been very kind to 
me ever since she came to live in our part of the world," 
said Evelyn. 

** 1 wonder whether you would like my other sister, 
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E(Uth. She is extremely unlike Augusta ; but she is 
uiuch younger, only twenty one ; anil Augusta is 
twenty-eight. How old do you think I am? Don't 
say, as a young lady said to me the other day, * Fifty 
by your face, and fifteen by your conversation." 

Evelyn laughed heartily, and then said, "I don't 
know, — twenty-three ? " 

"No, indeed; I'm nearly twenty-six. But here we 
are, close to Achmelvich Castle. Now, Charlie and 
Augusta ai'e laughing. I 'd give something for his tem- 
perament, and to be as sanguine about my life." 

**Wliy you should be otherwise I cannot see; you 
seem to me to have everything you could wish for, — no 
one to interfere with you, no one to say you nay in 
anything." 

" Tliat *s the worst of it. I wish there was any one 
who cared a little what I do," sighed Basil. 

" Hallo ! what are you two looking so awfully solonm 
about, Basil ? " said Charlie, as they came within ear- 
shot. 

" None of your chatf. We are discussing your sins," 
called out Basil. 

" Then I 'm sorry for you, for you Ve a long job be- 
foi-e you. Can't you discuss Lady Luxborough's ? 
Augusta, what an awful woman! how can you stand 
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her ? She ia the verieat bear I ever came across ! 
Why did you have her Jowii here 1 " 

"Ab a wholesome discipline, my dear young friend. 
No, really because Gilbert ia so fond of Lord Lux- 
borough. Poor man ! he baa a rough time of it." 

" Do you like Miss Hiutoii, Basil ? you have uevev 
told me. She has some money, I believe," said her 
Ladyship. 

" dear, yes ! She does very well to talk to about 
the last ball or new oi)era, — the sort of pattern one is 
pretty well used to in London. Their conversation is 
stereotyped." 

" Well, 80 is a young man's, for the matter of that. 
Commend me to the conversation of Bob Thompson, or 
Creepy Quick, or Baby Martyue ; except that they can 
only talk of tlieir iutereating selves." 

"Don't attempt to be satirical, O excellent sister 
mine ; it does not suit your round, good-tempered phiz ; 
and besides, attend to your manners, uindam. Here 
comes your iair hostess. How unconmionly well that 
sort of g<?t-ui> suits Miss Mackenzie ! " 

Siuiui certainly looked very graceful and handsome, 
00 she came up in her short looped-up gown and jacket, 
with H Wcotidng httle hat just shading her forehead 
and eyiis. 
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" How d'ye do, Lady Frankland ? I told my aunt I 
would come and meet you ; and left her to entertain 
your party. The General is an old and great friend of 
hers/' 

"He is everybody's friend. I expect Charlie here 
will be much the same at his age," said Lady Frankland, 
smiling at him. " But we must make haste on, must 
we not, or we shall keep you waiting ?" 

" I think there is plenty of time. The keepers are to 
be ready at one precisely. Shall we go straight to the 
river, or into the house to rest ? " 

"Oh, I am not in the least tired. Are you, Evelyn ?" 
said Lady Frankland, as she got off her pony. 

" Not in the least," said Evelyn, as she had already 
alighted. 

" Now, we will go to the river side, then," said Susan. 



CHAPTER X. 

A GOOD HAUL. 

** Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is, alone. 
All other pastimes do no Icsse 
Than mind and bo<ly both iKNisessc. 
My hand alone my work can do ; 
So I can fish and study too." 

Isaac Walton. 

" How fortunate we are in our day, Miss Mackenzie," 
said Charlie, who somehow found himself often by the 
heiress's side, an arrangement to which she never seemed 
to object. 

"Yes, indeed; but we salmon- fishers are much dis- 
gusted at the dry season. However, to-day we wiU 
make the best of it, as it does happen to suit our pro- 
ceedings. I got a good fish at the top of the river yes- 
terday, though ; it took me an hour and a quarter to 
kill, and I was quite tired at the end of the day ; it 
was nearly seventeen pounds. But I won't talk fisldng 
to you," she said ; " your cousin likes it better than you 
do, and I daresay you think it horribly unladylike of 
me U) tish at all ; ilon't you, now ? " 
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" Well, I will be honest, and tell you. I was surprised 
at first, but now I am quite used to it ; and you do it 
all so quietly, that I do not think it in the least un- 
feminine. It 's quite different from shooting or hunting." 

" You must remember I am a regular Highland lassie; 
and living down here so much as I do, I *m obliged to 
make my own amusement ; and as I don't draw, I have 
only reading and my music to fill up some very long 
days. I like music passionately; but Aunt Charlotte 
knows little, and cares less about it. So you see I was 
a good deal thrown upon my own resources ; for, till I 
came out, I was down here nearly all the year, except a 
few months in the winter, when I went to Edinburgh 
for masters. I would have given anything for a brother 
or sister ; and now I am so thankful to have Lady Frank- 
land and Evelyn's society ; it seems so odd to have any 
neighbour, or any society that is not staying in my own 
house. But don't suppose I am unhappy down here. 
We do very well indeed ; and then, I always try and 
think that what is must be best, if people would only 
believe it." 

" You are very right, Miss Mackenzie ; but now, I 
am afraid, people are so restless and dissatisfied always, 
that they seldom are content with what is." 

" We must finish this conversation another time, Mr. 
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Hay, because my aunt is beckoning to me, and I must 
go to her." 

By this time, after rather a scrambling walk, the party 
found themselves by the river side. It was a very 
pretty sight. The opposite bank came shelving down 
steeply to the water's edge, covered with fir and birch 
trees and heather. On the side on which the party 
was assembled was a fine smooth piece of turf, which 
extended for about two hundred yards along the stream, 
before the gorge narrowed up the valley ; a footpath ran 
along the side of the river, and a slight wooden bridge 
was thrown over the stream immediately below the 
pool they were going to net. 

Near this bridge was assembled a motley group of 
fishermen, gillies, and keepers, and a few privileged 
children, in all varieties of costume, and by them lay a 
large heap of herring-nets, borrowed for the occasion 
from the fishermen, as, excepting this one day in the 
year, there were no nets allowed by Susan on the river. 
There w^as an animated discussion going on between 
the head-keeper and Duncan Munro as to the proper 
way to put the nets in, and as soon as Susan Mackenzie 
appeiired they both rushed up to her to advocate their 
own plans. She listened quietly to what each man had 
to say, and then answered : " No, that won't quite do. 
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I won't have it done so. Don't you remember how 
many fish got away last year ? Put the net in here, and 
draw it on to the island opposite," she said. " But stop, 
how shall we get on to the island V* pointing to a small 
island in the middle of the stream, now quite bare, 
owing to the long drought. " Have you plenty of stones 
ready?'* she continued. 

" yes, ma'am ; there they are." 

" Now, then, you may begin ; but fii*st we must get 
on to the island. I can wade ; it 's not more than a foot 
deep here." 

" Shall we carry the ladies over?" said Charlie. " I 
can carry you quite easily, Miss Mackenzie." 

" No ;" and she laughed as she answered : " If you 
are very anxious to carry somebody, you may carry 
Lady Charlotte — if you can get her consent." 

" Heaven forbid !" he said, putting on a comical face 
of alarm. 

" Let the men get some large stones and put them in 
here ; it 's too far from the pool to disturb the fish, and 
we can step over them easily enough," said Susan ; and 
away rushed every man, except Sir Gilbert and Basil, 
to fetch bits of rock to throw in, and so make a path. 
Sir Gilbert said he was too old, and Basil boldly said he 
was too lazy, for which Susan bullied him a good deal. 

G 
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However, when the path was made, he was the first to 
step into the river, so as to give a hand to the ladies 
along tliis slipper}' road. 

Lady Luxborough was proceeding to place herself on 
the bridge, when Charlie, quite regardless of manners, 
bawled out to her to come away, or she would frighten 
every fish out of the pool ; which might perhaps not 
have been the case, but as it certainly would have 
effectually prevented the fish from rising in fly-fishing, 
Charlie thought it well to be on the safe side, and warn 
her Ladyship off. 

Lady Luxborough's temper, never a very sweet one, 
was now raised to a boiling heat, and she began a 
vehement attack on her lord, for his stupidity in not 
bringing her camp-stooL " But you ought to remem- 
ber," " But you might as weU say you were sorry," were 
phrases which were often heard in the conversation; 
and with some difficulty Lord Luxborough at last suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to join the other ladies on the 
island. 

While this Imd been going on the net had been 
thrown in, and was now^ bagging well, and being drawn 
in by a rope, tied at both ends; the men throwing 
in stones behind the net to prevent any fish trying to 
escape up the river from below the net. In this excite- 
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ment the men yelled and screamed at each other in 
Gaelic, and among the excited gillies were to be seen 
the General's valet, Lady Luxborough's smart London 
footman, and Basil's West-eouiitry servant, — all as 
eagerly helping as if their bread depended on it. 

Gibby was in a state of ecstasy, tugging at one end 
of the rope, and nearly falling backwards into the water, 
till General Tremaine picked him up, and, reganlless of 
kicks and struggles, held him tight. " Now, my man, 
we shall see the fish first," he said. 

All the gentlemen were busy throwing stones, and 
now one end of the net was slowly dragged on shore ; 
and, " Steady, man, steady," called one ; " Keep the net 
down," said Charlie ; " Duncan, you old fool, what the 
devil — what on earth are you about ?" yelled out Basil, 
and then, catching Evelyn's eye, he half-muttered an 
apology. 

The fish could now be plainly seen kicking and strug- 
gling in the net. The ladies rushed to the water side, 
to the very edge of the small island, on which about 
twenty people were now standing. All were in great 
excitement. " Hold hard !" " There 's a fish gone !" and 
"Where's a gaff?" were the sounds that met the ear. 
When, after a few minutes, the bag of the net was 
drawn ashore, it was indeed a goodly haul of fish that 
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it enclosed. There were the fish bouncing about with 
their beautiful silver sides glancing in the sunshine. 
One by one, as the men couUi disentangle them from the 
meshes of the net, they were thrown up in a heap on 
the island. Suddenly, when all were watching the net, 
Gibby called out, " Fish swimming on the grass," and 
sure enough there was a fish that had not been knocked 
on the head, struggling towards the water. After it 
went a gillie ; now it was close to the water, and now 
in the ver^- shallow wator, and the gillie had to make 
a dash at it, and, by great good luck, got a finger through 
its gills. It kicked so that he could hardly hold it ; 
while the General roared out, ** Well done, Sandy ; well 
caught ; you are as good as an otter." 

"Your otter, General, or a real one?" said Basil, 
laughing. 

" Don't be disre.spectfiil to my gray hair, St. John," 
answered the old man. 

By this time the fish were all arranged in rows on 
the island. " How many head ?" asked Susan. 

"A hundred and twenty, ma'am," said the keeper. 
" Yon's a bonnie fish," he said,* lifting an enormous 
salmon in his scales ; " thirty-nine lbs. and a half." 

" O that I had had the catching of him !" said Basil 
in a melancholy voice. 
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" Ah, sir, that fish would not rise to a fly." 

" At all events, it *s as well to think so, isn't it ?" said 
Lady Frankland, laying her hand on her brother's 
shoulder ; " if any one could have got it out of the 
river, it would have been you," for she was immeasely 
proud of his fishing. Eight salmon, nine grilse, three 
huge Salmo fcrox or bull-trout, one of which weighed 
fifteen lbs. — very ugly-looking, coarse, underbred fish — 
were spread out ; the rest were finnocks, smolts, parr, 
brown trout, sea trout, etc. 

Gibby danced about, and hugged one small trout 
tightly that had been given to him, having previously 
declared he should take it home to the baby. He had 
been rather tearful at the sight of the fish being killed, 
till this small one was given to him to pacify him. 

Then the gentlemen, on being appealed to by Susan, 
declared it would be better to put the net once again 
through the pool. There was some ten minutes' delay 
in getting the net straight again, which Basil employed 
in showing Evelyn the difference between a grilse and a 
salmon, and pointing out to her the clean fresh-run fish, 
with the sea-lice on its sides, to kill which, and to 
spawn, the fish leaves the sea. Then he showed her 
the fish which had been a few weeks in the river, 
hardly looking like the same animal - a dark, dull 
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brown — with the parasites in its gills, which the sea- 
water will instantly kill when the fish returns to the 
sea. He gave her quite a lecture on natural history, 
and felt pleased to have something to teach her ; and as 
he watched her expressive, intelligent face as he talked 
to her, he hardly knew himself how much he liked it. 

But the net is in again, and the same process recom- 
menced ; but this time it does not seem to draw at all, 
though the men pull equally hard. " Gently, gently, 
she is fast," said the keeper ; " and liow will we get her 
off ? She 's caught on the muckle stone at the bottom, 
and Sandy will just have the net torn to pieces, if we 
go on pulling." 

" What's to be done ?" said Susan. 

" Indeed, I dinna rightly ken." 

" Can't you pull up the stone ?" suggested Lady Char- 
lotte ; " I daresay I could mend the net ; therc 's plenty 
of new twine at home." 

" Mend the net, Milady, if we pulled up yon stone ! 
maybe it is just a piece of the hill herself." 

" No, Aunt Charlotte, that won't do," said Susan, and 
while she was still speaking, one of the bystanders, a 
quiet man, who had not said much, took off his boots, 
coat, and waistcoat, and swam towards the place where 
the net was fast. 
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"Keep away from the net, man/' called out Basil, 
" or you will get fouled in it ;" but the man had dived, ' 
and in a few seconds freed it. But this time the fishes 
were very few, for they had escaped through the great 
hole the rock had made. The amusement had now 
lasted long enough, and after dividing the fish amongst 
the gillies, and selecting a few big ones to be kippered 
for Sir Gilbert, they thought it was high time for 
luncheon. 

Gibby in the meantime had contrived to wet his 
feet and petticoats by an attempt to make his fish swim 
in the shallow water near which they were standing, 
which, when Lady Frankland saw, she was rather 
alarmed, as the child was not at all strong, and they 
were a long way from the house. But Lady Charlotte 
had no sooner seen the state of the case than, regardless 
of ceremony, she had taken off shoes, socks, and the 
dripping petticoats, and rolled him up, fish and all, in 
a large soft shawl, and sent him on shoi-e with Duncan, 
who was devoted to the child. 

During this interval a very comfortable-looking lun- 
cheon had been prepared on the smooth turf, and 
a cheerful peat fire was blazing, in which Basil was 
employed roasting the fresh trout in the very best way 
in which it can be cooked, which is to wrap them in 
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wet paper, put a pinch of salt in their mouths, and lay 
them in the hot ashes. They were a very merry party. 
The General was trying hard to persuade Lady Lux- 
borough to drink some whisky and milk, which he 
assured her could hurt no one. Her Ladyship drew 
herself up, indignant at its being supposed possible she 
could toucli spirits, but still contrived to drink the best 
part of a bottle of porter. Evelyn took compassion on 
the kind Generars mixture, and assured him it was 
excellent. The fish were soon cooked, and to the sur- 
prise of all were highly approved of. 

Mayonnaise, chicken, etc., all disappeared at a great 
rate, for the morning's amusement had given them an 
appetite. Lady Charlotte was in her element, and carved 
and talked, and did the honours with great satisfaction 
to herself. Her happiness was complete when some one 
asked how the mayonnaise was made, and she was able 
to promise the receipt, which had been given her by 
" her poor dear husband's regimental cook's third cousin, 
who had married her maid." Mr. Ogle entertained the 
company with one or two curious anecdotes about the 
natural history of fish, and with the account of the 
salmon and fish-breeding establishments at Huningue, 
which he had been lately visiting ; in short, they all 
seemed happy and amused. The food having been done 
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full justice to, the young men, with permission received, 
lighted tlieir cigars, and apparently abandoned them- 
selves to the dolce far niente. It was near five before 
the fragments of the feast were handed over to the 
expectant gillies, and tlie party sauntered slowly back 
to the Castle to spend the rest of the day. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SCHEMES. 

• 

•* Wliy, nothing comes ainii(8, if money come withal.*' 
** I charge thee, fling away ambition." 

SUAKSPKARE. 

It was no vain alarm that Lady Frankland had taken 
about her boy, for it was discovered on the following 
day that the poor little fellow had caught a violent cold, 
notwithstanding Lady Charlotte's care for him. This 
made the mother very uneasy, and she Iiad sat nearly 
all day with the child in the nursery. There was enough 
to make Iicr anxious, for Gibby was very feverish, and 
she knew that they were twenty miles and more from 
Ullapool, tlie nearest point where they could get a doctor. 

About dressing- time Sir Gilbert came into the room 
to see how the child was getting on, and found him 
sitting up in his cot, playing with Evelyn, who was 
cutting out paper soldiers for him ; the little hands 
were hot and burning, and Sir Gilbert settled to send 
for the doctor, though he lumself thought the boy less 
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feverish than he had been earlier in the day. He said 
to Evelyn, " I suppose you fled here, my dear, because 
you could not stand Lady Luxborough any longer ; it 's 
very good of you, though, to sit up here with this little 
chap and Milady." 

" I like it very much, indeed I do ; though I do think 
I had enough of her, to say the truth. She thought it 
* her duty as a friend' to say much to me that in no 
way concerned her, and then womed her daughter so 
effectually that she made her cry, and then I could stand 
it no more, and was very glad I could plead Gibby's 
illness as an excuse for leaving her Ladyship to her own 
devices." 

" Never mind, Evelyn," said Lady Frankland, looking 
up from the letter she was writing ; " she will be gone 
in two days. Now, Gibby darling, you must be quiet and 
go to sleep; see how good baby is — quite asleep;" and 
there in her cradle lay the little girl, the picture of health 
and beauty,— a dark-haired, black-eyed little maiden of 
a year old. 

Evelyn left the room, and Lady Frankland got up 
from her occupation and took the boy on her lap, and 
he, being really tired, fell asleep in a few minutes. 

" What a very nice girl that is, Augusta," said Sir 
Gilbert ; " I never saw one I liked better, except yourself. 
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AVhat a really nice wife she would make for Basil ; just 
the very woman ; she has all the qualities he requires, 
and would make him such a far happier man." 

" For Basil ! " echoed Lady Frankland. " What do 
you mean, Gilbert? How can you think of such a 
thing ? Basil must marry money, and I want him to 
marry Susan Mackenzie. Evelyn hasn't a penny. I 'm 
very ambitious for him, dear, you know, and immensely 
proud of him ; he mustn't throw himself away. Tliink 
what worlds of good he might do with Susan's money ! 
And Basil is so good, well-principled, and anxious to 
be in a useful position in life." 

" Well, my dear, and do you suppose people can do 
no good in the world without money ? because my ex- 
perience had taught me to think very dififei*ently. Susan 
Mackenzie is a capital girl, and I like her very much, 
but I think her too much used to her own way, and too 
independent to suit Basil. Don't you tliink he would 
be miserable with a wife who would take the wind so 
completely out of his sails as she would ? You know 
how fond I am of Basil, Augusta; I don 't think I could 
care more for him if he were my own son ; but think 
how fond he is of his own way, and of being listened 
to, and made much of. Do you think he would be 
happy with Susan Mackenzie ? She is well calculated 
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to suit Charles Hay; indeed, I sometimes think she 
has a slight tenderness for him, notwithstanding her 
off-hand, careless manner, and he seems to get on well 
enough with her. But, my dear wife, don't let us be 
match-making and match-marring, or sacrificing hap- 
piness to money." 

" Well, we shall see," answered Lady Frankland. ' " I 
like Charlie very much ; but as to any girl looking at 
him when Basil is there, I can 't understand it, and I *m 
afraid I can't promise not to do all I can to make Basil 
like Susan. I don't agree wdth you about her character ; 
and he would be another man quite witli a large property 
to manage ; and do just imagine my grandfather's rage 
if he got any idea tliat Basil wn^ thinking of maiTying 
Evelyn Moncrieff. She is a very nice dear girl, but that 
never would do." 

" Lord Pendarves has the same absurd ideas that 
Basil has about marrying an heiress, or rather, I 
suppose it is he that has dinned it into Basil's ears 
that he can't many without money, just because he 
has only a life-interest in the little he has. Why, he 
could insure his life, as lots have done before, and will 
do again." 

" Here come the young men in from fishing," said 
Lady Frankland, as she moved to tlie window and 
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looked out. " Oh, Gilbert, is not Basil good and beau- 
tiful-looking?" 

" Yes, my dear ; yes, a very nice good face ; but re- 
member, you must not spoil Basil so much. Just think 
of the amount of adoration and attention he will require 
from his wife if you go on at this rate." 

" I wish Edith could have come down here a little 
while, it would have done her so much good ; and then 
she could have gone about with Basil, which I cannot. 
Well, I shall watch Evelyn carefully. One day, I 
forget which, he and the General and Charlie dine at 
Achmelvich," said her Ladyship. 

"When the Luxboroughs are gone, I suppose," 
answered her husband. "Poor old Luxborough, he 
made a great mistake in his marriage, but then he did 
what so many do —was caught at the rebound. Dear 
me, I remember it as well as if it was yesterday. He 
was desperately in love with Lady Diana Heathcote, 
and the parents would not allow it, and he was miser- 
able, and rather took to drinking ; and one evening he 
was a little merry at some London ball, and proposed 
or said something of the kind to that handsome Miss 
Morton, and her mother, old Warnborough, never lost 
sight of him, and announced the marriage then and 
there right and left, and next morning poor Luxborough 
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found himself nailed. At least that was the story ; but 
he is my oldest and dearest friend, and I would do 
anything in the world for him." 

" A man, with his * oldest and dearest friend/ always 
amuses me so much," said Lady Frankland, as she rose 
and laid the sleeping Gibby in his cot. " They meet with, 
* My dear old fellow, so delighted to see you ;' ' What 
ages since we met ;' 'You are looking ten years younger,' 
and so on ; a pause, and in two minutes each has taken 
up a sheet of the Times'' 

Sir Gilbert laughed heartily, and said, "Well, my 
oldest friend will have to read the Times instead of 
dining, if I don't go and dress. You will come down 
to dinner, dear, won't you?" 

"0 yes; I think Gibby will be quiet now, and 
nurse can watch him. He is veiy feverish, poor little 
man, I shall be very glad when the doctor comes." 

'* Lady Frankland, shall I stay wdth Gibby while you 
are at dinner? I'm not a bit hungry, and no one will 
miss me," said Evelyn Moncrieff, who had just come 
into the room. 

"I know one person who will miss you," — Evelyn 
coloured, — " the General," and she laughed merrily. 
"I never saw such a flirtation as he carries on with 
you; believe me, there is nothing like the atten- 
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tions and devotions of tin elderlv admirer " said Sir 
Gilbert, 

"Xo, mv dear" answered I^dv Frankland; "vou 
can't be sjiared, and the chick is fast asleep. Xow I 
must go and dress." 

Evelyn looked excessively pretty as she stood in the 
doorway. She had on a bi ight blue silk skirt, with a 
white body, and a blue ribbon jxissed through her hair, 
which it set oft' to great advantage. She had lovely 
hands and anus, which were no slight addition to her 
ven* attractive appearance. 

"Oh, Evelyn, do l^e good - natureil, and entertain 
Lady Luxborough till Tm dresseil; 111 be as quick 
as I possibly can," and Evelyn nodded and went 
down stairs. 

The drawing-room, however, wa^ untenanted, and she 
waited a few minutes alone, when Basil St. Jolm walkeil 
in, savinj;, "You and I are alwavs readv the first, I 
think. Miss Moncrieff." 

"I'm afraid all my virtues are little useless things, 
like punctuality," said Evelyn, putting down the book 
slie had taken up. 

" Your virtues are just thase most calculated to make 
all thost* abiiut you happy," said Basil quietly. 

Evelyn lookeil surpriseil, and rather pleaseil, and 
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answered, "Ah, you see, you don't see the many faults, 
Mr. St. John ; they are numberless, I 'm afi-aid." 

" No one is perfect, and it would be folly to pretend 
it ; but one thing I admire in you beyond measure, and 
you must forgive my saying it, and that is the way that 
from morning to niglit you are always occupied, and 
always active and independent." 

"Then I'm afraid you have been used to very idle 
people. I think I have always had the advantage of 
living with very clever people, who, though they were 
not pleasant, obliged me to keep up everything I knew, 
and to try to learn more, and pick up all the crumbs 
of information I could." 

"Your music in the evening also is an immense 
treat to me. Will you sing * In terra sola,' and ' I saw 
from the beach ' for me this evening ?" said Basil, 

"0 yes, with pleasure; but why do you like such 
melancholy songs ?" asked Evelyn. 

" I don 't think I do in general, but — " and here Basil 
was interrupted by Lady Luxborough's entrance, who 
came in looking very handsome in crimson velvet and 
pearls, but extremely overdressed for the occasion, as 
was also her daughter, who wore a smart and dirty 
London ball gown. 

" Nobody else down ; where *s Lady Frankland ? What 

H 
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<kU1 tilings ix*oj)le do! I met her going to dress just 
now. Oh ! I l»og your jxinlon, Mr. St. John ; I didn't 
tliink you coulil be down ahvady, so lately as I saw 
you come in," said Lady LuxlK)rough ; then, after a 
moments j^use, she continued, "You never were in 
London, Miss Monerieff, I supix>se?" she said, glancing 
contemptuously at Evelyn's costume. 

*• O yes ; I was out a whole season the year before 
last," answereil Evelyn quietly. 

** Who took you out ? I never remember seeing you 
anj'where," said her Ladyship in a voice of great con- 
tempt. 

"I know who t«»ok vou out," said Basil, "I remem- 
ber seeing you the one day I hapi>eneil to he in such 
ven* good societv — Ladv William CorTin;:jton : but then 
she only goes to such ven* smart jxirties, that we were 
not likflv to meet ^liss MoncrieftV 

Ladv LuxK'ixaijih blu<ht-d scarlet, and Evelvu looked 
at Dasil rather n-proach fully, and said, *-I went out 
with Lady William, anil she was ven- kind to me, 
and took as much care of me as if I had Ixvn her own 
ilaughter;" and then she addeil, meaning to soothe 
Li-ly LuxlH»nm^irs niftknl plumes, " I ivmemWr so well 
st-^iuir Miss Ilinton at the Duchess of Claim^ualds; 
shv L>.'keil von' wtll in that ci^tume." Now this. 
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though Evelyn knew it not, was a specially sore point 
with Lady Luxborough, in that, after moving heaven 
and earth for an invitation to the Duchess's ball, all 
that she could obtain was an invitation for Miss Hinton 
to go under some one else's chaperonage. 

Lady Luxborough looked daggers, and muttered 
something about people being out of their places, when 
fortunately Lady Frankland and the rest of the party 
came in. But, when dinner was annoimced, as Basil 
put out his arm to take Evelyn in. Lady Frankland 
said, "I think we ought to change places a little. 
Basil, will you take Miss Hinton? and the General 
will take you, Evelyn." Basil frowned, but did as he 
was told; and talked all dinner-time to Mr. Ogle, who 
was on his otlier side. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so let life, death, and that vast for ever. 
Be one grand, sweet song." 

KlNOSLE^'. 

The following day, at Achnielvich Castle, the heiress 
was sitting over her dressing-rooni fire, having her hair 
brushed. " Pareons," she began, " have you been with 
those things to Mr. Macrae?" 

"Yes, ma'am, and he was very grateful to you for 
your kindness; and if he is not taking a liberty, he 
would be 80 glad to see you any time you are passing 
his way." 

" yes, I '11 go certainly, but I 've been so busy I 
liave had no time. — IIow I do wish there was an 
Episcopal church here," she thought; "I can't bear 
these kirk services, and it 's that or none. If there was 
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one, I suppose I and my servants would Ibnn all the 
congregation." 

Mr. Macrae was the minister, who had met with a 
bad accident the week before, and was now laid up. 

Susan dropped the book she was pretending to 
read, and dismissed her maid, got up, walked to the 
window, threw it wide open, leant her head against the 
shutter, and began to soliloquize thus : " Wliat a mess 
I do make of tilings!" and she took a letter from 
the table. " I have got this worthless tenant through 
my own softness and obstinacy combined. I never 
shall get on alone, and yet I can't marry any of these 
people who ask me. No one knows how I long for 
some one I could care for a little, who would help and 
guide me. Money is indeed a heavy responsibility. I 
know I act on impulse. What a thorough mess I have 
made of my benefactions !" and a smile crossed her face 
at the recollection of the way in which she had been 
fleeced on all sides. 

" Dear old Aunt Charlotte, she is not a bit of help to 
me, and the spirit of contradiction comes on me so 
often to oppose her economies and plans. How happy 
those people all seem at the lodge ! Mr. St. John — why, 
it has done him a world of good to be with Lady Frank- 
land and Evelyn. Wliat a nice creature he is, and he 
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never * spoons * one in the least. How well he would 
do for Evelyn ; but she is always praising Charles Hay. 
Now, he is the sort of man I could look up to, only I 
don't believe he ever has had an idea of the kind in his 
. head. How nobly and thoroughly independent he is in 
all liLS ways ! I remember what my aunt told me about 
his giving up all the money to his mother; ah! but 
then, she added, * Air. Hay is a most terrible flirt, and 
has nothing w^hatever to marry on,' and she rambled 
back to his father's histoiy. Poor dear old thing, 
what a furmy mind she must have. She was very 
positive about Charlie Hay, though. How pleasant he 
is ! such immense fun. He was rich about the Dublin 
young ladies, who did nothing but tell him they were 
so tired of their names ; and he bears all his trials so 
good-humoured ly. Poor fellow 1 for he lias had a gi*eat 
deal to woiTy him at home, I fancy, and some trouble 
to make both ends meet. A\Tiat a pity society is so 
constituted that I can't say, * Do take a little of this 
money which I am wasting, and make your mother com- 
fortable with it;' and he likes my nmsic, and seems to 
like talking to me. Now, I should like really to be his 
great friend, and maiTy him to some very nice girl ; but 
she must be very nice indeed. Evelyn Moncrieff ? No, 
she would not do, slie 's too yuiet and passive ; at least 
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she seems so. I wonder how she would behave under 
circumstances of great danger or temptation. Plenty of 
moral courage in her, I expect. Moml courage ! that *s 
what Charles Hay and I agreed women had more of 
than men. He said men had no courage to face each 
otlier's opinions, and run counter to them. They get into 
trouble for fear of being chaffed or lauglied at. Women 
don't mind that ; they do what they do, right or wrong, 
because they choose, not because other women laugh 
them in or out of it. I am sure he is right. I wonder 
what I should have done had I been a man ? gone a 
great pace, I suppose. Well, it's weary trying and 
trying for ever and ever to do what is riglit, and finding 
one fails so utterly. If I only had such a man as good 
old General Tremaine to help and guide me. I wonder 
whether he woidd kindly marry me?" and she laughed 
outright at her idea. "Ileigho ! 'Quand an n'apas ce que 
ran aime, il faut aiincr ce que ran a* that, and * Faire 
ce qiie dais cidvienne que 2>oiirra' are my two mottoes, 
and I must try and act up to them ; if one only could, 
what a blessing it would be; and now I must stop 
thinking, and write to Lady Frankland. How surprised 
Mr. St. John will be at being let in for a dance ! He 
votes reels a disgrace to the nineteenth centur}^, I 
believe; but we will have some good valses, and by 
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that time I suppose tlie Grants will be here, and Lady 
Luxborough gone. AVliat a woman that is 1" and Susan 
Mackenzie sat down and wrote as follows :- 

"Deau Lady Frankland, -We are going to liave 
our yearly tenants* ball on Thursday, and my aunt and 
I think it would be very good of you if you and your 
party would condescend to come and help to enliven us 
witli your presence. If you will come, will you spare 
Miss Moncrieff to me on Tuesday, as she was kind 
enough to say she would help me with her taste in the 
decoration of our room? If the gentlemen who dine 
with us on Wednesday like to have beds here, I shall 
be deliglited to put them up. — With much love, believe 
me, dear Lady* Fmnkland, yours very sincerely, 

" Susan Mackenzie. 

*' AciiMELVicii CA.STLE, Saturday.'^ 

Having finished this note, she put on her hat and 
came down stairs, saying, " Act, act in the living pre- 
sent. I will go at once to poor Mr. Macrae, though 
I meant to have dawdled away the afternoon in the 
boat, reading Gin/ Livingstone^ 

She went down to her aimt, and said, "Are you 
busy, dear, or will you walk with me to see Mr. 
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Macrae ? I *ni going to take him some jelly and some 
of the grapes : there are a few ripe, I see. I can go 
alone if you are busy, or afraid of the sun." 

" Oh, my dear, I 'm sure I will go with pleasure ; but 
you won't mind waiting while I prepare a bottle of my 
embrocation for him, poor man. I shan't be five 
minutes." 

" I '11 wait in the garden, Aunt Charlotte, and let the 
dogs out." 

" Only one, please ; that horrid Scamp tore all my 
lace last time." 

" Very well," said Susan, as she ran down to prepare 
her basket of food. During all the walk she listened 
patiently to Aunt Charlotte's dissertations. Called on 
the sick minister, found him well enough to be able to 
preach next day. Visited the schools on her way back, 
and charmed the children and schoolmaster alike by 
her pleasant manner, and the real interest she took in 
them. 

The next day was Sunday, and the weather still 
lovely and hot. Sasan and her aunt drove to the kirk, 
which piece of duty they never failed to perfoim. Lady 
Charlotte did not at all mind it ; for she was of that 
school of divinity who think that the beauty of a ser- 
mon consists in its length, and not in your being able 
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to get any ideas from it. She had been brought up 
north of the Tweed, and though nominally of an Epi- 
scopalian family, her notions of the Church were rather 
wild, and when she could not find an Episcopal 
Church she was by no means displeased with the 
prayera and psalmody of the Establishment. 

Susan Mackenzie disliked it all cordially ; but as she 
was a young lady of decidedly High Church tendencies, 
this may easily be imagined ; and she always entered a 
vehement protest against the whole system, and de- 
clared that she only went because the people would 
think she was a heathen if she did not. 

And truly it was a melancholy performance, for in 
Sutherlandshire, as in most other parts of Scotland, the 
bulk of the inhabitants were Fi^ee Kirk, and separated 
from the Establishment, and consequently the poor old 
kirk was nearly empty, and except Susan's Scotch ser- 
vants contained few others. To-day the congregation 
had an addition in the shape of Evelyn Moncrieff, the 
General, Basil, Charles, and Mr. Ogle, who had come 
over from the lodge to see how Mr. Macrae was going 
on, and, to their surprise, found him well enough to 
preach, and so were answered in their inquiries. Seve- 
ral dogs likewise formed part of the audience, and twice 
a battle-royal waged under the reading-desk, thereby 
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disturbing the gravity of the English part of the con- 
gr^tion. 

In the accent of the j^eople tliere was none of the 
twang of the Lowland Scotch, for in Sutherlandshire, 
where Gaelic is the language of the natives, English 
is taught as a foreign tongue in the schools; and 
generally with a very j)ure accent. 

The service was long and tedious, and the "dis- 
coiu'se" of an hour and-a-half turned on the not very 
practical subject " of the propriety of eating things 
offered to idols ; " but it ended at last. The small build- 
ing was soon emptied, and while the caniages were 
being prepared the gentlefolks remained talking out- 
side the kirk. 

" Susan," said Evelyn, " 1 've a note from Lady 
Frankland for you ; she thought I should be sure to see 
you here ; such a strenuous supporter as you are of your 
country's creed. She will allow you my valuable com- 
pany on Tuesday ; but she very much doubts whether 
she can come to you on Thursday. Poor little Gibby 
is very far from weU, and she and Sir Gill^ert have 
sent to Ullapool for the doctor. I did not want to 
leave her, but she says I must go." 

" Poor little fellow, I hope it is nothing very serious," 
said Susan. 
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" I trust not," answered Evelyn ; " but he is not very 
strong, and being the only boy they are naturally anxious; 
but I daresay the doctor will soon set him up." 

" It *8 very jolly of you to come and help me. I 
hope it won't bore you very much ; it will take us all 
Wednesday to arrange," said Susan. 

" By the bye, gentlemen," chimed in Lady Charlotte, 
" I hope you are going to stay and sleep at Achmelvich 
on Wednesday, for it really is not worth while going 
back to return again on Thursday, for I suppose you 
mean to honour Susan's dance ; it 's a long dreary drive 
at night over these hills, and so close to the water as 
the road goes in places. Tliere have been several acci- 
dents there, and the mail was upset quite lately. I 
could show you the exact spot." 

" We shall be very happy to stay at Achmelvich, 
Lady Charlotte," said the Geneml, bowing, " for the 
sake of your society and Miss Mackenzie's, and not to 
avoid these t<jrrors you hold up. Give us credit to 
suppose that the danger would be no drawback with 
such a prize before us," he said, laying his hand on 
his heart. 

" That 's very kindly said of you. General," said 
Susan ; " we don't often get such pretty things said to 
us ; do we, Evelyn ? " 
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" I don't, ceitainly," answered Evelyn, smiling ; " but 
you are used to homage right and left." 

"And much it all means, dear," Susan said sadly'; 
" but here comes Mr. Macrae, and I must si)eak to him, 
and ask him how he is." 

" If he is better, Susan, I am sure it is owing to my 
embrocation ; I never knew it fail." 

" Mr. Macrae, can you come back and dine with us — 
the change will do you good ?" said Susan kindly. 

" Thank you, no, my dear young lady. I have 
another discourse to deliver this evening at the school- 
house on the hill." 

" Well, you will come then on Thursday, and be sure 
and bring your sister ; there is not such another reel- 
dancer this side of Inverness. Goodbye now. The 
ponies are very fidgety. Goodbye, Evelyn dear, come 
early on Tuesday, like a good little girl." And so say- 
ing, witli a pretty graceful bow to the rest of the party, 
Susan jumped into her pony-carriage, wliere her aunt 
was already seated, and drove off. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A GLIMMERING OF THE TRUTH. 

** Que faU-tu Ik seul et rfiveur? 
Je m'entretiens avec moi-m6me. 
Ah prends garde au \)^n\ extreme 
Que que causer avec un flatteur." 

*' Berkeley Square, 
July, 

" Dear Basil, — Thank you for the fish you sent me. 
You have a view to kill me with gout, I suppose, for 
the kipper was first-rate. I hear Luxborough is with 
you, and her Ladyship — Eheu ! Ask him if he can let 
me have half a score of his Hampshire Down ewe-lambs 
to breed from ; and tell him I me^n to beat him in 
short-homs at the next meeting of R. A. S. 

" You are, of course, making the most of your time 
with the heiress. You know how well that would suit 
your book, and please me, for maiTy without money 
you cannot. 

" No news, except that Connomon leaves the turf and 
manies Mrs. Grant, who pays his debts, but doesn't 
allow him a latch-key. ]>ob Thompson is smashed for 
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£20,000, and amongst his lot they cannot raise the wind 
to that extent. 

I 'm not very well, and gone under the old doctor. 

Blue pills for ever. Write to me. — Yr. affec. 

" Pendarves." 

This letter Basil had brought to him with many 
others, when he was sitting hy the river-side at lun- 
cheon with Charlie, — invitations to balls, Greenwich 
and Ilichmond dinners, etc., which had followed him 
north. He laughed heartily at some of them, and 
agreed " it was better to be down in Scotland quietly, 
than rotting away days and nights alike in London." 

Basil read his grandfather's lettijr can^fully, folded it 
up, put it in his pocket, and sat quietly thinking for 
some time. Then he turned to Charlie, " Any news ?" 
" No, not much,*' he answered ; " my mother's ideas of 
Scotland and fishing amuse me very much. Holloa, 
here's an invite to deer-stalk any day I like to fix next 
month from Macintosh. That's uncommonly good- 
natured of him. I confess I should like of all things 
to have a stag's head of my own shooting, and stick up 
in my digging in town." 

" Ah, don't be too sure about getting the head, even 
when you have got the animal ; they don't always give 
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tbem to you, I can tell you, aud then the keepers change 
them, and phiy all manner of tricks. No, if you want 
a good head, l)ettor do as a man who lejoiceil in the 
name of Tom kins did. He rented a very good moor 
in the east of Scotland, and to the astonishment of the 
rest of his party, who knew he could not hit a haystack, 
one year he c;ime south witli a magnificent royal head 
of thirteen tines, which appeared in glory over his side- 
board in Brompton. * Fine head ; got it myself off my 
moor in the north.' Sure enough he had got it him- 
self, for he hatl given £5 for it to the old keejx^r, whose 
cottage it had graced for many a day, liaWng been shot 
by him in the winter. It 's all true, isn't it, Duncan ? 
He laughs." 

"Ay, ay, sir; I've heard tell that story often and 
often ; it 's true enougli," said Duncan. 

" So you see, Charlie, if you want a head, better buy 
a good one, and liave done with it." 

" I 've a mind above your grovelling one," answered 
the young man, lying back and lighting his pipe. " I 
wonder whether people think I 've come into a fortune : 
here are actually three invitations for gn)use-shooting, 
but I don't mean to go away from here till my time's 
lip, as Sir Gilbert and Augusta are good enough to keep 
me. This is thorough enjojTuent," He smoked on for 
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some time, and then said, " I shall go on up the river ; 
are you going on fishing V 

" No, Charlie, I Ve cut my shins, and can't tumble 
about amongst these rocks any more to-day. I '11 wait 
here till you come back, and finish my sketch." 

" Very well, then ; there 's the Saturday Review. 
Bead that, and wake yourself up with some of its just, 
pleasant articles. What fun and what common sense 
combined ! How I do enjoy it ! Now, l*m ofil I 
shall take you, Duncan; Mr. St. John doesn't want 
you. Sandy, you may stay with Mr. St. John." 

Basil told the lad he might take his things and go 
home, as he did not mean to fish any more ; and be sure 
and leave the two fish lie had killed, in the dog-cart 
in which they were to go back. 

Basil took up the Saturday, and amused himself for 
half-an-hour reading the lighter articles ; then he em- 
barked in a political article, and found he was not 
attending, so di'opped the paper, and apparently re- 
mained watcliing the river as it flowed rapidly by. But 
his thoughts were far otherwise occupied ; and over his 
face stole an expression of weariness and sadness. Of 
what was he thinking ? He hardly knew. At first, that 
this life was very pleasant and thoroughly enjoyable; 
then, as it was very much Basil's habit to look ahead 
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and seek for grievances, he l)egan to reflect tliat tiiue 
was passing away, and that he must kill time somehow 
thn>ugh tlie autumn and winter. Why would it not 
always he the fisliing season ? Then came the reflection, 
was it only tlie fishing he regretted ? He had other 
lK)uts of salmon-fishing in i)renous years, and had never 
felt so low about leaving Scotlan«l before. He was very 
f(»nd of shooting; and had the nui of all his grand- 
father's i)roiK'rty. Was it leaving Augusta that he ro- 
in*ett<*d ? No ; he had Wen always fondest of Ids sister 
Edith, wht) was younger than liimself, and who had till 
now lxH»n his gn>at ally ; till now he hatl tliought her 
ver}' jjerfect. 

Wliat was the matter with him ? He took up his 
sketeliing lxx)k, and l)egan to cut his pencils. WTiat 
was it wliich now made him feel restless and dissatisfied, 
and ever anxious to be back at the hnlge ? He, who used 
to fish from nine in the morning till dusk, and find the 
day all too short for the amusement, now found from 
eleven till thi*ee more tluin sufficient. To what did he 
look forward ? he asked himself To a saunter into the 
garden amongst the gooseberry-lnislies, and up the vil- 
lage to sit on the bridge with his sister and Evelyn 
Moncrieft', and watch the sahnon lying asleep in the 
river l>elow. 



■0e 
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Tiien lie began to think of Evelyn : " What a blessed, 
nnaflfected, light-hearted sonl she is!" and he stopped 
suddenly in the outline that he was trying to draw. 

"Am I falling in love with that girl ? That would never 
do. What would my grandfather and Augusta tliink of 
such an idea ? But it can't be. I like lier well enough ; 
but I am not in love with her. I have never been in 
love since I was seventeen, and was desperate about my 
tutor's daughter : let 's see, she must have been a good 
fifteen years older than I was ;" and Basil laughed 
aloud at the thought. " Poor Miss Maunder ! she mar- 
ried the curate, and has eight red-haired children. "No 
man is wise at all hours. I thought in those days I 
must hang myself, when I heard of her engagement. 
Well, since then I have never cared for any girl. 1 
wonder why my grandfather writes like this !" and he 
took out the old peer's letter, and read it through. 
" Susan Mackenzie, be hanged ! why the deuce can't 
they leave a fellow alone ? Here I am being told for 
ever to marry her; and I don't care one stmw about 
her; and if she wasn*t so jolly and good-tempered, I 
should hate her, because Augusta is always cramming 
her down my throat. Of course, it would be a good 
thing to marry her, — no need to tell me that; she is 
well connected, and all that. But, thank Heaven ! bad 
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UH I may Ik*, I 'in not quite such a brute as to marry a 
woman I <lon't car*.* for, solely because she has money. 
How Ixjautiliil PLvolyn did look when she was singing! 
and how ^loriouiily she does sing; worse luck to it. I 
woiidiir wliethcr she will ever care about me." For 
litwil, with all his faults, was not vain or conceited 
about himself, tliough i>eople who knew him only a 
little thought he gave himself great airs. 

'• What folly it is to think about the girl at all! I 
tliir(\say thrrc'.s some cornet quartered at Exeter to 
whom .she is drvoted, — then* may be, for all I know to 
the contrary; autl besides that, besiKiken or not, she 
won't do for me. Hut cortainlv I never did feel more 
like falling in lovi*. 

"hut tln' gnindfathcr— the grandfather: there's the 
inb! A niiM» tix I should be in if I married any one 
withont his consent. Why, he would dock my allow- 
anro; antl I shonld 1k» worth fnun £C00 to £800 a year, 
and that \Nt»uKl hv a vory nice thing to marry upon. 
r/o sart) sun), ami it's no use iH^thcriuir mvself now. 
What I like abont Kveh n is, that she is so utterly 
nnllki^ the rej;uhitit»n young lady so active and so 
lmnd>.and ahle to Kn^k after hei-self; to si»e the way 
hhe trots about the hills, ami along tht^se detestable 
iMlhs l.,\ the vixer She is not a victim to her clothes. 
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and yet how wonderfully neatly she is always turned out. 
Poor girl ! she would make a grand wife for Charlie ; 
but as fof his marrying, I don't see how ho is ever to do 
it, for that property won't right itself in his time. But 
how cheery he is about it all, while I go grumbling on. 
I wish I knew what Evelyn thought about me; she 
always seems to like to talk to me; but then she 
is as happy with the General or Gibby, to all appear- 
ance." 

" Hallo ! why, here is Topsy," he said, as a great black 
retriever bounced up to him. " Have you run away, 
old man ? No ! why, there *s the General and that girl," 
he said, and blushed consciously as he got up. 

"What a long walk. Miss Moncrieff 1 are you not 
quite beat ? Will you have some sherry?" he said, as 
he stooped and rinsed his flask-cup in the water. 

" No, none, thank you, Mr. St. John. The General 
and I had some delicious thick milk at the cottage. 
Your sister was sitting with Gibby, and Lady Lux- 
borough was packing; so, as it was not veiy hot the 
General and I thought we would have a good long walk : 
and he has been so good and kind, and taken such care 
of me," she said, smiling at him. " But it took me some 
time to get here ; it 's a good four miles." 

" You will go back in the dog- cart, won't you ? There 's 
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loiids of r(H)in ; and you will trust me to drive you, won't 
you ?" added Basil, iu rather a lower tone of voice. 

" O yes !" she said, lifting her eyes to him, ancT dropping 
them as quickly, when she saw the expixjssion of admira- 
tion with which he was l(X>king at her. And she certainly 
did look very pretty in her dark serge dress and jacket. 

" What a nice sketch you have begun ! Hasn't he, 
Cieneral ?" she said, taking up the portfolio. 

*• Yes, you 've got on famously, St. John," said the 
(Jeneral. 

"Oh, it's a horrid daub! won't you do a little to it 
for me V* said Basil. 

*' 1 shall only s\m\ it." But as he went on begging 
her to helj) him with the water, which woiUd look as if 
it ran the wrong way, she took off* her gloves and sat 
down on the grass and began painting, and Basil sat 
down beside her to wat<*h what she did. 

"AMieie's Hay?" said the General, who did not much 
caix) about this sketching process. 

" Gont^ up the river a little way," replied Basil. 

" Then I '11 walk up and join him, and then we can 
come back together," said the General. 

Basil thought of his late reflections as he saw him 
turn away, and half smiled as he thought how he and 
Evelyn were somehow always thrown together. 
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" How comes it/' he said, " that the Luxboroughs ai*e 
not gone ? " 

" Oh, she got a letter by the post to-day to say they 
could not be taken in at the next place they were going 
to till Wednesday. I'm sure I'm not surprised at 
people's putting ofif that moment as late as possible. 
She was as cross as she could be, and blew iiu up, 
who could have nothing to do with the matter," said 
Evelyn, laughing. " How any woman who really does 
mean to do right, can systematically make herself so 
unpleasant, I can't imagine ; I suppose it 's all temper. 
By the bye. Lady Charlotte drove over to prescribe for 
Gibby, and I left her with a bottle in one hand and a 
spoon in the other, vainly trying to persuade your sister 
to let her give some of her medicine to the child." 

"Did Miss Mackenzie come over also?" asked Basil. 

" No, she didn't ; but how anxiously you asked that : 
has Susan exercised her usual spell on you, the stony- 
hearted, as Lady Frankland used to call you?" 

" Did she ? 1 '11 pull her up for that. But, as regards 
Miss Mackenzie, I think her veiy pleasant ; but she is 
about the last person I should ever fall in love with, 
because — " and he hesitated. 

" Because what ?" said Evelyn ; " do tell me. I think 
if I were a man, Susan is the person of all others I 
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should like to many; she is so very straightforward and 
simple, and so full of life and fun, and not in the least 
spoilt by all the attention she has received." 

" Do you remember, Miss MoncrieflF, the first conver- 
sation I ever had with you was about Miss Mackenzie ? 
You would not tell me what she was like," asked BasiL 

" Yes, I remember quite well. I would not say any- 
tliing, because Lady Frankland had done nothing but 
tell me how exactly she would suit you, so I would 
not prejudice you in any way. Don't you think I 
was wise?" added Evelyn. 

" Yes, perhaps. I was disappointed in her looks ; 
but then I only admire fair-haired women." 

Evelyn laughed, and said, "Tliank you for the im- 
plied compliment." 

" No," he continued, " I don't mean it as a compli- 
ment to you, but it s a fact. You ask me why I don't 
fall in love with your friend. AMiat an odd question ! 
— simply, I supix>se, because she does not come at all 
near my ideal ; but she has plenty of others to worship 
her ; she is too plain-spoken for me." 

"Well, what do you think of Miss Hinton?" asked 
Evelyn. 

" Oh, that poor girl ; what a life she must have of it ! 
I Wonder she doesn't run away >vith her music-master 
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to escape from that mother; and yet Lady Luxboroiigh, 
1 know, means kindly ; but she does all her virtuous 
actions in such a very unpleasant way: sits up with 
a sick servant, and preaches and rates till she makes 
the patient's slight cold nearly turn into a nervous 
fever. She is always saying to me, ' I 'm one of those 
people who think everybody ought to have a j)rofes- 
sion,' just as if it wasn't worry enough to be idle with-* 
out having it dinned into one's ears for ever. How 
well you have done that bridge ; there 's the GeneraVs 
head appearing on the other side — put liim in, and 
Charlie. I shall always keep that drawing as a re- 
membrance of my happy ti«ie up here," said Basil, as 
the others came within earshot. 

" Oh, what a very jolly drawing !" exclaimed Charlie, 
when he came up with his face radiant with pleasure ; 
"but I can show even better than that. Look at 
Duncan, Basil." 

"Ah, Mr. St. John, you gave up fishing at the wrong 
moment. Yon 's a right fish," said Duncan. 

" By Jove ! so it is ; hook it up. Forty lbs., as I 'm 
alive," said Basil, who had jumped on his feet with 
alacrity on seeing the prize, which with difficulty 
Duncan was carrying. 

" Charlie, where did you get it ?" 
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" In the Dyke Pool, and a pretty dance it led me. 
It rose at once with a green-bodied fly, and then it 
would not come again, so I changed it to this small 
brown tail and light body, and hooked it, and I had to 
give it thirty-eight minutes before I landed liim; the 
best fun I ever had in my life. Isn't he a beauty ?" 

" I 'm uncommonly glad you got liim, old fellow. 
l)id you see the fun, General ?" asked Basil. 

" Only the last quarter of an hour, and I must give 
my young friend all kvSo^ for the way he payed the 
fish. I had no idea he was such a fisherman." 

"What's worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
or rather trying to do well," answered Charlie; "but 
I beg your pardon. Miss MoncrieflF, for all this fishing 
talk." 

"Oh, it's nothing to what I am used to," laughed 
Evelyn, "and at any rate it is better than hunting 
conversation. I can understand what you mean, and 
I can see the result." 

" Now, let 's see the sketch, Basil. Oh, give it to me. 
Why, it 's the very image of the place." 

" Give it to you, indeed ! Don't you wish you may 
get it ? You 're a cool hand, Charlie. I shall do nothing 
of the kind," answered Basil. " Why, it 's nearly all 
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"O then, that accounts for its goodness; but come 
away, it 's getting cold and damp ; let 's get home." 

They walked to the cottage where the dog-cart put 
up, Charlie descanting all the way to Basil upon the 
big fish, and leaving the General to entertain Evelyn. 

When they got into the dog-cai-t Basil carefully 
helped her in and sat by her to drive; but having 
done that he hanily spoke during the journey, and left 
her to banter the General and Cliariie upon the way the 
cart was weighed down behind, which Chariie declared 
was entirely owing to his fish being put too much behind. 

They were very merry, and Evelyn told General 
Tremaine that he must dance with her at Susan's 
ball ; and he declared he would dance the reel of 
Tulloch. Basil then chimed in and declaimed against 
reels, and said, "You don't dance them, I hope. Miss 
Moncrieff ?" and then added, " I think them so ungrace- 
ful; no one but a bred and bom Scot ought to think of 
such a thing." 

" I expect that you and I and everybody will have 
to dance them on Tlmrsday," said Evelyn ; " so make up 
your mind to it." 

As the dog-cart drove up to the door. Lady Frank- 
land was standing on the steps, and said in rather an 
annoyed voice, " I thought, Evelyn, that you and the 
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Geueral had gone up the Aehmelvieh road; l*m sui-e 
you must be quite sick of the river." 

Evelyn looked rather surprised, and the General an 
svvered, " The road to the river is less steep, and I per- 
suaded her to. go tliat way." 

Lady Frankland then said, " I Ve been wanting you 
very much, Evelyn, to help me with some writing." 

" Dear Lady Frankland, I 'm so very soiTy ; let me do 
it now, there's plenty of time," said the girl, aa she 
followed her hostess into the house. 

" Whew !" said Charlie, "what's in the wind, I won- 
der, Milady 's out of sorts." Basil did not answer, but 
went straight to his room. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A GUEST WHO IS A TRIAL. 

** Her only fault (and that is faults enough) 
la, — ^that she is intolerable curst, 
And shrewd, and froward ; so beyond all measure, 
That, were my state far worser than it is, 
I would ntft wed her for a mine of gold." 

Taming of the Shrew. 

Lady Luxborough, who was thoroughly discomposed 
owing to the change in her plans, seemed determined to 
revenge herself upon those she was with, and to make 
the evening as unpleasant to her host and hostess as 
possibly could be. When you had been a short time in 
her company, you could not but feel as if your fur had 
all been stroked backwards, and on the defensive. 

During dinner-time she had done nothing but remon- 
strate with her lord for what he ate and drank ; pro- 
phesied endless illnesses to him, through which she 
declared nothing should induce her to nurse him. 

Her conversation was much in this style : — " My dear 
Luxborough, how any man in his senses can eat haggis 
and not expect to die directly ; really, you do things on 
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purpose to provoke one, I think." " Stewed fruit again ! 
I wonder what was the use of going to Dr. Fergusson 
this spring. You are enough to provoke a saint." 

After dinner she told Lady Frankland she was con- 
vinced that she was giving Gibby the very medicine 
that must turn his slight cold into a gastric fever, till 
she made the poor woman so nervous, that at last she 
left the room, prepared to find her child half-dead when 
she got to the nursery. Then Lady Luxborough turned 
to Evelyn, and told her that she sang well enough, 
but that slie had such an ear, that she thought it kinder 
to say that Miss Moncrieff almost invariably sang out 
of tune ;" and her drawing was pretty, certainly, but so 
out of harmony ; and so her Ladyship ran on till the 
gentlemen came into the room, when, after a slight 
pause in the conversation, Basil went up to Lord Lux- 
borough, and gave him his grandfather's message about 
the lambs, and before Lord Luxborough could answer a 
word, his wife put in — " She was sorry, but really it 
was out of the question ; the lambs were the one thing 
that could not be spared." 

But Lord Luxborough for once contradicted her with 
these words, " My dear, you really know nothing what- 
ever about the matter ; it so happens fifty of these lambs 
are going to Exeter market next month, and Pendarves 
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is heartily welcome to the lot, if he likes. He won't beat 
my short- horns, though. Tell him, St. John, that he 
must come and judge for himself this autumn;" and 
then the good-natured henpecked peer turned to Sir 
Gilbert, and began a learned discussion on sulphates 
and phosphates, deep and surface draining, which suited 
them both equjdly. 

By this time, however, Lady Luxborough, nothing 
daunted, had found another victim to bully, for on 
sitting down to wliist after tea with the General, Mr. 
Ogle, and Basil, she suddenly said, during a deal, " Mr. 
St. John, what has become of that heiress you were 
hunting last season. Miss — Miss—what was the girl's 
name?" 

" I am at a loss to inform your Ladyship; I was not 
aware I was hunting any heiress," answered Basil, with- 
out moving a muscle of his face. 

" yes, I heard all about it at the time," said the 
Lady, glancing at Evelyn, whose head was now bent 
low over Charlie's photograph-book, in which she was 
sticking some ciphers over the portraits. 

" yes, you know," she continued, " Miss Hopkinson, 
or some such lovely name — a girl with red hair, and 
£20,000 a year." 

" Miss Hopkinson, I believe, was an lieiress, but as I 
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never even was introduced to her, perhaps your Lady- 
ship will believe that I had no designs on either her 
liand or heart," answered Basil 

" But on her purse, which suits you much better. Why, 
you always went about saying you would only marry a 
girl with money. Your aunt and your cousin. Miss 
Hay, told me so," said the unabashed peeress. 

" Really, people are very good to trouble themselves 
so much about my private affairs," said Basil, now 
thoroughly annoyed ; " and all I can assure you. Lady 
Luxborough, Ls, that I mean to choose for myself when 
ever the time comes;" and Evelyn, as she looked up, 
caught Basil's eye for an instant fixed on her rather 
deprecatingly, and blushed unconsciously. 

" It is your Ladyship's deal," said the General, with a 
good-natured wish to change the subject of conversa- 
tion, " and. Miss Hinton, would you and Miss Moncrieflf 
be good enough to give us again that charming duet, 
IHmmi che rrCami ? I thought it quite lovely." 

" Well, I should have said that I never heard two 
voices go less well together," said Lady Luxborough, 
evidently much annoyed at the conversation being 
8t()pi)ed. However, her idea was negatived. Charles 
Hay bit his lips nearly through to prevent himself 
from laughing aloud, then sat down by Evelyn, and 
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made some capital pen-and-ink drawings, in which he 
excelled, of Basil St. John at the feet of Miss Hopkin- 
son, and Lady Luxborough contemplating them. 

Lady Frankland came down and said the doctor had 
just been for the second time and given a good report 
of Gibby ; but that still she thought she would not go 
to the dance at Achmelvich unless the child was much 
better : but the doctor should decide, as she knew he 
would remain in the village tlie whole of the next day, 
vaccinating, and doctoring heads, arms, and legs, — for a 
visit from him was a rare event, and much made of. 

The party broke up earlier that evening. Evelyn 
sang while Basil lay on the sofa, close to the piano, in a 
perfectly entranced state, with his head half-buried in 
the cushions, wondering what would come of all this, 
and feeling that the best thing for him would have been 
to go away ten days ago. What pleasure it would be 
to be always with that girl — she made him feel a better, 
truer man. And then shadows of his former life passed 
through his mind ; things he had done he felt very sorr}' 
for ; now he was roused to nobler, better ideas, and he 
wondered how it would be if Evelyn were always with 
him. She sang 

" Mein Rub ist bin, mein Herz ist scbwer." 

Tlie last words, " Nirmner nrul niinvicrmclir" rang in his 

K 
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eAi's. He looked at her joyous face singing tliese melan- 
choly words, and thought how sad it would be if grief 
came over such a bright creature. The tears almost 
stood in his eyes as she ended. Lady Frankland had 
contrived to disturb his reverie, and said, almost befon* 
the song was finished, " We nmst go to bed. Lady 
Luxborough has to start at nine." 

• What a relief!" whispered Charlie, as he passed 
her. " 1 ]\o\}e his Lordship goes outside, for his own 
sake." 



CHAPTER XV. 

OUTLYING COUSINS. 

** Tile embattled portal arch he pass'd, 
Whose iwnilerous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roird back the tide of war." 

S<."<>TT. 



The next morniiig, to the infinite relief of every one, 
the Lnxborouglis ilepciiied on their way, leaving, we 
must confess, veiy few regrets behind them. Not that 
he, poor man, was otherwise than a thoroughly amiable 
inoffensive countiy gentleman, and the girl quiet and 
unassuming, but when their backs were turned, owing 
to Lady Luxborough's l>ehaviour, few ever wished for 
them again as inmates. 

" They are gone at last, Augusta," said I^sil, as he 
turned away from the door, where they had all been 
watching the guests* departure. " Now we shall have a 
little peace." 

'* You need not talk, Basil ; I 'm sure you never put 
yourself out in any way for them," she said. 

"Didn't I, thought that's all you know about it," 
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replied Basil. " I used to have nightmares of Lady 
Luxborough. Blow up Charlie now, if you like. He 
paid her no attention, except caricaturing her. But, 
goodbye ; I 'm olBf to the river. It 's a famous morn- 
ing ; the best we have had yet for fishing. Come along, 
CharUe." 

A few hours later in the day, Evelyn MoncrieflT was 
standing by Susan Mackenzie's side in the saloon at 
Achmelvich Castle, which room was to be the scene of 
the festivities on the following night. 

The hall was in such confusion that it appeared 
almost hopeless to think it could be cleared, and turned 
into a ball-room by the next evening. The floor was 
strewed with branches of fir, juniper, and heather, 
laurels and other evergreens. A large basket of deer's- 
head moss stood on one chair; the next was full of 
liolly hocks ; then another, with quantities of more 
delicate flowers — roses, sweet-williams. The kitchen 
table had been moved in, by Lady Charlotte's orders, 
on purpose for the people to work on, and a large clotli 
was carefully spread underneath ; but those who had 
been at work seemed to prefer any other part of the 
room, to judge by the way in which every bit of the 
floor was covered, with wreaths of flowers, bundles 
of evergreens, balls of twine, strips of calico, and 
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packets of tin tacks, — all strewn in hopeless con- 
fusion. 

The room waw a very handsome one, and merits a 
special description. In the old days it had been the 
banqueting-hall, and had a fine timber roof, the beams 
of which were black with the smoke and age of many 
centuries ; deep-set windows overiooked the lake, 
into which you could drop a stone some twenty feet 
before it touched the water. The windows them- 
selves were mere slits, so that by daylight the room 
was rather a gloomy one ; but now it was seldom used 
except for some ball or banquet, which took place by 
candle-light. At one end of the haU was a large glazed 
cupboard, containing the accumulated plate of many 
centuries— curious tankards, salvers, and cups, bowls and 
ladles for toddy ; queer old-fashioned salt-ceUars, each 
of which had a legend attached to it. Above were 
beautiful stags'-heads, and the horns of remarkably fine 
roe-deer, which had been shot on the property ; and 
the walls were decorated with old Highland clay- 
mores, dirks, shields, and arms of all kinds, tastefully 
arranged. 

The fireplace was curious and old, more like a room 
in the wall, and tradition said that on one occasion, in 
summer, six armed men had watched behind the curtain 
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which was drawn across it, prepared to seize a noted 
guest then at the banqueting-table, whose heart was 
known to be black with treachery, and who meditated 
foul play to the chief. But now the large space was 
filled with flowers, tall fuchsias and oleanders. The 
hall was nearly sixt)' feet long and about thirty wide, 
so that there was a good deal to be done before all the 
space could be decorated. 

There were several maids busily at work, besides foot- 
men and stablemen in their shirt-sleeves, standing half 
way up long or short ladders, and calling out for stiing, 
nails, or flowers, as the case might be. 

They were all very busy. Susan and Evelyn came 
in just in time to arrange that the Mackenzie motto 
should be arranged round the largest stag's head, which 
for the evening would represent the badge of the clan, 
the Caber Fe. Then Susan's monogram was placed 
imdemeath, and Volunteer flags draped round it, for 
Susan was veiy patriotic, and had raised a Volunteer 
company at her own expense, and the honoured flags 
must receive a place. There was nmch to arrange, and 
the two girls worked very hard, directing and helping 
busily. Susan looked up at last, and said, " I 've not 
worked so hard since I helped my cousins to decorate 
St. Boniface's Church for Christmas Eve, two years ago. 
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I decidedly prefer these materials to work with/' taking 
up a garland of roses and hollyhocks. " My fingers did 
not recover the holly for weeks. Look, Evelyn, that 's 
pretty ; isn*t it V she said, holding up a star of brown 
and pink and white hollyhocks. 

" Lovely," answered Evelyn ; " but do you hear a 
carriage dri\ing up ? Who can it be ?" 

" What am I to do ?" said Susan, with a melancholy 
face. " There are those dreadful cousins of mine, tlie 
Grants, arrived. I am far too dirty to appear, and Aunt 
Charlotte does not know them. How nmch tidier you 
look ; you provoking girl, to keep so tidy when 1 get 
myself into such a dreadful mess. But never mind, 
we Ve done quite enough, and the servants can finish 
now ; so come and get washed, and then we can go to 
these tiresome people in the drawing-room. 

The Grants, the newly-arrived guests, meantime had 
been ushered into the house. The party consisted of 
a father, two daughters, and one son. The young ladies 
were thoroughly strong-minded Scotch lasses, and the 
brother was a comet in the — light Dragoons, and 
was an individual who, from being really very shy in 
women's society, affected a vcr)^ off-hand, free-and-easy 
manner, wliich had the effect of making him quite in 
tolerable. His principal habit was that of pidling his 
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long moustache, which was of that pattern which seems 
to belong by nature to some complexions, long and red ; 
otherwise, he was rather good-looking. . 

4 

His father was a real hard-headed Scot, Aberdeen- 
sliii'e bred and bom, — having started in life with very 
small means, and made his own way ; principally by 
improving his property, and farming largely. He never 
forgot for an instant that he was Susan Mackenzie's 
father's third cousin; and from the moment that his 
son was old enough to imderstand, he dinned into his 
ears that there was a young lady, his connexion, only 
three years younger than himself, with £16,000 a year ; 
and that, if he played his cards rightly, why, the money 
could be liis. So the cousinship was much made of and 
talked of by the Grant family, and no opportimity lost 
for calling on Susan's mother during her lifetime. Con- 
stant visits had been proposed to Achmelvich, which, as 
the good lady had Scotch notions of hospitality, had 
never been declined ; but somehow, though their visits 
had been yearly, the Grants and Lady Charlotte had 
never met. 

Susan inherited her mother's hospitable ways, and 
though she little liked the visitors, — now that they 
had come, she was determined to do her part as hostess, 
and entertain them to the best of her ability ; so she 
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came into the room with her nice frank maimer, and 
bade them heartily welcome ; laughed at the elder 
Grant's obsequious manner ; introduced them, one and 
all, to Evelyn, and then to Lady Charlotte, who soon 
appeared, and to whom the whole family bowed and 
curtseyed in a manner that greatly astonished her 
simple-minded Ladyship. 

The dragoon pulled his moustache fiercely, and at last 
foimd courage to ask Susan " if she was not awfully 
bored with her life down there?" to which she rather 
shortly answered, " Certainly not. Captain Grant, or I 
should not always make a point of coming down here 
so early, and staying so long." 

" Captain Grant ! my dear Susan ; indeed, he' s not a 
captain yet ; and besides, between cousins, such terms 
are simply absurd. Ca* him just by his name ; and 
its nae sic an ugly one either," cracked out Mr. Grant, 
senior, in the broadest Aberdeen dialect. 

"There's one objection," said Susan, with just the 
slightest shade of hauteur in her voice, " that really I have 
not the remotest idea what your son's name may be." 

" Kenneth, my dear Susan, Kenneth," continued the 
unabashed father; "and I hope you will just never 
forget that ;" and so saying he helped himself to a large 
pinch of snuff out of a wooden snuff-box, at which his 
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son, who affected great contempt for all Scotch ways 
and habits, looked as much disgusted as his \evy inane 
features would allow. 

" You will come in for my tenants' dance," said Susan, 
after a short pause, turning to the young ladies, who had 
sat as silent as if they had been automatons. " I hope 
you will not mind it." 

" Mind it !" put in their father, who greatly preferred 
the sound of his own voice to any other ; " why, my 
lasses are just perfect at ony o* our national dances ; 
and maybe you' 11 allow Kenneth here just to open the 
ball wi* yoursel." 

"That's quitij impossible, Mr. Grant," said Susan 
quickly. 

Here the t^a came in and made a diversion, and very 
soon after that Susan escorted her guests to their rooms, 
and the evening that followed was flat and dull. Old 
Mr. Grant's efforts to make his son appear perfect in 
the eyes of the heiress failed signally, and only suc- 
ceeded in producing an argument between the father 
and son upon some point of Scotch law, during which 
tlie ladies beat a retreat to their respective rooms. 



CHArTER XVI 



CONFIDENCES. 

** Croyez-moi, ma chferc, au si^cle ou noiis somnios 
La plii{)art des hommcs sont tr^8•iIlconstan8, 
Sur deux amants qii'on nous donne» 
La moiti6 uous aime, pour passer le tem{>8/' 

It is a veiy curious fancy tliat both sexes of the 
human race in the upper classes have, generally alike 
strongly developed, and that is for sitting up at night, 
when Good-niglits have been exchanged, and bedroom 
candles duly handed, all are supposed to retire to 
bed. But in a country house party how seldom is 
this the/ case ! The young men, after a short dive into 
their bedrooms, reappear in eveiy variety of dressing- 
gown, shooting-jacket, and smoking cap, to sit up and 
smoke, with or without the leave of the master of 
the house, as the case may be, far into the night. In 
these days men will smoke ; and, unless you wish your 
rooms poisoned, it is well to provide some smoking or 
billiard room, where the thing may be done openly, 
and where, with a cigar, young men may sit and 
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dawdle away an hour or two taUdng human or equine 
scandal, as the mood mav dictate. It is a remarkable 
fact that, imder the influence of the hour, and maybe 
the protection of the candle-light, a man will plunge in 
rrudias res about himself, his feelings, and his flirtations, 
in conversation with men to whom by daylight he 
would not dream of saying the same thing. Most of 
us can remember how, under this influence and some 
strong brandy and soda-water, Jones, who has just 
joined the — Dragoons, confided one evening to us — 
who had that day made his acquaintance — his firm 
resolve, at the mature age of twenty, to have no more 
to do with women, having from recent experience been 
more than ever convinced of their heartlessness, folly, 
and cupidity. Such things and such confidences we 
have often listened to, given them their due weight, and 
never alluded to them by daylight 

Such are men's ways, and, as far as the gossip goes, 
the women's are like unto them. To-night we will follow 
Evelyn and Susan, who, no exception to the general 
rule, have parted on the landing with the words, " Do 
come, dear, and have a comfortable talk in my dressing- 
room," and accordingly now we see Evelyn in a soft, 
white dressing-gown, knocking at Susan's door : " Come 
in, dear," she answered ; and when Evelyn came in she 
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certainly found herself in a snuggery, — a large, low 
room, overlooking the loch ; and this evening the win- 
dows were opened, and the clear harvest moon was 
reflected with a light more brilliant than we see in the 
south ; a fireplace with dogs ; birds in one comer of the 
room ; two low comfortable arm-chaii-s on either side of 
the fire, which, though it was stUl July, burnt very 
brightly ; a neat shelf of books, and some pretty water- 
colour drawings on the walls, made the room very 
cheerful. A basket for the dogs was in one comer of 
the room, and a very pretty toilet-table in front of the 
farthest window ; and plenty of flowers were in various 
parts of the room. A sofa was wheeled round to the 
fireplace, on which Susan was sitting when Evelyn 
entered the room. She had a crimson wrapper thrown 
on in haste, the folds of which fell round her full, hand- 
some figure, and showed it to great advantage. Her 
hair was still an^anged as it had been during the even- 
ing ; she was as yet too busy to have it touched, but 
was busy correcting and altering a sort of bill of fare 
she held in her hand, and which the housekeeper pro- 
posed to supply for the tenants' supper. 

" Oh, Evelyn dear, sit here, will you ? Do you see 
what my aimt and Mrs. Jones have provided for cur 
supper on Thursday ? It 's quite impossible that, even 
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with any amount of cliampagne and double whisky, 
they should get through eight rounds of corned beef; 
but I can't alter that to-night. I can't think where 
they got all this beef, for we are forty miles from any 
beef -killing town. I suppose it came from Golspie, or 
else by the steamer from Glasgow. WHiat it is to live 
in an out-of-the-way part of the world ! Well, thank 
Heaven, it 's only once a year ; and if there is a great 
deal left, there are plenty of poor souls who will be too 
thankful to eat up the remains." 

" WTiat a busy woman you are, Susan !" said Evelyn, 
standing by her and putting her hand affectionately on 
lier shoulder. " How neatly you arrange everj'thing," 
she added, taking up the correcteil list ; " so carefully 
unungecL 1 am sun* I should make a dreadful mess of 
aill that you do so well" 

"O no, you would not. I am obliged to do it, and I 
don't like to have to do it at all." 

" Don't like the iKXJupation or the i*c»sponsibiiity, 
Susan, — which is it ?" 

Susjvn did not answer for a moment or two. ** 1 
think it 's the responsibility," she said iit last ; " in 
fact, I am sure it is, for I like having plenty of occu- 
pation, and I 'm sure it 's a good tlung for me. I 
should tidget myself and others to death if I had not 
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employment of some kind ; but when it comes to great 
questions of letting farms, building cottages, paying ofl* 
mortgages, etc., I get out of spirits and worried, because 
I have no one to help or advise me. dear, I wish 
1 had had a brother, and then I should not have been 
tormented with this money, and perhaps should have 
married years ago, and not have had this dread of being 
married for what I have, and not for what I am." 

"Susan, Susan, you are very foolish to think such 
things. Just h)ok at yourself, and remember all the 
many qualities you have to command affection, and 
how many would be likely to cai*e for you yourself. I 
am sure, if you would be less bitt<^r in your ideas of 
mankind, you would be so much happier, dear." 

" My dear soul," answered Susan, " you know nothing 
at all about the matter. Most men who are good 
fellows, woidd vote me t^o prononc^ty or unfeminine, or 
something of that kind ; and as for patching up some 
needy spendthrift's fortune, as I have been often invited 
to do, I won't let the good old acres that I hold in trust 
go that way," she said gravely. 

By this time Susan had worked herself into a veiy 
animated stat^, and very handsome she looked, with a 
deep colour in her cheeks, which was not a common 
thing with her. 
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A prettier picture you could hardly see than these 
two girls, as they were now placed. Evelyn had come 
and sat close by her friend on a low stool at her feet, 
and took Susan's hand in hers, while her head was 
bent on the other hand, and Evelyn's fair hair fell over 
the shoulders, and reached far down towards her waist, 
which from time to time she shook back as it fell over 
her eyes ; and her white, well-rounded arms wei'e visible 
nearly to the shoulders, as the large open sleeves fell 
back " Well, Susan," she said after a pause, " I *m a 
bad one to give an opinion on such matters. I*m not 
likely to be troubled with fears on this score. dear, 
the trouble I have to make both ends meet; but I 
always do, and generally make them lap over. too a 
little," she said, laughing. " My dear father tauglit me 
as a child that that was the only way to be comfortable ; 
but seriously, I do wish that men did not think so 
much money was necessary to happiness. I don't think 
Charles Hay does," she said, after thinking a moment, 
and turning her face to Susan, who had, however, tunied 
in the opposite direction. 

" Don't you ; why not ?" asked the heiress. 

" Wliy, from several talks we have had ; for, you 
know," she added apologetically, " that being in the 
house for so long with a person, and seeing them all 
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day in a tiny sbooting-box, makes one very intimate 
with people." 

" And so he discussed his matrimonial schemes with 
yon, did he ?" asked Susan rather bhmtly. 

"Yes — no -that is to say," replied Evelyn, blushing, 
" he was talking of Mr. St. John, and saying what a 
pity it was, he thought, that it was necessary he should 
marry some one with money, and that his gmndfather 
and sisters had dinned it into his head ever since he 
was a child ; and I do think it very foolish of them." 

" How very fond those two yoimg men are of each 
other !" said Susan ; " I shall not forget Charles Hay*s 
face that day that Basil St. John met with the accident 
in the swamp. It was an expression of teiTor, that re- 
mained on Ids face for several hours, — something like 
what I once saw on the face of one of the heroes who 
had returned from the Indian Mutiny, but on whom 
the horrors he had seen had produced such an effect 
that the expression was there for his life. Well, Charles 
Hay*s was like that for some hours ; and I shall never 
forget it, it was so unUke liis usual happy, cheerful 
face." 

** How dreadful it was ! Mr. St. Jolm told me all 
about it," said Evelyn with a shudder, " and he said he 
never could tell me how good Charles Hay hatl been ; 

L 
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and you too, Susan dear. He says you were kindness 
itself. I think it would have half-killed Lady Frank- 
land had anything happened to her brother, and I 
believe his other sister Edith is still more devoted to 
him. Did you ever see her, Susan ?" 

" Yes, once or twice, I think. She went out with a 
cousin in London. I thought her an ordinary sort of 
girl, with nothing in her. I like Mr. St. John better far 
than either of his sisters, though Lady Frankland is a 
very kind, good sort of woman. There *s one thing to 
be said — neither of these yoimg men has troubled me 
with their attentions. I believe they rather hate me 
than otherwise," and she laughed rather bitterly. 

" What nonsense, Susan ! I don*t think you would 
have said so, if you had heard Charles Hay the other 
day, when, as usual. Lady Luxborough (who is never 
happy, I believe, except when she is pitching into 
people) was finding fault with you for fishing. He got 
perfectly scarlet, and bit his lip nearly through, and 
then, without especially defending you, gave her a bit 
of his mind in a way that was very refreshing to hear, 
— to me at least, I 'm afraid. Lady Frankland told him, 
when she went to bed, that he deserved a piece of plate 
as a testimonial." 

" Did he, though ?" said Susan. " Evelyn, do you 
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think him a great flirt ? Aunt Charlotte and Lady 
Luxborough both abused him so much for it the other 
day." 

" No, I really don't," answered Evelyn. " I know 
people have said so ; but honestly, I think liim only a 
veiy cheery, light-hearted man, who, when people are 
pleasant and forthcoming, meets them half-way, being 
determined to make the best of life, and see things 
couleur de rose." 

" More than Basil St. John does, I 'm sure," said 
Susan ; then, seeing Evelyn look startled, she added, 
" not but that I like him very much, but then I wish 
he did not see things en noir so much. I 'm sure he 
does not flirt, and yet I could fancy he would care very 
really about any one." 

" Did he ever want to marry any one that you heard 
of?" said Evelyn. 

"No, I don't think so. I think his cousin would 
have married him, only, though she went some lengths, 
she was not prepai^ed to do the proposing part of the 
business, and so that did not come off. Then I used to 
hear people say he was after Lady Frances Gardener, 
but I think it was only that Lord Pendarves said she 
would be the very thing for him, and so he tried, but 
it never came to anything, and she is married to a man 
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for whom she does not care a straw. I remember 
watching Basil St. John and Lady Frances at the opera 
one night. Miss Hay was there too, and you never 
saw people all look so cross as they did. I believe 
Lord Pendarves had a fit of the gout when her marriage 
to Francis Nugent was announced." 

" Poor Mr. St. John ! he is so good and so thoroughly 
high-principled," said Evelyn ; " I wish he was happily 
married ; he seems very domestic in all his ideas. He 
told me the other day that London life and ways had 
always been uphill work with him, — that incessant 
pushing and striving in society was foreign to his 
nature." 

" Ah, yes ! he said that, I know," answered Susan ; 
" only he confuses pushing on in society, which is in- 
deed a mean thing, with pushing on in life, and not 
living merely to rot away the day with as little trouble 
as may be." 

" Rot away ! what a term, Susan ! you speak like a 
man. Wliat a good man you would have made in all 
but looks," Evelyn said, laughing, as she lifted a great 
thick plait of hair that was loosened and fell on Susan's 
neck. 

"Evelyn, what am I to do to-morrow with that 
Sawney cousin of mine ? " asked Susan, " and that 
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dreadful father ; did you ever hear anything to equal 
his broad Scotch ?" 

"Never," said Evelyn, "and, I am free to confess, 
that when he gets excited and cracks it out, as he did 
about the Highland emigration system, and sheep- 
farming, I could hardly follow him." 

" Yes ; I was amused at your puzzled face. As to the 
son, I don't tliink anytliing would wake him up, except 
the comparative merits of Derby favourites. I 'm told 
he was hit pretty hard last spring, and came on his 
father to pay ; so now he is doing penance. How men 
can be such idiots," she continued in her energetic 
manner, " as to mix tliemselves up with a lot of black- 
legs, and people who have no scruple how they get their 
living, I can't think. The only chance for the gentle- 
man is to give up his conscience, if lie means to make 
money by racing. I know too much about it. I had 
an uncle who was ruined by it, and it has left me very 
bitter on the subject ; but it is too late to discuss the 
turf and its scandals ; and I am sure a good little girl 
like you knows nothing about it." 

" Not nmch, certainly," was her answer, smiling ; " but 
from being sometimes with very horsey people have 
heard a good deal about the matter— enougli to agree 
with you." 
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" We shall have plenty to do to-morrow," Susan said, 
" so now go to bed. That blessed General will be here. 
I 'd many him to-morrow if he asked me, such an old 
darling as he is. Good-night." 

Evelyn's only answer was, " A nice life you would 
lead him." 

When she got into her own room she did not imme- 
diately think of going to bed, though it was late, but sat 
down, opened her desk, and took out a letter, — begun 
nearly a week ago, — with a vague idea of finishing it ; 
but as she caught sight of two little drawings very 
slightly sketched in, of the netting of the salmon pool, 
and another of the view from the garden at Achmelvich, 
she looked at them anxiously, and with more thought 
than such dmwings seemed worth. She was recalling 
the way they had been done ; and how Iksil St. John 
had one Sunday sketched them on a bit of her drawing- 
paper, and when she said she would like to have tliem, 
had laughed and said, " O yes, certainly, if she liked ; 
but they were not woi-th having, save as a recollection ; 
did she remember the day ?" and so on. And with this 
she thought of Basil, and wondered whether he would 
remember anything alx)ut her when he came to be in 
I/mdon again. They had had so many talks together, 
and slie felt sure he looked on her as a great friend. 
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Was he anything more than that to her ? and the blood 
came burning to her face, as she began to realize that 
she did care a good deal for him and his happiness. It 
was not being in love, she thought ; but she would like 
to be where she could see him often, and feel he was 
happy and useful, and that he would often come to 
her for advice ; and then she wondered why she felt 
it so very easy to talk to Basil ; had she been an 
heiress, would he have made up to her ? Then she re- 
flected about Susan. Certainly he did not care for her. 
She contrasted his chaffing manner to Susan with his 
quiet, sometimes almost stern manner to herself. " As 
to falling in love with Basil, that 's impossible ; he never 
said the shadow of anything complimentary to me; 
and yet every now and then he seems to like to take 
care of me, and watches me. What an odd creature he 
is ; and yet— and yet — how much better he is than 
most men ! I wonder what he -can be sorry for ; he said 
the other day he would give much to have his life since 
he left school back again. I suppose he would like to 
have something to do. I am very soijy for him, and 
feel as if I should like to have been his sister. I don't 
think Lady Frankland is at all wise with him. She 
thinks all he does perfection ; except when he talks to 
me. I am afraid she does not like that ; for she almost 
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always calls him away to do soiuetliiiig lor her. lloigho ! 
what utter folly it is dreaming like this," aud she looked 
at tlie drawing, which fell from her hand, and saw some 
writing at the back — Basil's writing. The words 
were those lines of which she was fond, and which she 
remembered having quot^.d to him that evening — 

" Act, act in the liviutj preseut, 
Heart beneath and God o'erliead. ** 

The words refreshed her. She thought it was a case 
of no time like the present. So she shut up all her 
writing and quickly prepared for bed ; read the second 
lesson as she never failed to do, and was soon peacefully 
sleeping. If in her dreams Basil St. John's image re- 
turned again and again, it was but the natural sequence, 
as philosoi)hei"s ti'll us, of the influence of the engiossing 
thoughts of the day. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A REHEARSAL. 

'' Hail, nimble nymph, to whom the young hussar, 
The whisker'd votary of waltz and war, 
His night devotes, despite of spur and boots, 
A sight unmatched since Orpheus and his brutes. 
Hail ! spirit-stirring valse." 

Byron. 



The following day, after dinner, they were a veiy 
meny party. The General, fortunately free from gout, 
was entreating Susan to teach him to dance reels, as he 
had the greatest wish to figure with her the next even- 
ing, while she was trying to explain to him what he 
would have to do ; but all in vain. " Nothing but 
practice will do it, my dear." 

Here the Aberdeenshire laird interposed with, " I 'ni 
sure, General, my daughter and my son will be proud 
to stand up and teach you the figure ; and it 's ay meiTy 
to see the young folks stepping out." 

Lady Charlotte volunteered to play the reel of Tul- 
loch ; a space was cleared in a few minutes for dancing, 
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and Charlie and the General were taking a lesson fi*om 
Susan and one of the Miss Grants ; Susan vainly try- 
ing, with her gown lifted above her ankles, to teach her 
pupils their steps. How they laughed ; and how pretty 
Charlie thought her feet ; and how graceful her ways 
with the General, as she vainly tried to make him do 
steps in which few can succeed who are not Highland 
bred and born. Charlie got on better than the General ; 
at least he said he did; though Susan told him he 
danced like a bear on hot bricks. StiU, they twirled roimd 
merrily in the reel, with their arms linked through 
each other's. Wlien their hands met once by accident, 
Susan was startled by Charlie's earnest, warm giusp. 
As for Miss Grant, she danced as if her bread depended 
on it, with a downright determination, it seemed, that 
nothing should fatigue her, and a face as grave as a 
judge. Up and down she boimced, and in and out; 
twisting the General and Charlie roimd without cere- 
mony. Evelyn, being tired, sat in the window out of the 
way, where Basil found his way to her side, rather cross, 
and expressing wonder that any woman could make 
such very ungraceful exertions ; Evelyn, laughing at him, 
said she meant to dance a reel next night. He looked 
annoyed, and said he hoped she would not ; then stopped, 
and said something about its being barbarous. Sud- 
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denly Lady Charlotte, the most good-natured of women, 
thinking the otliers might like a turn, as the room was 
cleared, began to play a valse. Without an invitation, 
or a word more than "Come along. Miss Moncrieflf," 
Basil put his arm round Evelyn's waist; they valsed 
round, regardless of how the rest of the party had dis- 
posed of themselves, and the comet seized his moment 
to dance with Susan. Charlie had to put up with one 
of the Miss Grants, and the General, who, though he 
knew very little of the valse a deux temps, could not 
bear to see any girls left forlorn, politely victimized 
himself with the elder Miss Grant, and slowly travelled 
round the room, — Kenneth Grant openly voting him a 
boi'e, and calling him the luggage-train, at which Susan 
Mackenzie looked much annoyed. Basil and Evelyn 
swam round the room, both perfectly happy in the 
feeling that they were together, though that they hardly 
acknowledged to themselves. Evelyn danced beautifully, 
and Basil very well. At last Lady Charlotte's music 
stopped, and just before Basil relinquished his hold of 
his partner, he held her closely to him for one moment ; 
then, depositing her on a sofa, was on the other side of 
the room in a moment, asking Susan for a turn, before 
Evelyn had recovered her surprise ; but Charlie was 
beforehand with him ; and when Basil turned round, he 
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saw Evelyn was begging Lady Charlotte to i-est, and let 
her play. The good lady would not hear of it. and 
Evelyn was obliged to give in to Mr. Kenneth Gmnt's 
mild entreaties for one valse — Lady Charlotte mean- 
while confiding to Basil, who remained by the piano, 
" that he really was a very nice young man, wlio would 
have a tidy little fortune, and has plate and linen left 
him by his grandmother, enough for a nice little dinner 
of eight. Quite a nice match for Evelyn." 

Basil began an answer, then stopped, then lazily turn- 
ing to one of the Miss Grants, asked lier for half a 
turn; but Lady Charlotte stopped her music, saying, 
" No more, young people, to-night. The General and I 
are going to play at piquet. You know I beat you 
last time we played. You remember, at Lady Lux- 
borough's, we were playing sixpenny games, and you 
were very cross, General. I tliink the gout was coming 
on. I know I gave you a receipt for a poultice that 
my maid's father always used. Susan, will you have a 
round game, or some music ?" 

" Oh, some music, please," said Basil ; and though, 
when Susan and Evelyn sang, Basil seemed to be 
asleep in an arm-chair, he was really meditating upon 
a fact which was pretty clear to him, that he had 
done the very thing against which he had i-egistei-ed 
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a VOW — i.e., fallen in love vni\\ a girl who had not a 
shilling. 

What a fool he was ! Was he in love ? After all, 
perhaps he was not, he thought; but still, twist and 
turn his thoughts as he might, he could only arrive at 
one conclusion, — that she was tlie very girl who would 
suit him, and that he had to look forward with dread 
to the time when he should part with her. And she— - 
did she care for him at all ? she was very frank and 
unaflFected with him, and treated him almost like a 
cousin, but then she was just the same to Charlie. 
He was torn asunder by conflicting ideas, for, though 
not in the least a flirt, and not having the faintest idea 
of asking her to marry him, he felt he should like 
to think that she would be sorry to part. How 
lovely she looked, he thought, as she stood there by 
Susan's side, trying to explain to Charlie the part he 
was to take in the song before her ; once, for a moment, 
when he opened his eyes, which he had closed during 
his meditation, he caught her eye fixed very sadly on 
him, and again he pondered on his lot, and again vowed 
that the fates were against him in every way, that 
nothing came riglit for him in his life. 

Poor Basil, maybe the wrong was in the way in whicli 
he viewed life, or rather had been trained to view it. 
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" What nonsense it is to dream like this !" he said to 
himself at last. "I am only getting deeper into the 
mess every hour. I try to be resolute, and yet one look 
at that girl's face upsets all my resolutions. Heaven 
forbid that I should cause her sorrow ! As for Miss 
Mackenzie, whom my grandfather keeps writing about, 
and Augusta is always declaring I must marry — she is 
just as unsimpatica to me as may be. Charlie seems 
to be very much smitten, though," and he laughed 
as he saw Charlie, at Susan's bidding, waiting on the 
Mlss Grants as if they were houris. " What a flirt he 
is! He says girls meet him half-way, and so on, as 
an excuse, but it seems to me that he meets them the 
whole of the way. I hope he 's not caught this time, 
for Susan Mackenzie means to make a great marriage, 
I 'd bet anything." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A MIDNIGHT TALK. 

" Friends grow dearer, and hearts grow nearer, 
Calm*d in the silent centre of night ; 
And wonls we may say, that the full mid-day 
If it should hear us would jeer outright. 
Day with its din for distrust and doubt ; 
Night for confidence, friendship, and love." 

Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland. 

Later that evening Basil came into Charlie's room, 
and found liim writing. The latter had just finished a 
letter, and we will read it over his shoulder :- — 

" My dearest Mother, — If you were not the dearest, 
kindest mother that ever fellow was blessed with, I 
should not sit down and write now, but I *m low in my 
mind, for a wonder ; and, as you always hel]) me in all 
my troubles, I shall write and tell you the last mess I 
have fallen into. Mother dear, I Ve been and fallen in 
love — more fool me ! — with a girl who is as little likely 
to care about me as is the Empress of China — an heiress, 
iJie heiress of the county ; such a girl ! but what 's the 
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use ? I never would be indebted to my wife for everj^- 
thing, and much as Basil St. John recommends heiress- 
hunting, I never coidd agree with him. But it 's a sad 
mess to be in, and I can't help myself one bit. I 'm 
actually fool enough to come and stay in the house 
with her, and I suppose I should be kicked out if her 
belongings had an idea of it ! Well now, I *m better 
for having confided this trouble to you, dear mother. 
Don't say a word about it. 1 suppose I shall come to 
time some day or other, and as long as I am here in 
the house with her I can't feel unhappy; it's the future. 
Well, well, other fellows have pulled through before, 
and I suppose I shall. I don't mean her to guess a 
word about it, if I can help it ; maybe if I could acliieve 
a position for myself in the world 1 might ask her ; but 
what chance is there ? She '11 probably be a Dowager- 
Countess with ten children before I rise to anything 
like competence in the world. Tliere, that's enough 
about myself. We are a pleasant party here in the 
house. Basil St. John, it rather strikes me, is carrying 
on a good deal in his quiet way with that nice girl 
Augusta Frankland has with her. I hear very little 
from him, but the people about rather comment on it. 
Still waters run deep. The girl has not a sou ; a pity 
I didn't fall in love with her, or that she and my girl 
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could not exchange places, it would suit Basil and me 
both down to the ground. 

" I rattle on to you, mother mine, just as ever, you 
see. I 'm thankful to say that the rents have been well 
paid, and that I contrived last Lady-day to pay off that 
mortgage of Jenner's. Not a bad business to begin 
with, is it ? We shall get clear in time. Tell Smith 
that he may let the Warren farm on the terms the man 
offered. I *m so glad the girls liked their Exeter balls. 
I hear the — Dragoons are all at their feet at least ; so 
a great lout who is staying here tells me. Vogue la 
galh*e. Don't say anything about my affairs to them. 
God bless you, dearest mother ! When all 's said and 
done, thei*e 's nothing like a mother to tell one's troubles 
to. — Your. ever loving son, " Charlie. 

'* ACHMELVICH CaHTLE, A UQ. 8." 

"P.& — I suppose my time here is nearly up. Sir 
Gilbert won't stay for more than three weeks of the 
grouse-shooting. He says he wants to get back to his 
partridges; but Augusta laughs at him, and says the 
real reason is that he is always hoping cub-hunting may 
by some fortunate chance begin earlier than usual. But 
what a trump he is ! so kind and liberal, and so con- 
siderate to his guests. He antl Basil are great allies 

M 
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in a queer sort of a way. Basil is fond of farming, as 
you know, and Sir Gilbert thinks it comes next to 
fox-hunting as an interest. The child is better. 1 
was afraid he was going to be very ill; it has kept 
Milady upstairs nursing him. What a long postscript 1 
I shall look you up as soon as I go south. Goodbye 
again." 

"What! writing, Charlie? then I won't interrapt 
you. Good-night !" 

" O no, stay, my good fellow ; will you ? I Ve been 
only \mting to my mother. She Iiasn't a very lively 
time of it down there; besides, I've quite done," he 
said. "Now, sit down a bit. You don't smoke? I 
had a headache, and felt disinclined to join that in- 
tellectual youth down stairs." 

" How well things are managed here ! " said Basil. 
" Tlie smoking-room seemed to me about the most com- 
fortable I ever was in; and the wine is first-rate: so 
unlike a woman's household. I wonder who does it all, 
— T^dy Charlotte, I suppose ? '/ 

"Not a bit of it," answered Charlie. "Miss Mac- 
kenzie does everything, from letting her farms down- 
wards." 

' She has a wonderful head on her shoulders," replied 
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Basil ; "for I never saw things better arranged in my life. 
I was talking to the factor yesterday, and he told me 
about the draining done on the property, and how the 
land was feued ; and all showed a very clever hand and 
a thoughtful, clear head, and one that considered the 
welfare of the tenants and of the people as the most 
likely means ultimately to improve the property. I 
thought there must be some man managing it. I did 
not care to ask the factor. Are you sure ? *' 

" Yes, Basil, quite sure," said Charles. " She — Lady 
Cliarlotte — ^told me. She is one in a thousand, is that 
girl." 

" Holloa, Charlie ! is that the case ? " 

•* WHiat ? " 

" Tliat Miss Mackenzie is one in a thousand ? " 

" Certainly it is." And he said it rather doggedly. 

Basil lifted his eyebrows, and said no more on the 
subject ; but after a moment }>egan to abuse old Grant, 
who, he said, had been descanting on the advantage of 
an alliance between his son and the heiress, hinting at the 
rumours always afloat, and he added, "I supi)Ose old 
Grant meant it to prevent our troubling our heads to 
look after her. Not that I believe she cares about him 
any more than about this chair. She 's a world too good 
for him. I 've heard a good deal of his doii^gs at the Turf 
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Club, - high-whist, and that sort of thing; he has run 
through a great deal of money. As to those girls, his 
sistei"s — mere pegs to hang clothes on, and very ugly 
pegs too. I say, Charlie, I suppose we shall not be here 
very much longer. I know I am welcome to stay as long 
as Gilbert does ; but I don't much care for the shooting ; 
and the best of the fishing will be over in a fortnight. 
Wliat a dear old place tliis is ! I would give much to 
think I should see it again. I 've got so fond of all the 
people about here, gillies and all. By the way, we are to 
go out sea- fishing to-morrow, - so Miss Mackenzie in- 
formed me, — to please the General. He has brought 
endless tackle, and was much excited on the subject of 
trolling for gurnet with a kill-devil. As we came only 
for one day, we must devote ourselves to the ladies." 

" yes, of course ; I *m sure Miss Mackenzie has 
been very good-natured about her fishing. I *ve killed 
twenty-five fish in her water ; and you have killed more. 
Let me see your pocket-book.'* 

Basil pulled out a not^-book, with a journal at the 
end, but only threw Charlie the fishing notes. 

" Eighty-six fish altogether — well done ! and I can 
only show forty-nine. Basil, what you do you do well. 
Wiy do you not make more use of the decided talent 
you have ? " 
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" I can t see that salnion-fishing shows mucli clever- 
ness," laughed Basil. 

" No, you know I don't mean that ; but you have 
very fair abilities. Now, when you went to Eton, you 
were better placed than most fellows of your age." 

" Ah ! I had my father then to see after me ; but I 
cannot read." 

" I like the idea of my preaching to you, Basil ; but 
you won't mind it, though it is very like the blind 
leading the blind. I know you are much cleverer than 
I am." 

" Too late," said Basil drearily ; " everything always 
has gone wrong with me all my life." 

" Basil, what an ungrateful animal you are! \Vliy, all 
my life I have looked upon you as a nmch-to-be-envied 
fellow; why, you've £1500 a year, and no one to 
please but yourself." 

" You forget my old grandfather, who has always put 
a spoke into the wheel about all I most wished to do," 
and Basil stood by the fire resting his he^d on his arms 
as he leant on the chimney-piece. " A nice mess I 've 
made of my life." 

" Well, 1 'm free to confess that 1 should not like to 
be an idle man, but beyond that you 've not much to 
complain of." 
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" I suppose blunders and repentances have gone into 
the liistory of other people's lives before now," said Basil. 

" Yes, I suppose so; but what especial blunder have 
you been connnitting now?" 

" 0, 1 don't know ; I was more thinking of my Ox- 
ford days. You will admit that was a failure." 

" You know, Basil, I have always told you that you 
aixi for ever and ever thinking of what people in general 
will say of you, instead of considering those who know 
your worth. Dear me, what a victim you would have 
been to public opinion had politics been your line ! 
QiCcn dira-t-07i? I never cared one rap about it myself; 
there 's a motto I 'm very fond of; and if one would act 
up to it it would make things a deal easier : * Faire ce 
que dots advienne qitc poun^a! " 

" Charlie, any one who knows you can guess that." 

" It 's a great comfort trying to act up to that prin- 
ciple ; it lifts the weight a good deal off one's shoulders. 
Of couree, every one must make mistakes ; I *ve made 
heaps ; but my help has been trying to act up to my 
lights, such as they are," said Charlie. 

" It does me worlds of good to talk to you," answered 
Basil, " but I 'm afraid I must go to bed. My head 
aches, and my tongue feels like the back of a Latin 
grammar." 
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." Good-night, then. It 's one beauty of that business 
that it leaves nie very little time to think of my health. 
As if I was light-hearted ; though just now/' he added, 
as Basil closed the door, " I must turn in. Two a.m. ; 
by Jove ! pretty hours for the country, with a ball to- 
morrow in prospect. Basil is awfully down to-night. 
I wonder what 's up ; that Evelyn cares a good bit 
about him, I expect, if I'm any judge of the matter. 
HoUoa, there *s the candle out, and a fine end to my 
meditations." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 

** As iiUc ns a ])aiutccl slii]) 
Upon a painted ocean." 

A iw.ient Manner. 

There are few tilings so enjoyable in the world 
as a day on the sea, in the full summer, off the 
Highland coast, where you can sail or row in and 
out of the sea-lochs which fringe the west of Scot- 
land, when there is just breeze enough to prevent the 
glare from the water dazzling and burning the eyes, 
and when you glide lazily on, every minute changing 
the view you are watching, while the shadows of the 
clouds throw a brilliant purple colour where a moment 
before all was golden light, and half the landscape is 
enveloped in the soft blue haze, which is often the 
surest sign of heat in Scotland. The coast is lovely 
in Ross-shire and Sutherlandshire ; here and there small 
islands face the mainland, many of them barren rocks, 
but still, the rich colour of the lichen, and bright- 
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yellow sea-weed and tangle, present fine contrasts of 
colour. Here and there a few sheep may be seen on the 
larger islands, i)icking up a scanty pasturage from the 
short grass growing on the less exposed rocks ; flocks of 
sea-birds, cormorants, gulls, and wild geese, are startled 
from their haunts, otherwise few signs of life are to 
be seen. If the wind l>e fair, you may perhaps dis- 
cover in the distance a few small herring- boats, and 
perhaps, at some three or four miles' interval, a faint 
curl of smoke may be seen ascending through the 
roof of some bothy without a chimney. Tliere are few 
countries where such richness of colour is to be seen. 

In a scene like this the little yacht belonging to 
Achmelvich Castle was to be seen lazily floating. Tlie 
party had started with a fair breeze, and had sailed pros- 
perously on for some five or six miles, when they had 
lain-to, the General had fished to his heart's content, 
wliile some of the party had landed on an island to 
explore. 

Evelyn and Basil found themselves, after a short walk, 
on the farther side of the island. He had taken her 
there to show her a curious cave, supposed to go from 
one side of the island to the other, and from which, by 
clapping his hands and shouting, he startled flocks of 
wild pigeons. She was telling him some particulars of 
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their habits, and he laughed at her, and told her she 
was blue, and that she ought to take his neglected edu- 
cation in hand. Tlien she expressed a fancy for some 
wild sea-pinks gi-owing on the edge of the water, and he 
called her exigeante, and went to get them for her. She 
sat down while he went to get them, and watched his 
tall, manly figure jumping from rock to rock. Once, 
when the place was steep and dangerous, she called to 
liim and begged him to return ; but he turned round 
and shook his head, and dropped on to the rock where 
the flowers grew ; then picked up one or t>»'0 shells 
lying on the stones, left there by the birds after their 
meal, and came back to her with his pockets fulL 

"What's that?" she said suddenly, as she saw he 
liad cut a gash in his stocking, and that he was bleed- 
ing. 

" Oh, nothing 1" he said. " I grazed my shin against 
one of your bits of old red sandstone, or whatever you 
call them." 

She put out her hand and said, " I am so very sorry 
I gave you this trouble, and made you hurt yourself." 

He took her hand and held it clasped one moment in 
his, and then said, " I 'd do a good deal more than that 
to give you a moment's pleasure." Then, recollecting 
himself, said, " Come along ; we shall be awfully late." 
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And SO they began to i)ick tlieir way across the sea- 
weed-covered rocks, stopping now and then to look at 
the view, which was perfect. In front, broken ground, 
with here and there a few sheep scattered about on 
the patches of grass, and beyond that the arm of the 
sea and the coast, backed by the jagged Iloss-shire 
mountains far away in KintaiL Every now and then 
Evelyn stopped to pick up a sea- bird's feather, or a 
bright flower or bit of lieather, and her companion 
guided her steps carefully, and helped her down the 
steep places. All this he did in a manner so unlike 
his usual nonchalant way of walking on in front, and 
leaving the others to shift for themselves as best they 
could, that Lady Frankland, coidd her sight have 
penetrated those few miles, would have been more 
surprised than pleased. Then they came in sight of 
Lady Charlotte and Mr. Grant, who had been en- 
listed by her Ladyship to pick and carry some moss- 
like sea-weed, much used in the North of Scotland 
for chest complaints. Tliis she had induced him to 
go in search of, and he had reluctantly consented, 
but thought it a good stroke of policy to stand well 
with the heiress's aunt, and so they made an explor- 
ing tour of some creeks together ; and the worthy lady 
was now panting and toiling towards the little boat 
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which lay in the bay, ready to convey the party back 
to the yacht, and was anchored about a quarter of a 
mile farther out to sea. 

Susan and Charlie were sitting within hail, watching 
the General's movements with an opera-glass, and specu- 
lating on what sort of a fish he had caught each time 
the line was drawn up. He seemed very happy, as he 
had also supplied the two Miss Grants with lines, and 
they w^ere liaving good sport. The Cornet had gone to 
the other side of the island, with his pea-rifle, to try and 
get a shot at the wild-geese, which Duncan Munro 
assured him were always to be found there ; but as he 
chose to insist on taking a half-broken retriever puppy, 
without a slip, contrary to Duncan's advice, he arrived 
just in time to see the dog rush in when he thought 
he had secured a very nice shot at a fine bird, which 
was basking on the rocks in the sun, just below him. 
He swore at the dog and Duncan in no measured lan- 
guage, and was pretty smartly rebuked by the latter 
for doing so. Duncan was a man who was thoroughly 
independent in his ideas, and if he thought anything a 
man did was wrong, gentleman or no gentleman, he 
would tell him so, and many a scrape he had got into 
in consequence. By degrees the whole party found 
themselves on board the yacht again, and congra- 
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tulated the Greneral and Miss Grant on their success. 
They admired the beautiful fish in the baskets on 
the deck, and inspected one fish, that a canny lad on 
board called a rock-pig — a fish with a bright blue back, 
and with the under part a scarlet orange, and fins of 
the most lovely blue — and which, when first caught, 
made an odd grunting sound ; it was very pretty, but, 
being useless for food, Evelyn pleaded for its life, and to 
the astonishment of the* boatmen it was slipped into 
the water again. At last they weighed anchor, and 
after eating their luncheon, Basil, looking round, said 
suddenly, " Why, General, we Ve not gone far." Nor had 
they ; the island looked much the same size, and the 
same points were still visible ; and, alas! it became evi- 
dent that the wind had changed, and that it was now 
almost a dead calm. The General and Evelyn laughed 
heartily at the prospect of spending the evening on the 
little yacht. Fortunately the long oars called sweej^s 
were on board ; but there were no rowlocks. What was 
to be done ? Various experiments were made. Did the 
boat move a little ? The jelly-fish hardly floated by in 
the clear water. Charlie dropped bits of paper over the 
side, but they were a long time going astern. 

Here was a pretty state of things : four or five miles 
out at sea and three o'clock in the day. There were half- 
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a-dozen men on board, counting the gentlemen, and they 
all set to work, pulling gallantly at the sweeps. Susan 
laughed much, and amused them with cheerful descrip- 
tions of the effect of the people arriving to dance and 
feast, and no hostess there. " Tlie play of Hamlet with 
tlio part of Hamlet left out — eh, my dear ? " said the 
General. 

" 1 wonder," said Susan after a bit, " whether any one 
of those who are coming to-night would care if I tumbled 
overboard and was drowmed, excepting for the incon- 
venience of going home without their entertainment." 

" Susan ! " exclaimed Evelyn, " please don't talk like 
that ; it is hard, and imlike you, really." 

Charlie looked at her earnestly, and said, "Why will 
you take this black view of life ? you are worse than 
Basil, and he is bad enough, I am sure. I wish you 
looked at things and people as I do. I think it is a 
very kind world, and veiy kind people in it, if we take 
them the right way, and look at them in the proper 
light. What do you say. General Tremaine ?" 

" My dear young friend," he replied gravely, " 1 am 
quite of your mind ; I think that the world in general 
is far more kind-hearted than is usually believed, being 
made up of units, which units, taken one w^ith another, 
are far more ready to do one a kindness than we give 
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them credit for ; and I also think the world's opinion of 
people is in the main right. I do not mean that what is 
called the world has a very high standard ; but I do not 
think it a bad guide in the minor affairs of life. And as 
to people regretting one's death, my dear young lady," 
added he, turning to Susan, "thank God, very, very 
few people can feel that no one will regret them. I am 
vain enough to think that if I died to-night some few 
old chums would be foimd to miss me at my club, and 
when Christmas came round that I shoidd be wislied for 
at one or two firesides where I have always found a 
welcome ; so don't listen to Basil St. John's croaking." 

• 

" Dear me," drawled the Comet, " I expect, if I died 
suddenly, there are a good many who would miss me 
considerably when they came to Christmas, and were 
making up their bills." This being the nearest approacli 
lie had ever made to a joke, it struck him as so inexpres- 
sibly witty, that he laughed at it for full five minutes, 
tliereby keeping himself fully employed, much to the 
relief of the company. 

Still the boat drifted slowly on, till suddenly Duncan 
Munro exclaimed, " Ah ! now she 's turned, we will get 



on." 



*' Who has turned?" asked Charlie. 

"Wlio, sir? why, the tide;" and sure enough they 
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were making way a little. Cliarlie bon*owed the 
Comet's pea-rifle, and began shooting at a shoal of 
porpoises as they rolled over and over each other in the 
sea, re-appearing suddenly at the point least expected. 

Susan proposed they should sing, to which Evelyn, 
who was sitting close to the General, agreed readily. 
He patted her head in a gentle, affectionate way ; he 
was very fond of her, both for her own sake, and also 
as the orphan child of one of his oldest friends, and she 
returned his affection fully, considering him almost in 
the light of an uncle. 

"Row, boatie, row," being scouted as the regular 
resource of people in their cii*cumstances, Charlie sang 
"The Moorish Maiden;" then they all sang "A 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky," with a chorus, 
which was followed by Susan's clear voice ringing out 
" Cam* ye by Athol ?" to the great delight of Mr. Grant, 
who stamped and clapped his hands, and declared that 
such a true Scotch lassie was born for a Scotch hus- 
band; this he said, glowering at Basil, who he chose 
to suppose was making up to Susan, having overheard 
the General chaffing him about his pursuit of heiresses. 
Basil laughed in his sleeve, and then sighed, as he re- 
membered how soon his present happiness would end. 

And now the land was very near, and it was high 
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time they should get home ; it was nearly six o'clock, 
and they had several miles to drive. The evening 
light, as it fell across the bay, coloured all the hill- 
tops a wann rose-colour, giving a lovely effect of light 
and sliade. Basil attempted a little outline on the 
back of a letter he had been reading ; it was from 
his sister Edith, asking him why he wrote so seldom, 
he who never missed waiting every wT-ek as a rule. 
He i-eflected as he read it, and thought how the girl he 
was now with had engrossed his thoughts, to the exclu- 
sion of all else, even to the neglecting of his beloved 
salmon-fishing. He was very fond of his sisters ; but 
how superior Evelyn seemed to them in every way ; she 
was always so bright and sunny, and so easily pleased ! 
Now the keel of the boat grates on the sand ; and after 
a rapid drive they were all sent up to dress for dinner, 
and, more important still, for the ball. 
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CHArTER XX. 

PARTNERS FOR AN EVENIXT.. 

"Then open'd wide the baron's hall, 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside. 
And Ceremony doffM his pride. 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose." 

Marmion. 

Susan fouud time after dressing to go to her aunt's 
room, and found her in the act of clasping a diamond 
necklace on her fat, comfortable neck, looking radiant 
in green velvet, with a very full-blown head-dress, com- 
posed of a heterogeneous arrangement of blonde feathers 
and flowers, placed at the top of her short gray curls. 

"Aunt Charlotte, I-ady Franklaud will come, and 
bring about a dozen people with her. She says some 
friends arrived by the steamer last night, who will 
come with her. Gilbert is better a good deal, poor 
Uttle fellow." 

" I knew he would get better, if he took that draught 
I made up. But, Susan dear, ain't you going to put on 
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any more ornaments than that ? there *s that nice little 
set you have of your poor mother's would look just the 
thing ; you know, those amethysts." 

"0 no, Aunt Charlotte; IVe put on these pearls 
because I am immensely proud of them, — aU Scot<jli 
pearls, found in our own rivers." 

Certainly no one could find fault with Susan's dress, 
white, with scarlet berries and stag's-head moss skil- 
fully arranged in her dark glossy hair, setting ofT her 
small and well-shaped head. The excitement had 
brought a flush into her cheek, and deepened the lustre 
of her eyes. Lady Charlotte was evidently pleased 
with her appearance, and kissed her, saying, " My dear 
child, you do perfectly as you are ; but you won't get 
over-tired or excited, will you ? I am so pleased that 
dress suits you so well." 

" I can return the compliment, Aunt Charlotte ; you 
look what Mr. St. John would call 'first-rate;' but we 
must go down to our scrambly dinner, and not stay 
making pretty speeches to each other." 

In the drawing-room they found the Miss Grants, 
brilliantly attired in cerise tarlatane gowns, with tar- 
tan bows dispersed at intervals over them. But Mr. 
Grant's appearance was the most remarkable. He was 
a man of fifty-five years of age, upon whom time had 
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left a strong mark ; bald, high cheok-boued, with a 
broad, flat face, snub nose, and small, keen grey eyes ; 
his hair was scanty, coarse, and iron-grey; liis figure 
was short and tliickset, and by no means graceful in 
outline. He liad, as he said, arrayed himself in honour 
of the occasion in full Highland costume — kilt, spor- 
ran, and all complete — combined with as many silver 
brooches, dirks, and clasps as lie could find room for, 
till, as some one said, " the fellow looked like a side- 
board." The result of all this decoration was only to 
make him look more vulgar and underbred than usual 
The contrast between him and Evelyn, as they stood side 
by side, was marked ; the simple blue and white dress, 
and hair turned back fix)m her face, set off the refine- 
ment and delicacy of her features in a striking manner. 
Basil looked glum and solemn as he came into the 
room, and saw her apparently listening quite happily to 
the old man, little thinking how vague her answers 
were, as she was watching in the glass opposite to see 
who was coming in at the door behind her, and had 
seen him ent^r, after which Mr. Grant found her more 
agreeable. By degrees they all assembled, and after a 
very lively dinner entered the ball-room, where the 
tenants were already gathered. Susao went round, 
followed by Lady Charlotte, shaking all heartily by the 
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hand, and inquired after all the Davys, Duncans, and 
Sandys who did not appear. To one and all "our 
young lady'* seemed equally welcome. Very soon the 
piper struck up a strathspey, and the ball was solemnly 
inaugurated by Susan's dancing witli the oldest tenant, 
to Basil's immitigated astonishment, and to Charlie's 
amusement. It was a very pretty 'scene, and as Susan 
passed Evelyn, she said, " I think our work of yesterday 
is very successful ; look how bright our star of holly- 
hocks looks." 

The other guests arrived very quickly, and by nine 
o'clock they were all there, a motley assembly. The 
Glen Cannisp party was voted a great acquisition. Sir 
Gilbert threw himself with all liis heait into the 
evening's business, and was seen snapping his fingers, 
and shouting the peculiar " Heigh ! heigh ! heigh !" — 
wdth which Scotchmen accomj)any their national dance, 
— as if he had never done anytliing else. He looked 
very happy and quite in his element dancing with 
Susan. Charlie, finding his only chance of seeing her 
was to dance vis-d-vis to her, went up to Evelyn, who, 
he saw, was sitting in a corner with Basil, and, after one 
or two entreaties, succeeded, to Basil's disgust, in carrj'- 
ing her off as his partner. He looked much annoyed 
at her joining in such an ungraceful dance, as he con- 
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sidered it ; and only just remembered, as she was moving 
off, that if lie wanted her to dance with him, he must 
first ask her, so he said, " I suppose they will let us 
have a valse some time in the evening. Miss Moncrieff 
— may I dance it with you V* 

" Not unless you look less bored and miserable," she 
answered, laughing; and Charles, as he led her away, 
said, "\Vhat a pity that Basil always takes to that 
careless and put-out manner, if things don't exactly 
come into his ideas, and suit his tastes !" 

" I don't think he does himself justice," said Evelpi ; 
" but now we must dance, and not talk. Fortunately, 
this is not a genuine Highland lot, so they won't look 
daggers at us if we do make mistakes." 

Tlie room was quite full, and the lads and lasses 
dancing merrily. The costumes were very effective, 
for almost all the men, old and young, were in full 
Highland dress, and though the Mackay and Mackenzie 
tartan predominated, there was here and there a lioyal 
Stuart or Gordon dress to enliven the scene. 

Tliey screeched and shouted and danced can amore. 
The effect of the gay dresses in the well-lighted 
rooms was very striking. They all danced well, having 
had many yeai-s' training, for even the poorest and 
roughest - looking children in the Highland cottages 
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attend the dancing-school regularly, and all through 
the long winter meet once a week at least to practise 
in the evening. It is the same in all classes in the 
Highlands ; and the wives and daughters of the farmers 
danced with an ease and lightness that few I^)ndon 
belles could rival. At one moment in the reel the 
shouting was so vociferous that an old French gentle- 
man, who was staying with the Franklands for that 
night, could not imagine that these unearthly sounds 
could be anything but the result of a gi'eat quarrel, and 
turned to Lady Charlotte, saying, Mais oii aoiU done 
les autorit^sV at which she laughed heartily, and tried 
to expitjss to him, in her very indifferent French, that 
it was only a sign of exuberant joy and spirits, on 
which he shrugged his shouldei's, and murmured some- 
thing about u)i 2>ci(]>lc bizarre. At last the bagi)ipe8 
stopi)ed in the sudd(;n way they always do, anil the 
l)anting dancers adjourned to the tea room, where, in 
aildition to English luxuries, was plenty of hot toddy, 
very popular with all parties. 

After a few minutes' pause a valse was played by the 
fiddlers, and as Basil led away Evelyn he had the hap- 
piness of feeling that she was his property for a little 
while ; and he claimed her with a rather penitent face, 
and was more tender and gentle in manner than he had 
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yet been. In a pause of the dance, he said, as he took 
the bunch of forget-me-nots from her hand, as if to look 
at it, " You will give me another dance, won't you ? " 
adding, as he broke off a bit of the flower and put it in 
his waistcoat-pocket, " I may, mayn't I ? I should like 
something to remember this evening by." 

Evelyn felt brimming over with happiness, but turned 
scarlet iis she saw Lady Frankland just beliind her, who 
came up, saying to Basil, in a rather dry voice, " You are 
very rude, Basil, not to ask Susan Mackenzie to dance. 
I asked her why she would not dance with you, and her 
answer was, 'He has not asked me;' really, you might 
be a little more civil than that." 

" Nonsense, Augusta ; I shall ask her sometime. 
There is that genius. Grant, now devoting himself to 
her." And as he moved away with Evelyn, he added, 
" Wliy can't Augusta leave people alone to enjoy them- 
selves ? " 

Evelyn told him his sister was quite right ; and that 
he must be civil to his hostess. He took no notice of 
her remark, and presently said, " Will you give me a 
photograph of yourself ?" 

" yes ! if you care to have it, I will, with pleasure." 

" Care to have it !" he exclaimed vehemently ; " of 
course I do. I am not one of those people who are in- 
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troduced to a girl at a dinner party, and ask her for lier 
photograph before they have got half-way down-stairs 
to dinner. But don't let 's waste any of this delicious 
valse. What good music these people are playing ! " 

" Susan chose it all some time ago ; and you see you 
need not have looked so cross about the valse ; we are 
having a good long one." 

" I wish it would last all night," he replied. " I think 
you and I hit it off uncommonly well ; and I so seldom 
find any one who dances my pace." 

"And I suppose you never take the trouble to try 
and dance theirs ?" and Evelyn smiled as she looked up 
in his face. 

" You are very hard upon me. Miss MoncriefiF. You 
are always implying I am spoilt or selfish. There now, 
that valse is ended. Heigho 1 when shall I dance again 
with you after to-night ? Will you come and have 
some tea?" 

" Next London season, if we are both alive, I hope ; 
and, thank you — no tea. 1 *11 go back to Lady Frank- 
land, who, I am sure, is annoyed, her manner w^as so 
different to me to-night ; and I am not aware of having 
done anything to annoy her. I would not do so on any 
account. She is generally the kindest of the kind to me. 
Go and dance with Susan, will you ? " 
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" I *11 do everything you ask me. You 'U not forget 
your promise of keeping another valse for me. Chacun 
prend soil plaisir oil il le trouve is to my mind the 
truest proverb in any language; and mine certainly 
would not be found in dancing reels. Eugh ! " he 
added, as the reel of TuUoch greeted his ears. " Wliat 
abominable sounds ! I shall go and sit in a comer and 
think." 

" Holloa, Basil ! " called out Charlie, as he passed ; 
" isn't this capital fun ? Come and dance this." 

" Not I, indeed." And he was wandering about the 
room, when Augusta Frankland and the General caught 
him, and scolded him for looking so glum ; and Lady 
Frankland earned him off, saying she wanted tea, and 
having got liim to herself, began, " How well those two 
girls look, don't they, Basil ? " 

" Which two ? " lie asked. 

" Oh, Susan Mackenzie and Evelyn. Which do you 
think the best-looking?" she added, as she stirred her 
tea, and apparently attached no impoi-tance to the 
answer. " Some more cream, please." 

" I don't tliink either of them beauties. You know 
Miss Mackenzie is too dark to suit my taste ; but she 's 
a splendid figure of a woman— a fine animal" 

" Don't, Basil ; 1 won't have girls talked about like 
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tliat. And pray, is Evelyn another fine animal?" she 
continued, not looking at him directly. 

He flushed rather, and said drily, as he put out his 
arm to lead her away from the tea-table, " She has a 
very nice figure, and I think looks very well to- 
night." 

Lady Frankland then said, "You are flirting very much 
with her. Don't turn her head, poor little girl ; because 
you know you could not dream of marrying her, and she 
won't know what you mean." 

" I flirt ! You know I never did such a thing in my 
life, Augusta. That 's the nonsensical way you women 
talk. Why can't a man talk to a nice, sensible girl 
without supposing himself in love with her, or her with 
him ? " answered her brother. 

" Well, you know your own affairs best, Basil ; but if 
I thought it was the case, I should bitterly repent hav- 
ing brought her down here. You must go and dance ; 
reaUy it is so very ill-bred to stick against the wall, and 
only dance when the fancy takes you." 

" How you do lecture one, Augusta ! Do look at 
those people ! Nobody will persuade me that that is 
a sensible way for folks to behave in this nineteenth 
century of ours." 

His sister answered, " It is very lively and merry to 
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look at, and I am sure they enjoy it. As for Gilbert, I 
have not seen liim in such spirits for an age. Look at him 
now; would you not think he was a real Highlander.?" 
and certainly he and all the others seemed to be dancing 
with considerable zest, and the next dance, a polka, 
seemed to please them equally. Later in the evening, 
General Tremaine might have been seen proudly lead- 
ing Evelyn to tlie top of the room to dance a quadrille. 
He was always very kind in his manner to her, and 
this evening particularly so. He fancied he felt a 
fatherly affection for her, and as yet had not found out 
that something warmer was creeping into his feeling for 
her. The oidy thing that might have made him guess 
that this girl was very dear to him was, that he had a 
keener insight into Basil's state of mind than Basil him- 
self had; and from his constantly watching Evelyn, 
he could almost tell that her thoughts were engrossed 
by Basil at a time when she hardly knew it herself. 
It never occurred to the General that at his age, fifty- 
six, he could be in love again; he only thought of 
Evelyn's happiness. He thought Basil would make her 
a good husband, for he knew and appreciated his good 
qualities, and felt how much his faults were owing to 
the circumstances of his education, combined with his 
peculiar temperament. He rejoiced now to see how 
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bright and joyous she looked, and to hear the murmuis 
of admiration as she moved about. 

Time wore on. A country dance was the prelude to 
the supper, which was substantial enough to suit the 
appetites of guests who had dined early, and who had 
since had four hours' hard dancing. The rounds of corned 
beef and other solid viands loaded the table, in addition 
to lighter delicacies. It was a sit-down supper. Susan 
was led in by Sir Gilbert, and as she went in said to 
him, " Please cut the speeches short, if you can." Her 
health was proposed by the oldest tenant, and drunk 
with full Highland honours, all the men standing on 
their chairs, with one foot on the table. Susan first 
had tears in her eyes, and then turned very pale, as 
he spoke touchingly of their love for their young lady, 
and then of their great wish to see her married, and 
an heir born to the old name and estates. Charlie 
watched her with intense admiration as, declining Mr. 
Grant's offer to return thanks for her, she got up and 
said a few words of heartfelt gratitude to the company, 
adding that tlu^y must bear with her alone, for she 
did not think she should change her state at present ; 
and then, fiUing a cup to their healths, she said she 
hoped another year to see all her old friends again, and 
emptying it, she gracefully turned the last drop on her 
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thumb-nail (in Highland fashion), at which the applause 
was unbounded, under cover of which the ladies retired, 
leaving the gentlemen to follow how and when they 
liked. 

Kenneth Grant, under the influence of his father's 
prompting, and unlimited toddy, was getting unplea- 
santly demonstrative, and as she passed muttered some- 
thing about her good looks, which brought the blood to 
her cheeks, as he asked her for a dance by and bye. 

" I am afraid I can't promise, Mr. Grant," she replied, 
and he rolled back again into the supper-room, regard- 
less of his father's remarks that no one looked so well 
as Kenneth did dancing with Susan. Once again Basil 
and Evelyn whirled round together, and very close he 
held her again to liis side for an instant before they 
finally stopped. It was a sweet, pleasant feeling, that 
he cared for her, which was gradually stealing over 
Evelyn ; there was something very flattering in know- 
ing that he listened to her opinion, asked her ad\dce 
about his plans, and deferred to her in all those imi>er- 
ceptible little matters which only the eye that loves 
can see. 

It was bright daylight, nearly six o'clock, before the 
party broke up, and the last of the company departed, 
leaving only the guests in the house. Then, as they 
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turned to go upstairs, with the sun shining full in 
their faces, Evelyn and Susan declared it was a shame 
to go to bed ; but Lady Charlotte vetoed their idea of 
going for a ride instead. As they reached the top of 
the stairs, they heard the Cornet grumbling in the hall 
that he could not go to bed unless some one brought 
him a bedroom candle, which, as the sun shone full in 
his face, tickled Susan and Evelyn's fancy immensely, 
and they retired in fits of laughter to their rooms. 
Luckily his father had already gone to bed, so he did 
not witness his son's discomfiture, and, fortunatdy for 
himself, remained under the impression that his son 
had rather made his way well with the heiress than 
otherwise. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A KESCUE. 

** Has not the sun withdrawn hia wintry beam, 
And darkness quench'd the twilight dying gleam ; 
And yet what sudden floods of bursting light, 
Dispel with lurid day the gloom of night. " 

EuoENius lloACH — Bejected Addresses. 

•* A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench." 

SiiAK£iPKARB*s Henry I V, 

m 

The party had all returned from Achinelvich some 
days, and were hard at work fishing and discussing the 
future shooting prosi)ects. It had been a long liot day 
at the lodge, and the party were all more or less tired. 
Tlie General had been talking much to Evelyn, telling 
her somewhat of liis former life and his experiences 
when in the Guards, and had been laugliing at lier for 
thinking he couhl remember the Cato Street conspiracy, 
and for asking if he had been at the siege of Badajos, 
saying she had put a good fifteen years on to his age. 
Basil sat by drawing, and listening to lier well-directed 
questions, and wondering how, in so shoit a life, she 
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had contrived to acquire so mucli information. Lady 
Frankland had gone up to the nursery, and her guests 
all dropped off early to bed. 

Basil and Charles sat up a short time only in their 
rooms, botli were dead-beat from the heat of the sun 
and a long fruitless day's fishing. Charles was anxious 
about a promised day's deer-stalking, which had been 
given him by a distant laird, and was eagerly descant- 
ing upon the respective merits of Purdey's and Lancas- 
ter's breech-loading rifles, when he looked up and saw 
Basil fast asleep. Whereupon he thought he might as 
well give up his lecture ; so to bed they went, and soon 
the whole household was wrapped in sleep. Evelyn's 
room was over the front entrance ; she was asleep, and 
dreaming that Basil was leading her up a narrow path to 
a little church no bigger than a doll's house, into which 
she had to enter, and which seemed to be surrounded 
with Highlanders, and full of dogs, who barked and 
thumped at the church door ; and the nearer she got the 
more they thumped, and then one dog called out loudly, 
and Evelyn awoke with a start. Sure enough there was 
a loud knocking at the door underneath, and a call of 
" Fire !" Evelyn sat up in bed and listened. Was it a 
false alarm made by a drunken gillie ? Tliey often heard 
strange noises and shouts at night. No ; it came again, 

o 
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•• Fire ! " She spmug out of bed. There was not a 
sound inside the house. She half-dressed herself, then 
tlirew a shawl over her shoulders, and flew to Charlie's 
room, which was tlie nearest. Lady Frankland's being 
at the other end of the house. She knocked hard, no 
answer— and then, after repeating her knock several 
times, a drowsy voice saying, " Holloa ! what 's up ? " 
came from under tlie bed-clothes. " It 's Evelyn, Mr. 
Hay; there is a fire; I don't know where;" and on 
she ran to Sir Gilbert, calling out "Fire !" as she went 
along. He was more easily waked. Still no one knew 
where the fire was, except that it was not in the house. 
Presently the butler came up to her saying, " Oh, Miss 
Moncrieff, it is in poor Macintosh's house ; he is away, 
and there are two children in the house." She ran out, 
and sure enough there was the fire, about three hundred 
yards from the lodge, in a two-storied cottage, which 
was the small shop of the place, and which they had 
all often laughed at as being called the " general mer- 
chant's," professing to be in itself the Bond Street of 
the place. A nund)er of people were running towards 
it in the vain hope of saving some of the goods. Evelyn 
str)od at the door, and w^as soon joined by Charlie and 
Sir Gil])ert, who both, however, ran on with the other 
folks, never looking to see if she followed them. Sir 
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Gilbert called out to Duncan Munro as they approached 
the building, " Are the children all out ? will the floor 
bear?" 

" Ou ay, Sir Gilbert, I tliink the children are all out ; 
but there's a little servant lassie sleeps in the back-room, 
and they are now trying to get the ladders to reach her." 

Basil at this instant joined the group. He heard 
Duncan's words, saw Sir Gilbert's movement as if to 
go and look after the girl himself, and he put his hand 
on his arm, saying, " No, Gilbert, let me try ; it is little 
use I am to any one in the world, and besides, you have 
Augusta and the chicks." 

Evelyn turned deadly pale, and unconsciously mur- 
mured, " Basil !" He turned to her with a grate- 
ful look, and then taking his pocket-handkerchief, he 
dipped it in one of the buckets of water standing by, 
wrai>ped it loosely round his mouth and nose, and 
walked away to the side of the house where the ladder 
was resting. The whole buUding was now in flames. 
The flames were bursting out of the lower windows, the 
whole front of the house was unapproachable, and as 
some portion of the most combustible stores caught fire, 
the flames poured out still more fiercely. Tlie people 
chattered and screamed, and all gave different opinions. 
It was hopeless to attempt to put it out, there being no fire- 
engines within fifty miles ; and the fire, even when first 
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discovered, was too far advanced for any quantity of 
water that could be brought in buckets to be of use, even 
though the river flowed within ten yards of the house. 

The flames crackled and hissed ; and as the beams 
fell in, a shower of sparks and a thick black smoke 
obscured the view for a moment. Those below could 
plainly hear in the upper room cries for help. The 
ladder against the wall w^as veiy short ; still, Basil was 
tall and strong. The men instinctively made way for 
him, as they ever will do for a gentleman in an emer- 
gency. " Give me a rope, if you have one handy," he 
cried ; and in a moment, from one of the fishing-boats 
by the river side, a rope was produced. Charlie at this 
moment ran up, his face black with smoke. He had 
vainly been trying a window which he had found on 
the east side. 

Basil called out to him, " Now, Charlie, be ready to 
help me. I hope to be able to lower the girl with tlus 
rope, and you stand on the ladder to help." 

As he climbed the ladder, the wind blew gusts of 
smoke in his eyes, hidf blinding him, but fortunately 
the fire was not much on that side of the house. Tall 
as he was, he could only reach the window-sill with his 
hands, even when he had reached the top of the ladder. 
The little girl was so terrified, she could hardly under 
stand what he said to her. Tlie floor was already on 
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fire in one corner of the I'oom, and she was almost 
blinded with the smoke and heat. 

" Get on to the window-sill," screamed Basil. At 
the moment he fortunately spied just above him a large 
stone projecting from the wall some four inches beyond 
the others, and by an almost superhuman effort he 
raised himself to it, and then sprang on to the window- 
sill. Though he was hardly aware of it at the time, he 
strained his left wrist severely; but the girl was the 
only object of his thoughts at that moment. Seeing she 
was stupified from fright, he jumped into the rooni to 
help her. The air in the handkerchief over his mouth 
now served him in good stead. He stood in the flaming 
room, and secured the rope roimd the child's waist, and 
carried her to the window ; and holding the other end 
in as firm a grasp as his maimed hand w^ould allow, he 
lowered her carefully to Charlie, who caught her, and 
in a moment placed her on the ground, and Basil soon 
stood by her side. 

The people cheered him heartily. The mother of the 
girl, who just then came up, threw herself on her knees 
before him, showering blessings on his head in Gaelic. 
But in a moment Basil disengaged himself from the 
crowd that pressed upon him, and was round at the 
other side of the house looking for Evelyn, who he 
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knew would not care what danger she went into, if 
she thought she could be of use. 

He found the whole lodge party assembled there ; 
and now that the people were all rescued, and that there 
was no use trjdng to save any more of the furniture, 
they had time to look about them. Tlie scene was a 
strange one : the moon shining with a clear, silver light, 
and the stars beaming and twinkling with the bright- 
ness peculiar to northern latitudes ; the sea, quite 
calm, reflecting the moon's rays ; and beyond the bay, 
the outline of the hills clearly marked against the sky. 
On the other side the fire was smouldering, and burst- 
ing out into little flames now and then. The fire had 
been so fierce, that a barrel of water standing near the 
house caught fire on the outside, and pi'esented tlie 
strange spectacle of a flaming barrel of water.^ The 
people wei'e running about, trying to put away the few 
things that had been saved, w^hile one or two were trying 
in vain to comfort and help the poor woman who had 
so suddenly lost her all, and whose husband must be 
greeted on his return from the Lewes wuth the news that 
they were ruined. Tlie poor soul was quite stunned by 
the sudden calamity, and could only rock herself and 
moan in answer to Lady Frankland's promises of help. 

» Fact. 
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Now that the excitement was over, the party were much 
struck witli the comical appearance that they them- 
selves presented. Charlie and ^Evelyn were pretty 
tidy, but the General, in liis hurry, had put on hi's 
wide-awake over his niglit-cap, and tied a stocking 
round his throat. Sir Gilbert's costume also looked 
very queer, and I^dy Frankland was trying to put him 
to rights. Charlie turned to Basil presently, and asked 
him how his hand was. 

" Very painful," he replied ; " I think it is sprained 
as well as bruised." 

" How did it get hurt ?" asked Evelyn ; and then for 
the first time she heard that Basil had saved the child's 
life. The tears stood in her eyes, and as she took his 
hand to bind it up, she unconsciously murmured, " So 
very brave." One scalding tear dropped on his hand, 
and it required all the moral courage Basil could muster 
to restrain him from telling her all his love for her then 
and there. 

" I am not worth fashing after. You are too kind to 
me, and will make me miss you too much," he said. 

Then came the crushing thought of wdiat would 
happen when they had to part. Poor Basil! he had 
failed, as he had ever done, in firmness and moral cour- 
age. He now felt how desperately in love he was with 
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Kvdyii. lie had not the courage to nin the risk of 
h)8ing nearly all his means by marrying against his 
grandfather's wishes, and yet could not make up his mind 
to go away. Tluiy were strange feelings that tormented 
him as they walked slowly homeward in the moonlight ; 
for now the fire was nearly out, Sir Gilbert ordered 
th(»m all " to get home as fjist as they could, and into 
bed before thoy had rheumatism." They did as they were 
bid, but Jiasil lay tossing about, unable to sleep, with 
Evelyn's face haunting him; and the one idea, how 
should ho get out of his present difficulty, before him. 
Should he ask Charlie's advice ? What use was it ? 
He knew beforehand the answer he should get : " If you 
like the girl, and she likes you, don't throw away your 
hai)i)iness, but make the most of small means, if youi* 
grandfather does cut oft* your allowance." 

" No ; it is no use asking him," Basil said to him- 
self. " 1 will be very careful, and keep out of the girl's 
way. God grant she does not care for me, poor little 
soul." 

He felt truly miserable; and as he dozed and woke 
again and again, it was always with the same weary, sad 
fivling. He was even glad of the i>ain in Ids hand, 
which was very severe, to distract his thoughts from 
dwelling on that one i>erplexing subject. 



CHAPTEK XXll. 

HEARTACHES. 

** Weak and irresolute is man ; 
The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pain into his pifb. 
To-morrow rends away." 

COWPEK. 

Two days afterwards, when the party at Glen Can- 
nisp were assembled at breakfast, a discussion took 
place as to the best means of helping the poor man 
whose house was burnt down. Lady Frankland told 
them of the utterly crushed state of despair in which 
she had found him, crouched in a comer of a neigh- 
boui**8 house, completely stupified with grief, and un- 
able to attend to, or imderstand any plans for his help, 
— thoroughly stunned and broken-heaited. They settled 
to raise a subscription, and Sir Gilbeit, who was always 
open-handed in matters of charity, headed it largely, 
collected money from all his party, and then said that 
his wife and Evelyn should ^vrite to various rich friends, 
"And make them shell out, my dear," he added. Susan 
Mackenzie also had agreed to write, as, though her 
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property did not extend to Glen Cannisp, she wiis 
always ready to help in an emergency. They all 
lingered over the remains of the breakfast, waiting for 
the post, which was unusually late. Basil's lame 
hand put fishing entirely out of the question for him, 
and the others were never in a great huny to be off. 
The letters came in the course of time, and they were 
soon all absorbed in their respective shares. Basil took 
up his, laughed as he read a very demonstrative letter 
from his cousin. Miss Hay, who lectured him for his long 
silence, and hinted at his near neighbourhood to danger- 
ous and attractive heiresses, and asked what made him 
neglect to write to her; related various bits of gossip and 
scandal which Basil thought a young girl might as well 
have left out. He looked at Evelyn and thought she 
would never write like that ; he repeated several mes- 
sages to Charlie, then looked at his other letters ; one was 
fix>m his sister Edith, full of local news. He wondered 
he ever could have cared to hear about such people. 
The last he opened was one directed in a strange hand, 
which, after the fashion of people in general, he turned 
over and over, then looked at the seal and post-mark, 
wondering from whom it could be ; he at last came to 
the conclusion he had better open it to see, and read as 
follows : — 
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" Dear Boy, — I am too ill to write uiyself, so Brown 
is writing for rae. Come up directly, if you wish to see 
me alive. I have got a fit of internal gout which I 
fancy will carry me off this time. Well, I leave little 
to regret in the world, except you, and the fact of your 
being a bachelor. Sorry to spoil sport. — As ever, 
yours. 



« 



" Pendarves. 

Berkeley Square, Friday'' 



With this came a note from the doctor, saying that 
" Lord Pendarves was very ill ; that he had little hopes 
of his ultimate recovery, though he had before rallied 
from attacks nearly as bad, and that his great wish 
was to see Basil again." 

Poor Basil ! he was very fond of his old grandfather, 
and till lately had cared more about him than any one, 
except his sisters; but now, when he had read to the end, 
before he said a word, he looked across the table at 
Evelyn. She, who had been watching his falling coun- 
tenance, and felt by instinct he had had bad news, sat 
holding her breath, and waiting anxiously for him to 
speak. He smiled sadly at her, and then sighing, as he 
turned to Lady Frankland — who had been too much 

engrossed by her own letters to attend to this by-play 

he said, "Augusta, there's always a break-up to my 
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pleasures ; I hear from Berkeley Square that our gi-aiid- 
father is seriously ill, and I must go to him." 

" Oh, Basil !" she exclaimed, very much shocked. 
" Poor man, is he so ill as that ? He has always been 
so kind to us all ; I am so sorry. Gilbert, do you hear 
Basil must leave us, and why ? Let me see the letter, 
Basil." 

" Yes, my dear," answered her husband, " and very 
sorry I am for his going, and more so for the reason ; 
but I am sure he ought to go." 

" yes, of course," said Basil ; " I never dreamt of 
not going ; I will start by the boat to-morrow ; that is 
the best way, I think." 

" Yes, on the whole, you will be sooner in town by 
going from here to Glasgow, and thence to London." 

Evelyn sat speecldess, with a dead weight on her 
heart. Basil had not dared look her way when he made 
this announcement ; but the General, who had watched 
her anxiously, guessed what was passing in her mind, 
and leant fonvard to hide her from view, and at the 
same time began an earnest conversation with Lady 
Frankland about Lord Pendarves, and asked to see the 
doctor s letter. He succeeded in shielding Evelyn from 
remark. She could not have spoken coherently if ad- 
dressed, for the thought of what parting with Basil 
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would be had come on her like a thunderbolt. She was 
motionless, and did not even look up. 

As for Lady Frankland, after the first feeling of sor- 
row at the idea of losing her grandfather, her next 
was one of great relief that Basil should be parted 
from Evelyn, for she had been at her wit's end to 
know what to do. She was very fond of Evelyn, 
and would be sorry to cause her pain in any way, but 
the thought of her unhappiness was as nothing com- 
pared to her determination that Basil should not marry 
that girl. She little guessed how deep was the affec- 
tion on both sides, but imagined it was a case in which, 
if he went on seeing much of the girl, he might get 
involved, and so, as she considered, entangled into 
marrying her ; for having brought them both down to 
Scotland, the party could not disperse as an ordinary 
country-house party might. 

Charlie expressed his dissatisfaction plainly and 
openly, and gnmibled loudly; said he should not attempt 
to fish again ; and as for shooting, he would see it all 
hanged first ; till the General told him he was hardly 
civil to those left behind, whereupon he only laughed, 
and said he was cross, and meant to remain so. 

After much discussion, it was settled to spend that 
one remaining day in an expedition to a distant loch, 
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and fish for trout. Basil said be must go and see about 
his things being packed for the next day, and left the 
room ostensibly for that purpose, but in reality to be 
by himself to think. 

The rest of the party dispersed to prepare for their 
expedition. As it was the last day of their being to- 
gether, Lady Frankland did not trouble herself to 
interfere with them, but left them to settle how they 
would go. 

The General found his thoughts dwelling much upon 
Bvelyn, and her prospects of happiness if she should 
marry BasiL He desired nothing so much as her 
welfare, even though it should involve the giving up of 
the dream which was beginning to cross his mind. He 
was too unselfish to let that come across him as a regret. 

The expedition was one of the ride-and-tie sort; 
the ladies shared in turn a rough Highland pony. 
Evelyn walked with Charlie to the loch. Basil had 
gone on with the General, and they were talking of the 
old peer, reversions, mortgages. This Basil did on pur- 
pose, because he dared not trust himself with Evelyn. 
Charlie and she talked earnestly, but not of Basil ; he 
was longing to tell her, what she had already found 
out, that his whole heart and thoughts were centred 
in Susan Mackenzie. She had guessed this long ago. 
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and in consequence had been able to talk to liini in a 
much more easy and unrestrained way than she could 
have done to a man wliose affections were free. They 
began by discussing the obnoxious Grants and their 
proceedings. Evelyn was determined to think of and 
attend to Charlie in spite of the cruel weight on her 
own heart, and, like a true woman, she was soon able to 
give him her full attention, understanding all he implied ; 
for he could not bring himself to say plainly what was 
in his thoughts. He spoke of his home and his mother, 
and how much he wished that he was free to act as he 
liked in life ; and then he talked of money and its re- 
sponsibilities, and of his firm belief that there was work 
of some kind for every soul in the world, — passive and 
unseen work very often, but still enough to prevent 
the necessity of any one feeling quite useless. Evelyn 
Ihorouglily agreed with hiiu, and told him how she had 
found that out in the house where she lived, and where 
the society was uncongenial, and that every fresh 
interest she had was a help to her, and made new 
occupation for her. " And many have laughed at the 
smattering of things I know," she added ; " but it seems 
to me no knowledge can be useless; and the more 
interest one can take in things, the more chances of 
happiness; so I try to care about everything I come 
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across. Mr. Hay, I thiuk if men did not run in such 
desperately deep grooves they would be happier and 
better too." 

" Few men have the courage or energy to leave the 
groove, Miss Moncrieff." 

" Few men have, and but few women. But under- 
stand, please, the last thing I admire or wish to be is a 
strong-minded woman; but at the same time, I think 
they are far too often treated by men as mere toys or 
dolls, incapable of caring for anything but themselves 
or their clothes." 

So they talked on, poor Evelyn striving to feel as 
well as appear interested in Charlie's affairs, while her 
whole heart was with Basil. 

The boat into which the four presently got was lying 
by the shore. The General, who was extremely keen 
about the sport, fished from it, while Lady Frankhmd 
sat on the shore, watching Sir Gilbert throw his line. 

A dim, blue haze hung over the distance, magnifying 
the size of the mountains, and giving a soft, peaceful 
look to the scene, which was very lovely* After they 
had been in the boat some little time, Charlie turned to 
his cousin, saying, " What a contrast, Basil, to think of 
the view you will have in forty-eight hours, when, I 
suppose, you will be in London ! " 
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Basil, who had hardly spoken since he got into the 
boat, had been steering, with his thoughts far otherwise 
occupied. 

" Don't, Charlie, talk of it ; it 's bad enough when it 
does come, without thinking of it beforehand." 

" Nonsense, Basil ; what is the use of being down in 
your luck ? You '11 find your grandfather much better ; 
and will probably spend the night at Pratt's, hearing the 
latest news, and amusing yourself very well." 

" Now, Charlie, you know I hate Pratt's, and never 
feel in my element among a lot of London fellows. If 
my grandfather is better, which I can hardly hope, I 
shall, as soon as possible, run down and see Edith." 

" When shall we three, — no, four, — meet again ?" said 
Chariie, smiling. "Next season, in Rotten Row ? That 's 
an awfully long time to look forward to." 

" Don't talk of plans ; it makes me wretched," sighed 
Basil. 

Evelyn's head was bent over the side of the boat, 
while she was trailing her pocket-handkerchief in the 
water, apparently to wash out the stains of mud left by 
the ferns Charles had got for her, but really because she 
did not dare look up. Her eyes had filled with tears 
while Charlie was speaking. She did not speak, and . 
was much relieved when it was pronounced time to 

p 
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land and walk home. Lady Frankland and Sir Gilbert 
had left word with one of the gillies that they had gone 
home, finding it cold. The General, it so happened, 
wished to set some night-lines, and Charlie volunteered 
to go with him, saying, as they turned away, " You go 
slowly home, and we shall soon catch you up." 

Tlie General seemed rather sorrj' for this arrange- 
ment, but he could not refuse Charlie's comj>any, so they 
started off. Evelyn and Basil remained standing by the 
water's edge, hardly knowing why, both of them glad of 
yet dreading their walk together alone. At last he said, 
"Well, I suppose I must say goodbye to this lovely 
view, as well as to all else that has been so pleasant. 
Come along; we shall be late." They turned ayyay, 
leaving the gillies gossiping behind them. There are 
tew jKJople more prone to gossip than idle Highlanders ; 
and Iksil and Evelyn's affairs were well discussed by 
them that evening. They all settled it would be a 
match ; " And a bonny bride she will make him." 

The two walked on silently for nearly half-a-mile, 
both having too much in their hearts to risk common 
conversation. At last Basil, who had been watching his 
companion anxiously, began, " I don't think I ever was 
so happy as I have been here this summer ; and now 
comes this smash to all that is so pleasant." 
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" Everything pleasant must come to an end sometime," 
replied Evelyn. "And it's best to take the view that 
whatever is, is best; you will be very happy if your 
grandftither gets better, and you are with your sister 
Edith." 

" Oh, Edith is all very well ; but, but — " and here he 
stopped short, coloured, and said, as he saw her start 
and her breath come quickly, " I wonder whether you 
will ever think of all our walks and talks up here, 
when you are back again at home ?" 

"I shall often think of this dear old place," said 
Evelyn ; " I have been so intensely happy. You know 
that my home life is not very bright ; not that I set up 
as une femme incomprise, but I have found it so 
pleasant to have so kind a companion as Lady Frank- 
land, only now, I think somehow she has had enough 
of me, don't you?" 

'* Enough of you!" Basil answered passionately. 
"Evelyn, Miss Moncrieff, I do wish you knew how 
much I care for and value your friendship ; it has been 
so new to me to talk to a woman, and find that they 
can care about all sorts of things, and enter into every- 
thing as you do. I wish I had some little thing to re- 
member it all by — not that I want a reminder, though. 
Will you give me those flowers ?" he said suddenly. 
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"No, I won't do that; here, I will give you this, if 
you care to have it," and she unfastened a little blue 
enamelled horse-shoe from her watch-chain ; " it will 
bring you good luck, I hope." 

"Thank you, indeed. I will never take it off my 
watch-chain, and when I look at it, it will cheer me 
with the thought that I have one friend in the world;" 
and, as he took the little trinket from her hand, he 
could not but see that it shook, and that a deep colour 
was in her cheeks. He bit his lips, and said " I *m the 
most miserable brute alive," and then lapsed into silence, 
only casting from time to time furtive glances at his 
companion. He felt that she was the only woman 
in the world to him, and he realized it now more and 
more every moment. Words trembled on his lips, and 
the blood ran surging and throbbing through his veins. 
Still, he kept command over himself, and though he 
knew he loved her passionately, he was unwilling to 
risk himself and his position with his grandfather. He 
did not mean to be selfish ; he was only determined to 
carry out that which a long course of education had 
led him to think was the right thing for him to do. It 
gave him little pleasure to feel, as he now could not 
but guess, that he had won the affections of that bright 
j^oung soul. They walked on side by side, he thinking 
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of her perfect sweetness and gentleness; and she 
wondering why she felt so utterly unable to talk. 

They were inteirupted in their meditations by the 
General's voice; he had taken a short cut, and came 
up just in time for them to walk up to the house 
together. He w^as sorry to see Basil's sad face, and 
hardly knew what to make of it, but he chattered 
away, and told various stories of wonderful hauls of 
fishes he had had in bygone days. 

They, soon reached the lodge. The General and 
Charlie were both wet and very dirty, and went at 
once to their rooms. 

Lady Frankland, who from the window had seen 
them approaching, called from the top of the stairs to 
Evelyn, and told her that Susan Mackenzie had sent 
to ask them to go over the next day but one, and if 
she liked to go, would she write an answer at once ? 
The note was on the drawing-room chimney-piece. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FIRST LOVE. 

** How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at love's beginning, 
When two mutual hearts arc sighing 
For the knot there 's no untying ! " 

Campbelu 

** Ich hal>e genossen das irdische GlUck 
Ich habe gelebt nnd geliebet." 

Hardly thinking or caving much about the invitation, 
Evelyn went down again, and opened the drawing-room 
door. Basil was standing near the window, and did 
not turn when she came in ; but while she was looking 
about the room for the note, he went up to the piano 
and began turning over the music that lay on it. He 
looked as thoroughly unhappy and miserable as a man 
could look. 

Evelyn found the letter, and was kneeling down by 
the table to write a hurried answer ; but though there 
was little enough to say, the words came not, and the 
pen lay idly in her fingers ; i)re5ently she began a few 
words. 
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Basil, who had watched her the whole time, now 
suddenly rested his arms on the piano, and bent his 
head over them with almost a groan. Evelyn started 
and looked round at him. " Mr. St. John, what is it ? 
are you ill? Shall I fetch Lady Fi-ankland?" she said, 
getting up and standing near him. He did not answer. 
" Do tell me what is the matter ; have you had worse 
news of your grandfather?" Still no answer. She 
stood there, sorely puzzled and very sad. 

At last he lifted his head and looked at her with 
an earnest gaze, drinking in the sweet beauty of her 
face. She felt troubled, and was turning away, when, 
before she could move, his arm was round her waist. 
" My darling, my darling, God help me, but I cannot 
leave you so." 

" Basil," was all she said. Her head sank on his 
shoulder, and for some moments no word was spoken 
between them. They were both too perfectly and 
intensely happy for words; too much overwhelmed 
with the happiness that seemed dawning on them, 
and with the feeling that at last each one knew how 
the other was cared for. 

Evelyn spoke first : " So you do care a little for me, 
Basil?" 

"My own," was all Basil could say, as he looked 
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down into the deep blue eyes lifted so lovingly to his, 
" did you ever think I did not ?" 

" I don't care now what conies in my life," said Evelyn, 
when they had talked a little while ; " nothing can ever 
make me change, I trust you so entirely. A\liat wiU 
your sister say V* 

" My soul, we must not tell any one yet. Will you be 
content to wait a little while, with this great happiness 
known to ourselves only ? My treasure, I don't think 
I should think you as much mine if every one knew," 
said BasiL 

"I told you, dear," replied Evelyn, "that I trusted 
you quite, and I leave it to you to judge if you really 
think it best not to say anything to them ; you must do 
as you think right, darling. I never did anything by 
halves, and now I seem to have lost my identity, and 
have no will but yours." 

" Evelyn, you cannot think what it is to me to feel 
that the dream of my life is accomplished, and that there 
is one blessed, pure soul like youra caring for me. It 
has been my one hojje, sweet heart," and he pi'essed her 
passionately to his breast; "and now, with this brief 
bit of joy, am I to part with you so soon ?" 

" Basil, when shall we meet again?" she said, and 
the tears came into her eyes at the thought of parting. 
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" Soon, dearest ; but I have my grandfather to talk 
over first. You know his absurd ideas about me, and 
his ambition. I must make it all smooth for you, my 
little one." 

" But about writing, Basil ; how can I be supposed 
to hear from you ? Oh ! do tell Lady Frankland," said 
the girl. 

" Nay, my darling," said Basil, as he pressed his lips 
to her smooth, w^iite forehead; "don't ask me. You 
can't imagine how annoyed she would be on my grand- 
father's account; and you must stay here some time 
longer till they go south." 

" May I tell my late guardian, and the old people I 
live with?" 

" Tell no one, dear ; trust me," said Basil. 

" But how am I to hear from you ? Basil, do let 
me hear somehow." 

"Yes, you shall, my own; but you, how am I to 
hear from you?" 

" Why, Basil dear, I can write every day. I almost 
always take my letters to the post, by way of a 
walk." 

" My treasure, you must not stay now ; it only wants 
ten minutes to dinner-time. Ahivi^, and I inust go to- 
morrow ; it 's misery to think of. Look here ; you will 
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talk to me after dinner, won't you ? We have all been 
in the garden for several evenings past, and we may 
perhaps get a walk. You will not fret when I am 
gone, dear ? promise me that.'' 

" No, indeed I won't ; but you, you will never feel 
sad and lonely again, as you have so often said you 
did ; and remember, darling, that now if I was not to 
see you for years, I should never change, never forget 
you. I love once, and for ever. I know that so 
thoroughly. And now I mean to try and improve in 
all ways, so as to be more worthy of you," replied 
Evelyn. 

"Hush, Evelyn, my darling; never say that again. 
It is I that am not, never can be, worthy of you, when 
I think of your pure, good life, and mine." 

" I don't care about your past life, or anything, 
except that you are mine now. I don't think you ever 
cared for any one as you do for me, till now. Ah 
me ! how different life does seem now to what it did 
when I came into this room ! and now I must go." 

"Let me look into your blessed eyes once more," 
he murmured, as his lips rested on her eyelids; "no 
one ever had such eyes as yours, my darling, I do 
think." 

She tore herself at last from his grasp, and flew to 
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her room, wrote two lines in pencil to Susan, despatched 
the note, and dressed witli a feeling of intense happiness 
in her heart as she had never thought to know. 

When she re-appeared in the drawing-room, it was 
almost a feeling of relief to her to see that Basil was 
not there, and she sank into a chair in a dark corner to 
think a little ; but she was not long left in peace, for 
the General came up, full of inquiries as to whether she 
was tired. Even he could not but see the bright, happy 
flusli on her face. 

Dinner was announced, and Basil and she sat side by 
side. In so small a party, it was diflBcult to say any- 
thing that was private ; still he contrived to say, in the 
middle of an animated discussion between the General 
and Lady Frankland about Lady Charlotte's age, " Give 
me a bit of hair, dear, to wear always," and Evelyn 
nodded consent; adding, "But give me something of 
yours." 

"I have so little; but take anything you like. 
Sometimes I feel," said Basil, " that I cannot go away 
to-morrow." 

" yes, you must go ; I won't begin by making you 
shirk your duties. I shall know you are thinking 
about me, and that will be a little comfort," said Evelyn 
sadly. 
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" Indeed I shall ; and now, talk to Charlie a 
little." 

" It is very hard to talk or think of anything else, 
Basil ; but I am very obedient, and will try." 

They had not much more conversation together till 
much later in the evening. The party were sitting 
talking together in tlie gartlen, when Lady Frankland 
said to Charlie, who was near her, that she was cold, 
and took his arm, adding, "Come along, Charlie, I 
want you to see the moonlight on the loch from 
the highest garden seat," and those two walked 
away. 

A few minutes later Sir Gilbert and the General 
vot<3d it very damp, and went in to begin their nightly 
battle at piquet. 

When they were out of hearing, Basil said, " Come, 
darling, we will follow Augusta and Charlie. I can't 
tell you how it grieves me that there should be any 
necessity for the concealment of our love for each other ; 
but I have oft^n told you how I depend on my grand- 
father, and how little I have of my own. I am almost 
a pauper, do you know, little woman ?" 

Evelyn laughed outright. ** Don't talk to me about 
money, Basil, I want so little, and I care so little about 
it ; I should be as happy as a queen with you anywhere. 
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I would sweep a crossing, dear, if you swept the opposite 
one, with pleasure." 

His arm was round her in a moment. "Oh! my 
own heart, what have I ever done to deserve this hap- 
piness ? If I could tell you how my dream, ever since 
I left Oxford, has been to have a wife and a home of 
my own. But we sliall have to wait a bit before it is 
quite perfect." 

In such loving way they talked, as millions have 
talked before, seeing life from that brightest point of 
view, trusting and loving each other entirely, and 
scarcely realizing that there were any other beings in 
the world but themselves. Evelyn drew from her 
finger a gold ring, with seven turquoises placed in it at 
intervals ; she put it on Basil's finger, saying, " Un peu, 
beaucoujp, passionn^menty pas du tout, un peu, beaucoup, 
passionn^nunt There, you see it comes quite right. 
Now give me that plain ring you always wear, and I '11 
wear it under mine." 

"You exigcante little woman," he laughed, as she 
turned and twisted the ring quickly to get it off his 
hand. "And now youVe got it, it's miles too large 
for your little bits of fingers." 

" Never mind, I '11 bind some silk round it, and wear 
it underneath," laughed Evelyn; "and don't call me 
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names. You will never change, Basil ? It would kill 
me to lose your love." 

" My blessing, it 's cruel to doubt me. There 
are Augusta and Charlie. God bless you for ever, 
and make me fit to be your husband," and for a 
moment he held her close in his arms. " Oh, Evelyn, 
forgive me, that I shoidd ever bring tears in those 
eyes." 

By this time Lady Frankland was close to them ; 
and to hide Evelyn's confusion, Basil said to his sister, 
"I persuaded Miss Moncrieff to follow your example, 
and to come with me to say goodbye to this lovely 
spot. Now I am going to walk back with you, as I 
want to ask you several things about Edith." 

Evelyn was left to walk back with Charlie. Perhaps 
he did not think that evening that she was quite as 
lively, and as much interested in his conversation, as 
was her wont. Still he talked on, and mentioning his 
prospect of a day's deer-stalking, led the conversation 
to Achmelvich Castle and its young mistress, to which 
Evelyn listened patiently. 

It was bed-time when they reached the house again, 
and as they were saying goodbye to each other. Lady 
Frankland, who pix)bably thought all danger about 
Basil and Evelyn was over, said to Basil, "I don't 
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think, dear, that I shall be down in time to see you off; 
I don't like disturbing baby early. I daresay Evelyn 
will be dressed, and will make your breakfast. I am 
so sorry to lose you." 

Evelyn murmured something about " with pleasure," 
and the party separated for the night. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A LOVE LETTER. 

" Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say * Gootl-night ' till it be morrow." 

Shakspeare. 

It was nearly one o'clock in the morning when Charlie 
Hay left Basil St. John's room, after much conversation, 
in which, somehow, neither of the young girls' names 
were introduced. AMien he was gone, Basil took out his 
desk, and sat down to write a letter, which he meant to 
give Evelyn next morning. But before he began, as he 
sat there, he soliloquized a good deal, according to his 
habit, and reflected long on the step he had that day 
taken ; he felt he had somehow been suq^rised into 
doing the very thing that he had always determined he 
would never do. 

He had not a doubt but that madly and intensely he 
loved the girl whose heart was so entirely his ; and he 
longed for the courage to face his grandfather and the 
opinion of his family, and throw precautions to the winds. 

At first he sat there thinking of his past life, and 
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wishing that he could feel his life had been as pure and 
sinless as liei*s. Basil had never been what is considered 
by men a hard liver; and indeed his life had been 
better than most of those he had lived with. Stainless 
it was not — whose is ? — but in this first moment of pure 
happiness, so quiet and peaceful, thoughts of other cups 
of pleasure, which had been quaffed to the dregs, now 
returned to him with bitter rc^collections. Then he 
thought of her sweet unselfishness ; and formed a i^eso- 
lution to tell Sir Gilbert all before he left ; but it would 
not do, lie had not the courage. He must wait, and win 
over Lord Pendarves first. Again he breathed a silent 
prayer for a blessing on Evelyn's head, and took up liis 
pen and began — 

" My own daklixg, — 1 must leave a few words with 
you. 1 feel as if I could not go to bed, but must sit up 
and think of my newly-found happiness. How 1 long 
openly to call you mine, you cannot guess. That I 
should have won the affection of one like yourself, 
Evelyn, is my wonder ; and the more I think of it the 
more thankful I am. If you knew how often 1 longed 
to speak to you, and never could bring myself to do 
so, feeling what a drag it would be on your young life. 
Also, my grandfather's ideas about money had been so 
dinned into me that 1 was afraid. 1 think if it had not 
been for this afternoon's fishing I never should have 

Q 
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spoken to you ; but iis you stood by me and tried to 
cheer me, 1 could bear it no longer, and all my resolu- 
tions went to the wind. My treasure, if 1 lived to be a 
thousand, I should never forget the blessed feeling of 
yoiu' head against my shoulder. I wonder why this 
trial of having to go and see my poor old grandfatlier is 
sent to me — just now, when I might be so very happy 
with you. I hope and pray that it may be but a short 
separation ; and you will bear it patiently and trust me, 
won't you ? I have never concealed from you, darling, 
how entirely my gi*andfather's mind has been set on my 
marrying a girl with money, so as to enable me to 
redeem some proi>erty he is verj' fond of. Even his 
last letter to me, ill as he was, alluded to it ; and in 
others he has begged me to marry Susan Mackenzie. 
Evelyn, dear, I 'm so glad you are like what you are, 
and not like her ; though she is a ver}' nice good crea- 
ture, still not in the least my sort. 

" I like to shut my eyes and think of your soft 
brown hair, and the depth of blue in those soul-stimng 
eyes of youi*s. What shall I do without you, you 
have become so entirely necessarj- to my life ? You 
are the first woman friend I ever had. My sisters, 
as you know, are not clever ; fond as I am of them, T 
cannot liut see tliat ; but 1 won't make you vain, my 
treasure, by telling you what I think of you. Look 
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hei'e, dear, I slioll write to ^ou, aud you iiuist make 
sonic excuse to Augusta. It is ouly for a short time. 
I will not ask you to condescend to long concealment. 
Will you write to the Club ? Keep on being the busy, 
active little woman you are ; it will help you, and make 
the time go more quickly. Keep up your music ; yon do 
not know how your songs melt my whole soul. I never 
heard any singing that I like as I do yours ; you put 
reality in all you do. I go rambling on as if 1 was 
talking to you, and feeling that I never can make you 
understand all that you are to me, and the intense 
gratitude 1 have to you for your love. You are the only 
girl I ever really loved ; for though I may have had a 
flirtation or two, I never really cared a straw for any one. 
When I think of you as my wife — my own dear wife — I 
wonder I can ever deserve such happiness, and if it will 
i-eally ever come ! 

" Now, darling, I must stop ; the light is coming in 
at the windows. This place has indeed brought me 
happiness. Doii't fash about me when I am gone. I 
don't think you will With what different feelings I 
shall start from what I expected! Now goodbye. 
Heaven bless and keep you, my dearest, and make 
me worthy of you. Sliall I get one kiss to-morrow? 
Goodbye, and God bless you." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PARTINGS. 

** Je t*aimcrai toujnare, aime moi longtemiiA.'' 

** J^ femrae ([a^on oime est le payd le plus dloign^, eUe vons 
i»c>le (le tou8 vos amis, comme de toutes voe habitudes." 

La Vied Vingt Ans, 

Long before the hour appointed for Basil's early 
breakfast, to the infinite astonishment of the house- 
maid he came into the drawing-room, and wliile in a 
frightened way she was gathering up dusters and 
bmoms, she was yet more surprised to see Evelyn 
Moncrieff come in also. 

The words, *' How good of you. Miss Moncrieff, to 
get up so early," were for the vanishing abigail; and 
those " My own, I knew you would come down early," 
were more of a piece with the talk that followed, which 
they were able to enjoy for an liour. Much they both 
spoke of the future. How bright it seemed to them 
when they were together, and could forget tlie parting 
before tliem ! 

As for Evelyn, her disposition now showed itself to 
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the greatest advantage. She gave lierself, heart and soul, 
to Basil, simply and trustingly ; he was all the world to 
her now, and all other interests and friendships were 
diminished to a vanishing point. AVhat he willed she 
accepted as right, for she gave neither love nor trust 
by halves. They talked of his earlier days, and he told 
her much about his family, sure of her interest and 
sympathy. He told her how he had been left early in 
life an orphan ; how Lady Frankland had helped him 
in his youth, and how, when she had married, it had 
wellnigh broken his heart; then of his grandfather's 
whims and fancies. They discussed the future, and if 
a thought of the grandfather crossed Basil's luind, 
a glance into Evelyn's eyes chased it away directly. 
When the bell rang for breakfast Basil once again held 
Evelyn fast clasped in his arms. " God keep you, my 
darling, for ever." 

" Basil, dearest, never think I cannot wait patiently 
any time," she answered, " only tiU I die, ay, and after 
that, I hope, I must love you for ever." 

A few minutes after, and she was quietly making the 
breakfast, and if she did forget who had sugar, and who 
had not, and answered the queries rather absently, no 
one noticed it. She put up some luncheon for Basil 
with rather a trembling hand ; and was it a tear which 
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was on the parcel of saiuhviclies ? 1 am afraid so. Basil's 
adieux were very short. Sir Gilbert was to drive him 
about twenty miles on his way, to look at some outlying 
grouse mooi*s. 

Basil wrung Charlie's hand, and then, as he took 
Evelyn's in his for a moment, said, " I shall think of you 
in all our old haunts when I am shut up in Berkeley 
Square. If ever a man sacrificed inclination to duty, I 
am doing so now. I'll send you tlie names of the music 
I promised you, and if I can do any commissions for 
you, you will let me know. Goodbye. Ah, what melan- 
choly work this is !" 

He did not trust himself to say more. 

Five minutes later, and the carriage had disappeared 
from sight, and then, and then only, did it dawn on 
Evelyn how the sun had gone out of her life. 

However, she would not stay to think of what was 
sad ; hers was a very buoyant nature. She went back to 
her room, and prayed long and earnestly that she might 
be a good and fit wife for Basil, when the time came 
tliat he could claim her, and that she might help him 
to fill his place in the world, never be a drag or hind- 
rance to him in any way, but that together they might 
work good in their generation. 

Later in the morning, when she met Lady Frankland 
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at a second breakfast, she was able cheerfully to answer 
lier questions about Basil's departui-e, and even laugh 
when her Ladyship remarked, "Poor, dear Basil, I'm 
sure he was very sorry to go; I really think he was 
getting quite fond of Susan ; 1 'm sure he would make 
her an excellent husband, and it would be a most suit- 
able marriage, and please my grandfather of all things. 
However, they are sure to meet next season in London. 
Susan always takes a house. When did you tell her, 
dear, that we would go over to Achmelvich ?" 

Evelyn blushed a little as she remembered the cir- 
cumstances imder which the note had been written, and 
had much diflSculty in rc^.membering what hour she had 
named. At last she did so, and told Lady Frankland, 
who turned to Charlie, and said, " You must come too, 
you and Basil were both asked ; she wants us to go u]) 
tlie glen, where you can see from Applecross to Handa 
Island." 

" Fair cousin, I am at your orders," said Charlie. 



CHAPTEK XXVI. 

A DETERMINED FOKEFATHEK. 

'* We wither from our yonth, we gasp away — 

Sick, sick — unfound the boon — unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay. 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst." 

Childe Harold, Canto iv. 

The August suu was sinking behind the houses and 
the hot, dusty streets, ahnost abandoned to those who 
never migrate from London, even at that hot i)eriod of 
the year. Little else was to be heard but the occa- 
sional roll of a distant cab, or the bawling of caster- 
mongers, as they offered cheap fruit and vegetables to the 
millions that remained. London was in its yearly state 
of torpor, when the water-carts creep idly about the now 
empty streets, and when, if you do meet a friend by any 
chance, your only feeling is one of astonishment that 
any one bi»sides yourself is unfortunate enough to be 
eondemned to see out the dregs of the season; when, as 
you perambulate tlie empty streets, visions of cricket 
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matches, arcliery meetiugs, yeoinaniy reviews, and simi- 
lar country entertainments, cross your mind. Some- 
thing of this was in Basil St. John's mind as he sat 
alone in his grandfather's dining-room in Berkeley 
Square, three days after we parted with him in Scot- 
land. Tlie remains of his solitary meal were before him, 
and he was sitting with his head resting on his hand, 
thinking and dreaming of Glen Cannisp, and wondering 
what its inmates were doing. 

A sealed letter, directed to Evelyn M oncrieflF, lay by 
him — a very long letter, though it had only one stamp 
on it, written on the lightest and thinnest of Indian 
paper. He had been writing the greater part of the 
day, as his gitindfather was in a state of stupor, from 
which there was no rousing liim ; and it was little use 
his remaining in the sick-room. He felt very low, and 
at this moment was reflecting that some of his letter 
breathed rather of this fi-ame of mind ; but it must go, 
for she woidd expect it. " My own," he said to him- 
self, " if I only could go with this letter, just to get one 
look at your dear face. Heigho!" he said, "how 1 
always have chaffed people that were in love ; and now 
I am worse than any of them." " Price," he said, as the 
door opened, "if Lord Pendarves is still quiet and asleep, 
I think I will walk down to my Club for an hour." 
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" Very well, sir ; his I/)rdsliip seems very quiet now, 
and the doctor did not wish yon to see him to-night, 
even if he did rouse himself from this state of sleep ; 
but oh, Mr. St. John, he has worried himself awful t-o 
see you till this drowsiness came on. I 'm afraid, sir, 
it 's not a good sign." 

" Hardly, I fear ; but while there is life there is 
hoj)e." 

" Yes, sir, so there is. Well, I 'm sure that a bettor 
and kinder master never lived, even if he is a little cold 
and stiff with us servants at times. sir, you'll ex 
euse me, but if you could have heard as how he kep' on, 
as he did wish you had got married ; which lie knew of 
a very nice young lady. Foi^ve the liberty, sir; but 
having knowed you from an infant, as 1 may say, I feel 
an interest in the family ; and T^ord Luxl)orough was 
here, sir, not long before Milord was t^iken ill, and was 
a-talking of you," said the confidential butler. 

" Was he ? " answennl Basil ; " but 1 can't stay now, 
Price. Just get me my hat." I^sil put his letter in 
his pocket and walked out of the house. 

Quite as lonely was Berkeley Square now as on that 
June morning when here Charles Hay first made our 
accjuaintance. He smiled as he recalled their conversa- 
tion, and thought that he had certainly done the last 
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thing he had m(iant to do in Scotland. Then came the 
reflection that he preferred his own little Evelyn to any 
heiress that ever was born. Every hour that he was 
parted from his love he realized more and more how he 
cared for her. He posted his letter ; then looked at the 
paper, read Argus' letter of prediction for the coming St. 
Leger, but found that instead of thinking of the respec- 
tive merits of the favourites, liis mind had flown to the 
far Noi-th ; so he threw down the paper, and was light- 
ing a cigar on the steps of the Club, when he almost ran 
against Lord Luxborough, who greeted him with equal 
pleasure and astonishment, and with the cordiality that 
people always display to each other when London is 
perfectly empty, and they are delighted to find any 
human being to speak to. 

Lord Luxborough shook Basil's hand for several 
minutes, and then said, " My dear fellow, I suppose 
your grandfather's illness has brought you south. I am 
in town on lawyer's business, wliich curtailed my visits 
in Perthshire. Milady and Hortense are down in the 
country. 1 was uncommonly sorr^^ to hear how ill 
Pendarves had been ; but I hope you are satisfied about 
him now ? " 

" I 've not seen him yet," answered Basil ; ^' but I 
hope to be allowed to do so to-morrow morning. He 
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has been, and is, I fear, dangerously ill, — internal gout, 
— and till to-day has suffered agonies." 

" Indeed, indeed ; my j)oor old friend ! I '11 call to- 
morrow to hear how he is. And now, good-night ! How 
did you leave them all in the North ? and how is my 
fair friend. Miss Moncrieff ? What a nice girl that is ! 
Kty she has not a little of Susan Mackenzie's money." 
And so saying, Lortl Luxborough went on his way. 

"Pity indeed," thought Basil, as he walked home. 
" But my Evelyn is worth a kingdom ; if I only can 
get my grandfather to think so." 

The following day, when the doctor had seen his 
patient, he was waylaid on his return from the sick-room 
by Basil, to hear the bulletin of Lord Pendarves' health. 

The man's face was grave enough as he answered 
Basil's anxioiLs query, " Not nmch change, my dear sir ; 
but he is roused, and wishes very much to see you at 
once; and though I dread any excitement, still it is 
l>etter than contradicting him. His life hangs on a 
thread, and I cannot even say there is hope ; but he is 
alive, wonderful to say. Only, beware of causing him 
any excitement, or cmssing his will in the merest trifle. 
1 'm in a tremendous hurry — sent for to Eccleston 
Square. Why will people live such miles off? Good 
morning ! I '11 look in at about four." 
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In spite of his newly-found happiness, Basil looked 
very sad at this moment as he ascended the splendid 
marble staircase. He was very sincerely attached to 
tlie old man who was lying ill above, probably on his 
deathbed. He was recalling all the many kindnesses 
i^ceived from him from liis infancy until now. He 
foimd the room nearly dark as he entered, every blind 
and shutter was closed over the open windows, to try 
and diminish the heat of the midday sun. 

But gently as he had entered, Lord Pendarves heard 
the step, and his face brightened the instant he caught 
sight of the boy he loved better than anything on eai-tli, 
— except himself. 

He was a grand type of an old man ; grand seigneur 
to the back-bone. \\Tien standing up he was upwards 
of six feet three, with an aquiline nose, a large, hand- 
some, and well-shaped mouth, a firm, square chin, and 
eyes of which you could not at first distinguish the 
colour, so deep set, so bright they were, a deep dark- 
violet — the St. John eyes had been noted from the 
olden times. Tliere was still plenty of soft gray hair 
on his head. His hands, now wasted by illness, were 
perfect in shape. Even the most casual observer could 
not but see that he had been a very handsome man in 
his day. 
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Lord Pendarves liad been the pet and the idol of the 
most exclusive sets in London. He had been in -his 
prime when the Re-form Bill had passed. His own ideas 
had always been in advance of his time; and though 
court^^d alike by those in power and those out of office, 
he had ever distinctlv declined to attach himself to anv 
])arty, formed liis own opinions on subjects, and openly 
voted to-day with the Ministr}^ and in their teeth the 
next night. 

He had been verj' proud of his handsome young wife, 
but too much absorbed in politics and science to give 
up much time to his home. He had had a few friends, 
who thought him perfection, and many enemies. His 
will was of iron, and when once he had slowly made up 
his mind to a thing, nothing had ever been known to 
make him swerve therefrom. 

Lord Pendarves* one great wish in life had been for 
the recovery of a cei-tain portion of the property, which 
had been for near seven hundred years in the family, 
and which w^as very heavily mortgaged, and must be 
lost to the family, as the mortgagee threatened to fore- 
close. This property was by some odd chance not en- 
tailed; and it was the scheme of the old man that Basil, 
by a brilliant marriage with an heiress, should with her 
money redeem the mortgage, and then he would leave 
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Basil the estate, and let him live on the property after 
his marriage. 

" My dear boy," he said, stretching out his hand, " so 
you have come in time to see the old man once more." 

"Don't say that, dear grandfather; please God you 
may yet live many years to be a comfort to us all ;" and 
Basil, ae he said this, almost forgot liow ill Lord Pen- 
darves was, for the illness, though a severe one, had not 
as yet much reduced the fine figure, or sharpened the 
line of features he loved so well. 

" Sit down a bit, my boy," said the old peer. " I 
was grieved to bring you away from your favourite 
amusement." 

" Never mind, it was the cause which wiis sad to me, 
not the coming away ; but you are feeling better, grand- 
father, are you not?" 

" There 's no better for me, my lad, in this world, 1 
expect. I feel as if I should not baulk the old enemy 
this time. Well, well, don*t fret about an old man ; you 
have ever been a good boy to me. I've seen Parker 
about my will, and he is to bring the draft to-morrow. 
I should have liked to live to see the property cleared, 
l)ut it's of no use thinking about it ; you are safe to do it 
some day, for you will promise me never to many any 
one but a woman with money enough for that;" 
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and Lord Pendarves raised himself on his elbow and 
looked eagerly into J Basil's eyes. 

The latter tunied a little from the small quantity of 
light there was in the room, as he answered, " I 'm so 
sorry, grandfather, that you think so much of that land ; 
it's hardly worth redeeming when the time comes." 

" Not worth redeeming ! " echoed Lonl Pendan'^es, 
"when it has belonged to the St. Johns from the begin- 
ning of time ; it 's my one hope." 

Basil sighed, and said, " But my uncle's family ought 
to do that, if any one did ; I 'm the son of the younger 
son, and it ought not to devolve on me." 

" Basil, lad, you know well enough that he is already 
married, and that there is no hope there. AVliy, here 
you have been all this time living close to a girl who 
might almost pay those debts out of her income, and do 
you mean to tell me that you have not made good use 
of your opportunities to win the lady ?" 

" Miss Mackenzie never gave me the slightest reason 
to think she cared about me one pin. But, my dear 
grandfather, pray do not talk, it is so bad for you," said 
l^il anxiously, remembering at last the doctor's in- 
junction. 

" Nonsense, lad ; I shall speak as long as I can. I 
daresay the young lady did not make up to you. You 
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may think yourself a deuced good looking fellow, but for 
all that heiresses with £9000 a year are not likely to 
jump down your throat, irresistible as you may think 
yourself, Mr. Basil St. John," answered his grandfather. 

Basil felt thoroughly miserable at this moment, and 
his comfort was not increased by seeing Lortl Pendarves 
fall back quite exhausted on his pillow. Presently the 
old man added, " Well, my boy, I 've tried to do the 
best I could by you ; but you may be sure that if you 
did not marry as I liked, I should that moment cut you 
off with a shilling, and stop your allowance, and then 
you would remain with £600 a year to carry out all 
your fine notions with." 

Basil bit his lip till the blood nearly came, and then 
said, " My dear gmndfather, you must please yourself 
about what money you choose to give me. I must, 
however, be free to choose my own wife ; pray, do not 
trouble yourself about it now, it is so very bad for you. 
Let me read to you now." Lord Pendarves, who was 
dead-tired with the exertion of talking, nodded assent, 
and Basil took up the Tiroes and read aloud for nearly 
an hour. If he had been asked afterwards what he had 
been reading, he would have been much puzzled to 
know if it was money markets, police reports, or lead- 
ing articles he had waded through. His thoughts, 
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thougli outwardly he was calm, were very sad. He 
saw so plainly that, far from having altered, illness 
had only strengthened Lord Pendarves* wishes for him, 
and his notions about money seemed firmer than ever. 
Basil knew well that the allowance of £600 he received 
yearly from his gi'andfather, and the savings left to him 
as the will now stood, would all be swept away the 
mofnont he heard of his engagement to Evelyn, and 
that he should be left merely with the life-income of 
£600 a year that he had, for Evelyn's little money was 
nothing one way or the other. 

Could he ask her to share tliis miserable fortune? 
and then he coloured as he remembered her unselfish- 
ness, and felt that she would not care whether he was 
rich or poor, and that it was himself who minded ; for 
though Basil had few expensive tastes, and was not 
what is called an extravagant man, he liked all the 
comforts and luxuries of life, and had not the moral 
courage to face poverty. 

All this passed through Basil's mind as he was 
labouring through the account of the preparations for 
the Fete NapoltJon at Paris. When he had finished, he 
looked up and saw Lord Pendarves was asleep. 

He was very sorry when he saw how wan and old 
his grandfather's face looked, and for half a moment he 
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repented ever having gone up to Scotland, so as to get 
himself into this trouble. However, the thought was 
but a passing one, and in an instant he felt very 
thankful that he had found some one to love liiui, 
and some one to love. 

He sat there quietly for a long time, while Lord 
Pendarves slept, meditating upon how he could best 
break the fact of his engagement to his grandfather : at 
one moment determining to speak at once, and openly, 
telling Lord Pendarves that it was his only chance for 
happiness; and the next to wait for the present, and 
see what turned up. Then what was to be done if the 
old man died, and Basil was hampered by the will? 
He sighed, and wished Evelyn had Susan's money ; and 
a bitter expression was on his face w^hen he thought 
how each and every member of the family would be at 
the feet of any girl who had a large fortune, utterly 
regardless of whether he had any chance of being happy 
with her. At last, wearied with his thoughts, Basil got 
up and left the room. 

It was worse out of the sick-chamber than in it : a 
large empty house, with no one in it ; nothing to cheer 
any one in the great forlorn rooms, with the furniture 
all packed in washed-out brown holland; and with a 
gleam of sun coming through the chinks in the shutters. 
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making a misty, ghost-like light ; aiul every book put 
away, as J5asil found wlien in despair he wandered into 
tlie drawing-room to try and find something to read. 
It was hopeless, so he proceeded to wander about the 
deserted liouse, wondering whether tlie next day's post 
would bring him a letter from Evelyn. 

Presently the monotony of the day was relieved by 
the doctor's return, who, after half an hour spent in 
Tjord PendaiTes* room, pronounced there was a turn in 
his favour. It was too soon, he said, to speak with a 
degree of certainty ; but in one or two ways the worst 
symptoms had abated a little. 

Lord I*endar\'es watched the w^ay in which Basil's 
whole countenance brightened up when the doctor gave 
this verdict, and said gently, " Why, my lad, it is w^orth 
something to feel that one is as much cared for as that 
ti^ll-tale face of yours revealed just now\ Most of you 
young fellows think an old fellow like me decidedly de 
trop in the world." 

" Hush, my dear Lord, don't say such things," said 
Basil. " Your medico has made you talk a great deal 
too much, I think, and you said Parker was coming, so 
keep quiet now." 

" So he is ; I forgot all about it," said the old man. 
" Holloa ! talk of the devil — . -However, that 's too 
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personal to be pleasant, when lawyers are coneerned," 
he said, as the butler came in and said, " Mr. Parker is 
below, my Lord ; shall 1 show him np?" 

" Now I w^ill leave you, grandfather," said Basil, " to 
settle your affairs." 

"I wish you were married, and had a son, upon 
whom I could entail all that I have power to leave 
away," sighed Lord Pendarves as Basil left the room. 

" Dear me," said Basil to himself, " why can't they 
let me and my marriage alone V* 

An hour later, when Basil w^as again simimoned to 
the sick-room, he saw the will lying on the bed, signed 
and duly witnessed. Tlie obsequious lawyer bowed to 
him, as lawyers bow to those in whom they see future 
clients ; and Lord Pendarves said, " My boy, I Ve done 
the best I could by you, in justice to my eldest son ; 
though I must say it 's scant justice he deser\^es at my 
hands, never coming near me, and frittering away his 
life in Paris. I Ve left you residuary legatee ; and if 
you marry to my satisfaction, so as to redeem that 
moitgage, Lattrell is yours at once to live in, if I 
recover; and if not, why, it's yours by inheritance. 
That is in my own power, and I always told my eldest 
son I should leave it to you. Now, goodnight, Basil ; if 
I 'm to live, I had be^t do as little as possible to hinder 
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the doctor. I had a letter fmiii Luxborough, who says 
he is coming to see me. He did not know how ill I 
was, or he would not have thought it wise to delay. 
But, thank God ; yes," he said, with a sigh, " I do thauk 
God, I am better. Yesterday I did not seem to care to 
live; but to-day I do somehow, not for the world in 
general, but to see your wife and your home, if I can ; 
and now, good-niglit again, my boy. How like your 
poor fatlier you gi'ow ! " 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



SOMETHING LIKE EXCITEMENT. 

** The toils are pitchM, and the stakes are set, 
Ever sing merrily, merrily ; 
The bows they bend and the knives they whet ; 
Hunters live so cheerily. 

'* It was a stag — a stag of ten. 
Bearing his branches sturdily ; 
He came stately down the glen ; 
Ever sing hardily, hardily." 

Scott. 



It was about eight in the morning, in the beginning 
of the second week in August, that Charlie was stand- 
ing at the door of the lodge in Glen Cannisp, in a fever 
of excitement and expectation, examining the locks of 
his rifle. His breakfast had been untouched, and nothing 
l)ut Evelyn's orders had made him swallow some tea, 
into which she had put some brandy. He was in 
tearing spirits, for he had had intelligence from Duncan 
Mimro of three fine stags seen the night before, on the 
l)eat where he was to go for his much anticipated deer- 
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stalking ; they were coming down, as is their wont, to 
the little patches of corn in the lower lands. He had 
been practising for days at the mark on the other side 
the river, and at bottles floating in the sea ; and now 
he had visions of noble stags'-heads, ten, twelve, or 
even fourteen tines, which might grace his lodgings in 
St. James' l*lace. Duncan was to go with him, and no 
better guide could he have than the clever and keen- 
sighted old man, who knew every inch of the groimd 
over which he was to pass, and with whom, moreover, 
Cliarles Hay was a great favomite ; so that he also 
would be highly gratified if Charlie succeeded in getting 
the best head of the season. 

" Duncan, Duncan, you old reprobate, come on ; we 
shall never start. Wliere *8 the trap ?" 

" Sandy 's just gone round for her ; maybe you '11 get 
the things out that are to go with us, sir." 

" Where the deuce is the glass ? I may as well go 
without my rifle as without that." 

" Here it is, Mr. Hay ; only don't swear when I am 
l>y you," said Evelyn, laughing. 

" O forgive me, pray ; but you know when a fellar is 
in an awful state of mind — " 

" A fellar is indeed in an awful state of mind, I 
know that," said Lady Frankland, as she looked out of 
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the dining-room window on to the approach, where the 
dog-cart had now driven up. 

" Charlie, you won*t be so brisk when you come 
back, I expect, stag or no stag. Have you got some 
luncheon?" 

" O yes ; everything. I can't wait, as we Ve ten miles 
to drive. Goodbye." 

And away he drove from the door, looking the very 
picture of health, activity, and good temper. The road 
followed the edge of the loch for some little way, and 
as he passed the few cottages he nodded to the several 
people he saw standing at the doors, commented on 
them and their families to Duncan, from whom he 
always excited a shrewd remark. Presently the road 
narrowed, and rose for several miles, till the country 
Ijccame very bare, and the only signs of life were a few 
sheep picking up a scanty living from amongst the 
rocks. Soon they found themselves on a grand plateau, 
with a view extending far north, — the curious forma- 
tions of gneiss and old red sandstone, plainly traceable 
by their peculiar forms ; no vegetation save the short 
grass, with here and th(ire a bunch of ferns, or a soli- 
tary foxglove nestling under a projecting ledge of rock. 
The day was very clear, and promised well for the 
sport. They saw many a Hock of wild duck on the 
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small lochs they passed, and put up golden plovers, 
which at any other time woidd have stopi)ed Charles's 
course. But now the only idea in liis head was the 
" muckle stag," which Duncan was describing to him 
with such emphasis. Presently they came to the shep- 
herd's small, low, two-roomed house, and here they 
were to leave the cart, and walk to their ground some 
three miles further. Charlie jumped to the ground, 
and lifted out his rifle carefully. The old deer-hound, 
Bogie, sniffed the air, as he saw the well-known pre- 
parations for sport. The gudewife sat spinning in the 
doorway. In front extended a long narrow loch, with 
marshy land on the other side ; and beyond that the 
ground mse abruptly, over wliich they were to seek the 
red-deer. On one side the limestone-rock was nearly 
perpendicular, being the spurs of the chain of moun- 
tains which runs from Iloss-shire to the north-west 
of Sutherlandshire. 

" Holloa, Master Duncan ; 'that looks stiffish work," 
said Charlie, as he put down the emptied glass of milk 
brought him by the shepherd's wife. 

" Ay, but we '11 no go that side, sir. Are you 
i-eady ? We must start at once. Tlie wind has 
shifted a bit, and we must go more U) the north of 
the hull." 
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" As you will ; I 'm all right. Good morning, 
ma'am. If I get a stag, I '11 send you a shoulder." 

" You 're very good, sir. It is not often we taste 
meat," answered the woman. 

Charlie left the house, patting a curly-headed urchin 
as he did so, and ordering a pony to be in readiness, in 
case he sent to the cottage to bring home the expected 
stag. They climbed the hill sturdily, till the country 
they came to was entirely desolate, without a sign of 
human life ; in short, a country in which only a keen 
sportsman, or equally keen geologist, would be Ukely to 
find themselves. Here Charlie sat down and took the 
field-glass, and looked over the ground carefully. This 
occupied him a good ten minutes, when he shook his 
head, as he handed the glass to Duncan. 

"You would hardly expect to find them here, Mr. 
Hay ; they seldom come so near the shepherd's house, 
save at night. You see the sheep are not off that part 
yet. It 's only lately that the Duke has had the higher 
land made into a forest. No, sir, I don't see even a 
hind. Better to be going on, I think," and they con- 
tinued on their way, stopping every now and then to 
examine the face of the hill, which they were ascending 
in the t^eth of the wind. They walked on till they came 
nearly to the top of a corrie, in which, as they knew, ran 
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a little stream, causing the grass there to be fresh and 
sweet. Then quietly and carefully they climbed the 
brink of a small precipice, from whence they could see 
right down into the little glen, — Charlie in front and 
crawling slowly forwards, almost on hands and knees, 
till he reached the top. His hand shook as he silently 
took the glass from Duncan, w^ho was lying close 
behind him, with his arm round the dog's neck, to keep 
it quiet. Charlie carefully scanned the ground, and he 
then slightly started at an object visible in the middle- 
distance — a bright, brown lump — which even liis un- 
practised eye could tell was a red deer. But he shook 
his head, as he gave the glass to Duncan, saying, " It 's 
no go. It 's a hind with a calf ; never mind, better luck 
next time. The best plan would be, I suppose, to go 
to the upper ground at once. Holloa ! look here," he 
said, and pointed to the footprints in the soft earth, as 
he went forwards ; " Here 's fresh slot ; look, Duncan ; 
that 's this morning's print, for it rained hard last night, 
you know." 

Duncan's eye brightened. " Ay, indeed, Mr. Hay ; it 
will not be more than two hours since yon beast was 
here ; and the tracks go upw^ards. It 's a full-grown 
one. Ah ! if we can get that beauty I saw tliree nights 
ago, it will be just splendid." 
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" Come on, then," said Charlie, in a state of intense 
excitement 

" Gently, sir," said Duncan, " it 's no use being over 
quick now ; spare your strength," and he added some 
Gaelic, as was his wont when eager. On they went, 
carefully watching the ti'acks, till they came to a piece 
of hard, dry groimd, where all impi-ession disappeared ; 
a stony district which continued till they had almost 
reached the top of the hill. They continued steadily 
mounting, facing the wind. When close to the brow of 
tlie hill, they halted and held a council as to how the 
gully should be reached, in which Duncan made sure 
they would find the stag. Charles's heart beat violently, 
as much from excitement as from the steepness of the 
ascent. They agreed to keep on to the extreme summit, 
where was a large rock, behind which they could ap- 
proach and make their observations unseen. Duncan's 
shrewdness and perfect acquaintance with the ground 
stood them now in good stead ; and in a few moments 
the two men stood entirely screened from view, where 
they might survey the scene below without breaking 
the sky-line ; and where the rocks seemed placed on 
purpose to afford a screen for those who wished to over- 
look the valley unobserved. 

The view was one of those panoramas, which afiFord 
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such pleasure to some, while to others they are totally 
uninteresting from the fact of their forming no picture. 
At another time it would have delighted Charlie, but 
now he had no time to bestow a thought on it, or 
whereabouts he might find Achmelvich Castle, which 
might otherwise have engrossed him. No, he recovered 
his breath, and then again scanned the ground, up and 
down, long and anxiously ; no success at all this time, 
and, with a much disappointed face, he was returning 
the glass to its case, when Duncan touched his arm and 
whispered, " See, Mr. Hay, there he is, sure enough." 
Charlie turned and strained his eyes in the direction 
Duncan pointed, and there, from behind a crest of rock, 
had quietly walked, feeding as he slowly advanced, a 
magnificent stag, followed by four or five hinds. This was 
some half-mile from where they stood, and fortunately 
in the teeth of the wind. Tlie dog had sighted them, 
and was eagerly gazing at them. Duncan whispered, 
" Ay, but he's the best head I Ve seen this many a year." 

V But how shall we make sure of him, Duncan ? I 
put myself in your hands." 

" Well, Mr. Hay, I do know something about it, and 
if yon thing will shoot straight we '11 no go home empty- 
handed. Follow me, till we get to the head of the gully, 
and then, I think, we will get a fine stalk by going in 
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at the narrow end of the glen. You see by those rocks 
we shall be able to keep right to the wind, and out of 
sight. I think you had best take a pull at your flask, 
Mr. Hay, that 's a stiff two miles we must go round, and 
very rough ground every inch of it. 

" All right," said Charlie, " now for it ; have some 
yourself, man." 

" I '11 no say nay. Your health, sir," said Dimcan, 
tossing off the whisky. 

Down the steep side of the mountain they went, the 
stones rattling down in a way that, on the other side of 
the mountain, would soon have lost them all chance of 
a stag. Safely they came to the entrance of the gorge 
or narrow valley, completely surrounded on all sides 
by the precipitous rocks, and there, surely enough, at 
about one hundred yards from them, grazed the herd. 
They halted, and lay down on the grass, without a 
syllable spoken. Charlie crawled a few yards forward 
on his hands and knees till he arrived where he could, 
unseen, take a good aim. He levelled his rifle, steadily, 
he thought, but the walk had made his hand shake, and 
he let it fall again to give himself a few moments* rest. 
Suddenly aware, probably by some instinct, that mis- 
chief was at hand, the stag lifted his head, and sniffed 
the air anxiously. Charlie's rifle was again raised in 
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an instant, but the stag, by his slight movement, had 
placed himself behind the hinds. Charlie waited again 
an instant, when the whole herd took fright at some- 
thing, and set off at a trotting pace. Tlie stag was now 
first, and in an instant the cracking ball behind its 
shoulder told that the Lancaster had done its work well. 

The hinds had disappeared far over the hill-side 
before Charlie had come up with the animal, which, 
after one bound high in the air when the shot struck 
it, had fallen dead instantly. A noble beast it was, in 
the fullest condition — a royal head. 

" Well done, well done, sir," said Duncan ; " this is 
the best head I 've seen for many a day ; it will beat 
all that have been shot here this year. It's a right 
beauty," he said, lifting the head up. 

*' One feels almost ashamed to have killed such a 
creature for one's amusement^" said Charlie. 

Duncan stared at him, and then said, " Well, sir, 
maybe I have thought that myself, but I never 
thought to hear one of you gentlemen say it." 

" It 's true for all that ; but we must not stay talking 
here." Turning round to Dimcan he said, '* How are 
we to get this home ?" 

" I think, sir, I had best step back with you to the 
shepherd's, and come up here with the lad and the 
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pony. I doubt their finding the place, unless I show 
it to them." 

" Step back, Duncan ! why, that 's too much even for 
your strength, I think," said Charlie, laughing; "no, 
we can mark the place." 

" Nay, nay, sir, just allow me to come." 

"As you will. Mind, you give the gudewife a 
shoulder. We Ve made a good day's work, I think." 

" Ay, indeed, I 'm thinking your friend Macintosh 
will no be sae ready to give you another day," replied 
Duncan, with a grin. 

At the shepherd's house, Charlie and Duncan Munro 
parted company, and the former proceeded to eat his 
luncheon on a convenient rock he found on his 
path. 

From where he sat he could just see in the far dis- 
tance the little boat belonging to Achmelvich Castle. 
He took out his glasses, and tried to make out who was 
in it. He thought he could distinguish Susan's light 
gi'aceful figure ; but it was imagination, he said to liim- 
self, as he put down the glasses with a sigh, and pro- 
ceeded to walk slowly homewards. Then he began a long 
meditation upon this girl, wishing she had been any 
pauper in the clan, and not encumbered, as he thought 
it, with all that wealth. He himself had but little, but 

s 
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he was so unselfish and so simple in all his tastes, that 
he felt he could conscientiously ask any girl who, he 
thought, liked him well enough, and whom he really 
loved, to risk her happiness in his care. He felt that 
he should rLse in the world, if he had some object in 
view ; and believed that, with his two hands and head, 
he might then arrive at some eminence, for, behind 
all his careless, easy manner, lay a clear and think- 
ing brain. Never till he had met Susan Mackenzie 
had the question of marrying put itself to him. He 
had never been in love for more than a week, and 
whenever he had looked forward to a home in the 
future, it had been more for his mother and sisters than 
for a wife, that he had thought of it. But now his 
longing was to be great and distinguished, and to place 
all at Susan's feet. If he could once think that she 
cared for him, heiress or no heiress, he would ask her 
to marry him. His difficulty was there. Nothing in 
her manner to liim could in the least help him. Her 
ways were perfectly natural and frank, but then so they 
were with every one else. He felt he had but little 
time to ascertain her feelings, for he must go south 
without delay. A letter from the head of his office 
warned him his time was up, and from that summons 
there was no appeal. 
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The excitement of the day and the long walk were 
beginning to tell ; even Charlie could not at this moment 
take a very cheerful view of life, and of the prospect of 
going back to London office work all through a long 
winter. He turned again to Susan in his mind, and 
wondered how he could see her before he left. He had 
thoughts of opening his mind to Evelyn, with whom he 
was now on very intimate terms ; but he had a great 
dread of saying anything of his inmost hopes and 
wishes, if indeed they could be called hopes, unless he 
saw some chance of their being realized. 

He walked on slowly over many a mile, pondering 
what was best for him to do, and recalling every look 
and word of Susan's to him, at one moment inclined 
to tliink, from something she had done for him, that he 
had a chance, and the next recalling that the same 
thing had been done for Basil or the General. He 
wondered whether he should see anything of her in 
London ; that was the next point. He had heard Lady 
Charlotte say they would be in London in November 
or December. 

But here his reflections wxre stopped by seeing Lady 
Frankland, Lady Charlotte, Susan, and Evelyn, all walk- 
in<x alon^T the road to meet him. 

"Well, Charlie," said Lady Frankland, as soon as 
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they were within earshot; ''no success, I am afraid, 
by your very dejected appearance ?" 

" You are wTong for once, fair cousin. I suppose I 
was meditating over the untimely death of my victim," 
replied Charlie. 

"You don't mean to say you have got a stag ?" ex- 
claimed Susan. " Well, I am glad ; you were so anxious 
to get one, I know." 

" Yes, Miss Mackenzie, and a real beauty. You shall 
see the head. I shall send it to M'Leay to set up for 
me, for I was told I might keep any head I got." 

"We are all astonishment and pleasure," joined in 
Evelyn. "Susan has been saying how seldom people 
get anything when Mr. Macintosh gives them a 
day." 

"I think you are all very kind to take so much 
interest in my success," said Charlie. 

" Ah ! you deserved it," replied Susan. " You took 
the trouble to stalk properly, and did not have the deer 
driven for you." 

They talked cheerfully as they all walked home 
together, but somehow to Susan, Charlie did not an- 
nounce his approaching departure. He asked a little 
about their plans, and hoped they would meet some- 
where in the winter ; and, to Ids surprise and pleasure. 
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Susan said, "Yes, indeed, I hope so. Tliis has been, 
thanks to you all, by far the pleasantest autumn I have 
had since my poor mother died, when I was a small 
child. Here we must part," she said. " Aunt Charlotte, 
I ordered the pony-carriage to meet us at that cottage," 
and, except a few words to Lady Charlotte, this was 
all that passed between them. 



«t 



CHAPTER XXVlll. 

HE WOULD AND SHE WOULDN'T. 
My dear, it's a very serious thing to be married.'* 

Punch, 



** Mueli more serious thing not to be." 



•* Y<>u *re weel eueuijh for them that likes ye, but you're 
ower weel for them that likes ye and eanna get ye.'* 

iycotch Proverb. 

" My dear child, do be serious aii<l listen to me," said 
Lady Charlotte Mackenzie to Susan, who was standing 
by her chair with an open letter in her hand, in fits 
of laughter. " My dear, ridiculous as you may think 
it, the man must have an answer one way or another, 
and it is only two hours to post time, and you have 
four letters to write and two notes, besides the orders 
to the keepers. 

*' But, Aunt Charlotte, do listen," said Susan, " Did 
you ever hear such bombastic impudence?" and she 
read aloud : " ' And from the partiality which I could 
not fail to observe you condescended to evince for 
myself, my pursuits and tastes, I am inclined to think 
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that the offer of my haud and heart cannot fail to be 
acceptable, and my excellent father' — I am sure he wrote 
a rough copy of the letter — 'will be able to manage 
your estates and propeity, whicli must necessarily, 
from being under female management, be in a manner 
involved/ Impertinent puppy, that's what comes 
from tolerating one's bores of relations out of kindness. 
Aunt Charlotte, men are getting too conceited and in- 
tolerable ; it's beyond a joke," and Susan walked up and 
down the room in a highly excited frame of mind, till 
her gown caught in the castor of Lady Charlotte's arm- 
chair, and several yards of the trimming tore off. She 
stopped short, and Lady Charlotte exclaimed, "Oh, 
Susan, really— that pretty gown. What a pity ! quite 
spoilt, and I know the trimming was 3s. 6d. a yard ; 
and it can't be matched. Dear, dear, what a pity that 
young man sent his proposal the very day you had that 
new gown on!" 

"Poor Kenneth Grant! well, he is not responsible 
for that," laughed Susan. " I don't believe myself that 
he has the faintest wish to marry me, but that his father 
has badgered him into sending this — and now I must 
answer him. Aunt Charlotte, will you do it ?" 

" no, indeed, my dear," said her Ladyship, with 
an accent of great alarm. " I never shall forget what I 
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underwent when I refused poor Captain Carew at that 
fancy ball at Southampton, before I married, you know, 
my dear, and I was dressed as a Turkish sultana, and 
he was in such a splendid uniform. They all said he 
was drunk, but I never believed it, though he did ask 
me to give him my shoes as a keepsake. Such a good- 
looking young man too; came of a sad wild lot, and 
hadn't a penny, which, of course, could not be his 
fault." 

While she had been running on like this, Susan had 
begun her letter : — 

" Dear Mr. Grant, — I tliink you must have laboured 
under a strange delusion in thinking that my affairs 
were so entangled as to require your father's kind 
assistance to arrange them. Pray accept my best 
thanks for the honour of the proposal you have made 
me, which I must decline, having no intention at pre- 
sent of changing my state of life. — Believe me to 

remain, yours truly, 

" S. Mackenzie." 

" Will that do, Aunt Charlotte ? I believe the man 
is a fool, but I don't want to be too hard on him." 

" I suppose it will, but it 's a great pity you go on 
saying 'No* like tliis," said Lady Charlotte. 
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" But you would not wish me to say * Yes' this time ?" 
replied Susan. 

" No, my dear, no, perhaps not to him ; but you see 
you must marry somebody soon. You know I 'm getting 
quite an old woman, and you would not like to be left 
alone in the world ; it *s so disagreeable when you are 
old, let alone being young, and having unmarried lawyers 
to talk to, and being good-looking, and the rents not 
paid, and the dividends not coming in, and your money 
being in things that don't pay. Susan, if you would 
have thought of Mr. St. John or Mr. Hay." 

Susan coloured and said, " But you see, you dear, best 
of aunts, neither of those two young gentlemen seems 
to have thought of me ; and as it 's a game that a man 
ought to begin, I must bide my time, Aunt Charlotte. 
Please God, you will be spared many years to me," and 
slie stooped and kissed her, " and then whenever I am 
left alone in the world, why, maybe I shall find some 
work to do, and some one to be useful to. But I will 
marry, auntie dear, if any one I like and thoroughly 
respect asks me," and she gathered up her letters. 

Suddenly Lady Charlotte said, " I wonder how Lord 
Pendarves is; we ought to hear soon. Mr. St. John 
was to write and tell me. I used to know him when 
he was a young man, and a very fine gentleman he was. 
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My poor mother used always to say that nobody had 
ever had such a high-bred manner ; he always brought 
people up to his level, and never condescended to them. 
I really thought at one time that Basil St. Jolin was 
making love to Miss Moncrieff. I observed that he 
hardly danced witli any one else, and was always paying 
her attention. But I suppose he thought it would never 
do, with Lord Pendar\^es so dreadfully anxious about 
money, and she, poor girl, without a penny. He is a 
very nice creature, is that Basil St. John,'' added her Lady- 
ship, " so gentle and quiet, and his faults more owing to 
his family than to liimself. How they did all spoil him ! *' 

"I wish with all my heart that he and Evelyn 
Moncrieflf would marry each other," replied Susan. 
" She is a tnie, good girl ; if anything, too good for him ; 
but, dear, what weary failing all love-making does 
seem ! The right people don't meet, or, if they meet, 
sometliing is sure to go wrong." 

*' Mr. Hay is going away in a few days, he told me," 
said Lady Charlotte. " I shall just ask him to take my 
gloyes up to town to be cleaned, and to take those 
comfort<3rs to poor old Sam's." 

" Going south, is he !" exclaimed Susan, "when ? He 
never said a word about it to me, when I spoke of more 
fishing and shooting." 
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"He seemed very sorry to go, poor man, and said 
he should come and say goodbye, and I told him, my 
dear, that he had better come to luncheon; because 
then, you know, there's always plenty of hot meat 
from the servants* dinner. Dear, dear, and I quite 
forgot to send poor old Murdoch Lament some broth, 
and he will be expecting it, so I must go and see about 
it. By the bye, my dear, I think we might as well ask 
Mr. Hay to dinner instead of luncheon, if you like it ?*' " 

"0 yes. Aunt Charlotte, certainly, any day you 
like ; but I daresay he won't come," and she sighed as 
her aunt left the room. 

The invitation to dinner, which caused Charles Ha/s 
heart to leap with pleasure, and made the world seem 
very sunny when he wrote his acceptance, was, alas 
for the frailty of human hopes ! destined never to be 
realized, — for, on the morning of the day in question, 
came a note from Lady Charlotte to Lady Frankland, 
saying that a sad accident had happened to Susan, 
which, though not so bad as they had at first antici- 
pated, would prevent their seeing Mr. Hay at dinner. 

Charlie's heart turned sick with fear as he heard 
this. But as Lady Frankland read on, she saw that it 
was not so very bad. Susan's ponies had taken fright 
and run away with her, and she had been thrown out 
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and much bruised. Though no bones were broken, it 
was ordered that she should keep her bed, as her ankle 
and wrist were both sprained. Susan sent her "kind 
regards to Mr. Hay, and begged he would shoot over her 
ground during the remaining days he had in Scotland, 
and she hoped he would call on them when they were 
in London." 

These last few words had not been meant for Charles 
Hay, but was a part of Susan's observations to her aunt 
while she was writing the note. 

This was a great and bitter disappointment to 
Charlie. He knew that a long time must pass in un- 
certainty for liim, even could he ever persuade himself 
to speak to her of his love. 

He turned to the window, however, and only said, 
" Augusta, I am so sorry for that poor girl ; is there a 
decent doctor about here V 

" O yes. The man who attended Gibby is particu- 
larly clever, I believe. I suppose you will shoot as 
she tells you, for there is really nothing worth your 
going out for here. Must you go on Saturday ?" 

" I 'm afraid, indeed, that I must, dear Augusta, 
thank you. It is very good of you and Sir Gilbert to 
have kept me here so long.*' 

" Nonsense, Charlie. You know that, next to Basil, 
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there is no one in the world we like more to have 
with us than you. Poor Basil, I'm sure he will be 
sorry to hear of Susan's accident," continued her Lady- 
ship, looking towards Evelyn, whose head was bent low 
over young Gibby, tyijig his handkerchief for him. 

From neither of her companions did Lady Frank- 
land's observation elicit any answer. 

Charlie accepted the invitation to shoot, and if his 
shooting was less good than usual, and now and then 
he missed an easy shot, we should not be surprised. 
Both days that remained to him, the bulletin of Miss 
Mackenzie was a good one. On the second day he saw 
Lady Charlotte, wished her goodbye, and asked her to 
give a note to her niece, thanking her for all kindness. 

Lady Charlotte's manner was very kind ; and perhaps 
something of his state of mind dawned upon her as she 
said to him, " We shall often see you again, I hope, for 
you are not one of the sort who think of nothing but 
Susan's money, — who are always dangling after her." 

" Goodbye ! Thank you, dear Lady Charlotte, for all 
your kind words." And Charles Hay wrung her hand 
as he parted. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

DOMESTIC STUIFE. 

** Shall I then come soundly to thee, 
And wish thee to a shrewd, ill-favourM wife ? 
Thou 'dat thank me })ut a little for the counsel ; 
And yet I \l promise thee she Hhall be such, 
And very rich. But thou art too much my friend. 
And I '11 not wish thee to her." 

SlIAKBPEABB. 

''Upon my word, Luxborough, I do think you do things 
on purpose to provoke me. It 's too bad. What do I 
want with this tiresome old man and his impertinent, 
airified grandson down here ?" so said Lady Luxborough 
to lier lord, as she laid down the letter she had been 
reading. 

" My dear, Tendarves is my oldest friend ; and I told 
you I was going to ask him when I went up to town 
the other day. He 's been so ill that the change will do 
him good, now that he is so much better, and able to get 
about ; and I could do no less than ask St. John also. 
I 'm sure he is very quiet and gentlemanlike." 
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" Oh, have it all your own way, pray," said her Lady- 

m 

ship, tossing her head. " You never said a word about 
the matter to me. Of course, I shall have to entertain 
him all day, as you always have Quarter-Sessions or 
some other ridiculous excuse for leaving me from morn- 
ing till night" 

" If you are so set against having him here, I suppose 
I must write and put him off," answered Lord Lux- 
borough. 

" Yes ; and lay the blame on me. Just like you. No ; 
I suppose the man must come. And of course he will 
want all manner of messes cooked for him ; and we shall 
have Tempest giving warning. As for Mr. St. John, I 
can't think what anybody can see in him to like. No- 
body but such a little fool as that Miss Moncriefif ever 
woidd care for him ; and it was very easy to see how 
she tried to catch him. I 'm sure I should be shocked 
to see my daughter lay herself out to catch young men 
as she did," said Lady Luxborough, drawing herself up. 

" Eeally, Milady, I did not see anything to notice one 
way or the other. The girl was a nice, simple, un- 
affected little thing as ever I wish to see; and I am 
suie she was very kind to Hortense," replied Lord Lux- 
Ixjrough. 

" Kind to Hortense ! " echoed his wife. " Of course 
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she was kind. I suppose she expected to be asked 
here ; but she is out for once in her life. When are 
these people coming ? " 

" You have got the letter, my dear ; but I think it is 
the 28th of September," answered the patient peer. 

"Of course; just the most inconvenient day they 
could have chosen. I have told the under-servants 
they might go to the Regatta at Weymouth." 

" But surely whether the housemaid and kitchen-maid 
go there or not, won't make much difference to Pen- 
darves ? " said Lord Luxborough. 

" Just like a man. However, go they shall," said her 
Ladyship. " I *m not one of those people who promise 
poor unfortunate overworked servants holidays, and 
then disappoint them." 

"Poor ovem'orked masters is, I think, nearer the 
mark," said a meiTy voice in the doorway. " What is 
the matter, mother ? " 

" Only that your father, with his usual consideration, 
has asked Lord Pendarves and his great conceited grand- 
son down here, Gerald ; just the last thing I wanted." 

" Basil St. John ! Well, now I am glad ; he was always 
the kindest friend to me when I was a small boy at 
school and he was a big one." So said a very tall, good- 
looking youth of twenty, Gerald Hinton, Lady Lux- 
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borough's eldest child. He was six feet two inches 
already in height, and had not done growing. He had 
now been in the Guards for two years; had a clear 
complexion, and brown hair and eyes ; and was the 
favourite of all who knew him. He was also the only 
person who could reduce his mother to kindness and 
urbanity of manner. 

" When are they coming, father ? Poor old Pendarves, 
he has had a desperately bad time of it ! How he will 
admire your garden, mother ! ** 

Now this was indeed pouring oil on troubled waters ; 
for if Lady Luxborough had a tender point about her, 
besides her love for her children, it was a great passion 
for her flowers. Mollified by her son's tact, she rather 
brightened up, and turned to the terrace, saying, " Yes, 
I do think it is in great beauty, Gerald." 

" I never saw it better, mother ; did you ? Try that 
seaweed I recommended you for your roses, and see 
what happens. It's very good for fruit; and I don't 
see why it should not make good flowers. I '11 ask to- 
day at the nursery garden when I ride in for the second 
post letters. I must go now, — 12.30; and the object 
of my affections promised to write twice a day to me, 
till I could summon up courage to propose," added the 
young man, laughing. 

T 
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"Ah, Gemld, it's all very well to joke about such 
subjects ; but I feel certain that next season you will 
be snapped up by some detestable woman or other," 
answered his mother. 

" I w^onder why mothers all t^lk of their sons being 
snapped up, but never of their daughter in those terms ? " 
siiid Lord Luxbon^ugh, looking up from his Times, 
" You would not say, my dear, that some detestable 
man was sure to snap up Hortense next year ; on the 
contrary, y<^u will consider you and she were both doing 
only your duty in trying to find some very eligible young 
man for her. Oh, Milady, women damage their own 
cause by speaking in that kijid of way." 

Lady Luxborough, who was quite surprised at her 
lord's speech, did not answer; and Gerald Hinton 
replied, " As for my affections, I shall choose for myself 
when the time does come, mother mine. I give you 
due notice. When does St. John come V 

"Mv. St. John comes on the 30th, and Lord Pen- 
dan'es a day or two before." 

Ampfield Court, where this conversation took place, 
was a very large, comfortably-built house, some 150 
years old, built at a time when inside comfort was 
more thought of than external beauty. It was a large, 
square. Queen Anne house, of so unornamental an ap- 
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pearance, that one of Gerald Hinton's brother officers, 
on arriving, had tohl him that he thought they had 
brought him to the county hospital, and that he fully 
expected to see "Supported by Voluntary Contribu- 
tions" written on the building. 

The park, however, was well worth seeing, and was 
one of the finest in England. The timber was magni- 
ficent, and the ground undulated beautifully from one 
end to the other, rising towards the centre to a hill, on 
which the house stood, from which you could count 
five counties; so it was said, at least. It was a 
thoroughly rich English scene, and the foliage, which 
ust now was beginning to turn, gave an additional 
charm to the landscape. The orchards were heavy with 
their golden fruit, and the slanting rays of the sun fell 
on the prospect, lighting up here and there a distant 
spire or tower ; while on the horizon coidd be seen the 
smoke of a small town curling in the far-off woods. 

The drive was a long one from the lodge gates to the 
house, and this was the view that met Basil St. John's 
eye a month after we parted with him in London, He 
was driving through the park to join his grandfather at 
Lord Luxborough's, and he had fuU leisure to admire 
the landscape, and the way everything was arranged 
and kept up. Lord Pendarv'es' illness had taken a 
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favourable turn from the moment of Basil's arrival from 
Scotland ; and at the time we again meet him, the only 
remains of his dangerous illness was great weakness, 
which made him require constant care and attention. 
He had now been two days at Ampfield Court. Busi- 
ness had kept Basil in London ; at least he had made 
that excuse, though the fact w^as that he wished to wait 
and receive his bi-weekly letter from Evelyn MoncrieflF. 
He had told her in his last epistle to her that matters 
were in no way changed for him, but that he trusted, 
when his grandfather was stronger, that he would listen 
to him, and sanction his engagement, when he found it 
was the only chance he had for happiness. He had 
reiterated his protestations of love, and said, as he truly 
felt, that every hour he was away from her only taught 
him more and more to appreciate her, and showed hiju 
the blank there was in his life apart from her. Her 
letters to him in answer were like the true woman she 
was, — trusting him utterly and entirely, and believing 
that he could do no wrong, and saying his will was hers. 
** My darling," said her last letter, " I am quite content to 
wait and bide your time. On my own account I w ould 
have tried to speak to Lord Pendarves as soon as pos- 
sible, because everything that is not quite open is 
painful to me ; but if you think it best to wait, I desire 
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no appeal from tliat decision. I deceive no one, because 
1 have no belonging to whom I owe any account of my 
conduct, and am of i^e. I wish I could see Lord Pen- 
dan-es. He would foi^ive us, I think, and let me try 
and make you happy. Your little phott^nph is a groat 
treasure, but have a big one done for nie, please. God 
bless you, dear, dear Basil. This place seems quite 
different now that you are gone. I suppose we shall 
soon go south. Goodbye." 

So had ended her letter ; and the more he thought, 
the more sure he was that her happiness lay in his 
hands, and that her love for him was not one that 
would easily jwiss away. He roused himself as he 
noared the house, and was rather relieved when he was 
told the ladies of the party had all gone to dress. He 
had only time to go to his grandfather's room for an 
instant, and congratulate liim on his improved appear- 
ance, and then Basil nished to his room to make the 
hastiest of toilets, and to find, of course, everything that 
he wanted to put on was in the wrong place. How- 
ever, at last he was dressed, and on his arrival in the 
drawing-room was greeted by Lady Luxborough with a 
query as to whether he minded cold dinner ; by Lonl 
Luxborough with tlie kindest and heartiest of welcomes ; 
and by a very tall young man, saying, as he took his 
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hiuid, " Mr. St. John, I 'in right glad to see you here, 
and return some of your youthful good deeds by me. 
Ah! you don't remember me, I see. Little Gerry, to 
whom you used to be so good at school years ago.*' 

"You?" answered Iksil, smiUng; "no, indeed, I did 
not. You were about a quarter your present size 
then." 

"And about a quarter as good," answered Gerald 
Hinton. " I should have looked you up in London ; 
but it so happened that when you have been in town I 
have always been quartered at Windsor, or at East- 
bourne, for the musketry instruction, and so missed 
you. I did see you at IjoixI's two years ago, but you 
did not see me, and before I could get at you, you had 
disappeared. But here is dinner." 

Lord Pendarves dined early, and the curate and his 
sister. Miss Hinton and a cousin, and two Eton boys, 
made up the party. Basil gave Lady Luxborough his 
arm, and sat between her and her daughter. Tlie latter 
talked pleasantly enough about Scotland and their visit 
to the Franklands, and asked him if he had heard lately 
from Glen Cannisp. Basil found it rather difficult to 
answer her questions quietly, as the name of Glen 
Cannisp caught Lady Luxborough's ears. She stopped 
short in the lecture she was giving the curate, Mr. 
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Sanford, for not having discovered that proselytizing by 
the Eoman Catholics was going on to an awful extent 
in an orphan family, the eldest of whom was seven 
years old; and then she began a violent attack on 
General Tremaine, and said he was a maudlin old fool, 
" for ever complimenting and making much of that Miss 
Moncrieff, who evidently liked the sort of thing." 

Basil got scarlet and bit his lip, and was proceeding 
to answer, when, fortunately for all parties, a diversion 
was caused by one of the Eton boys contriving to upset 
a cup of raspbeny cream straight into Miss Sanford's 
lap, which attracted all Lady Luxborough's attention, 
and she scolded the boy for five minutes ; after which 
she turned to Basil, and gave him a little of what she 
meant kindly, i.e., good advice about his trying to get 
something to do ; but she did it in so remarkably un- 
pleasant a way, and so roughly, that Basil settled in his 
mind that nothing but the fact of his grandfather re- 
quiring his ser\'ices woidd induce him to stay under 
that woman's roof 

After dinner he found himself talking veiy pleasantly 
to his grandfather and Gerald Hinton, till the latter was 
called away to sing trios with Hortense and Miss San- 
ford, when Lord Pendarves asked him whether he did 
not think the former a very nice girl ? " Would she not 
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do for him ; she had £60,000, an aunt's fortune, and 
didn't give herself any airs ?" 

Basil laughed as he answered, " Don't you think that, 
when you rcmeniher that includes her mother's com- 
pany, she is dear at the money ? " 

Then they talked much of Lord Pendarves' health, 
and of his plans. He looked not so well as Basil had at 
first thought. He must not speak of Evelyn just yet, 
. he said to himself The doctor had told him that pro- 
bably any relapse would be fatal, and that he must be 
kept perfectly quiet. Basil sighed as he looked at Gerald 
Hinton, and thought that he could marry whom he 
chose to-morrow, with no one to say him nay ; while he 
" had to wait and keep his affection dark, and all because 
of this rotten money." Late at night, as Basil and Gerald 
sat uj) talking of the old school days, and their mutual 
adventures during later years, Gerald said suddenly, 
" Do you know, St. John, that I never expected you 
would have been single so long? Wliy don't you marry, 
as you complain of your lonely life ? You are cut out 
for a model countr}"- gentleman." 

Basil's tone was rather bitter as he answered, " Don't 
you know that I am not heir to thousands a year, but 
dej>endent on my grandfather, more or less ? and he has 
got into his head the idea that I must ' many^ money,* — 
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curse the term," he added, as he kicked over a small 
stool at his feet ; " and, as I never came across an 
heiress I cared a rush about, I don't see how we are 
ever to square it/' 

"Well," laughed Gerald Hinton, looking at Basil 
with a much amused face, " I suppose, like the rest of 
us, you have seen angels that are beggars. But," he 
added, after a five minutes' ,pause, " will you do what no 
gne ever does, take advice, and that is, if ever you come 
across a woman you thoroughly like, and who likes you, 
stick to her through thick and thin. Depend upon it, my 
dear fellow, young as I am, I have lived long enough to 
see that money gilds no matrimonial pills, that are 
really pills. It 's all very well to say that ' it is best to 
repent in a coach and six ;' but it *s best not to repent at 
all. If people really care about each other, why, they 
can stand the absence of some luxuries." 

" Yes," said Basil, " I suppose so ; but then comes 
the everlasting question of 'large family and small 
means.' How can you ask a woman to give up all she 
has been used to, and rough it with you ? " 

" That 's the girl's look out ; if she likes you she won't 
think twice a])out that, and if she doesn't, she will 
not marry you." Basil half smiled as he remembered 
how exactly Gerald was repeating Evelyn's words. 
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He felt as he left the smoking-room, as if, with Hintou 
to back him, he could face Lonl Pendarves. He sat up 
a little later into the night, to add a few words to the 
sort of journal he sent to Evelyn, and this letter was 
brighter and more hopeful than any he had written to 
her since they parted. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 



AN EXPLOSION. 

** What a single word can do I 
Making life seem all untrue ; 
Driving hope and joy away, 
Leaving not a single ray. 
Blighting every flower that grew, 
What a single word can do !'* 

Several days passed, and except from his tone 
of speaking, and his anxieties towards post time, Gerald 
Hiuton gathered little of Basil's frame of mind. The 
conversation about marrying had not been renewed, for 
their party had been enlarged by the arrival of some of 
Gerald's brother officers for shooting, and there had 
been no opportunity for a iele-d-tete. 

Lord Pendarves daily improved in health, and Lady 
Luxborough, who at heart meant kindly, was pleased to 
nurse him, in a rough sort of way, and took pains to 
prevent her Etonians from troubling him with their 
noise, and slie herself every day attended to the right 
food being provided for the fanciful invalid. To Basil 
she remained as curt as ever in manner, and snubbed 
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him on all occasions, forliis good, as she had thoroughly 
IKjrsuaded herself. 

Tliat she suspected how the case lay would be saying 
too much, perhaps ; hut she was a sharp woman, and 
one day caught sight of Evelyn's handwriting when 
the second post letters were being handed round the 
table at luncheon time. Tliis surprised her, and a glance 
at Basil's conscious and " would-be indifferent" face as 
he put the letter in his i)ocket, revealed a good deal. 
However, for that time she was pnident and held her 
tongue, but this little circumstance had awakened sus- 
picions which would not be easily allayed: When the 
party dispersed later to go and see a cricket-match, and 
a break and various riding horses had carried off all her 
guests except Lord Pendarves, she thought that having 
got him to herself, it would be a good opportunity to 
give him what she considered a friendly warning. So 
seeing that the old man was sitting in a bath-chair on 
the terrace enjoying the warmth of the afternoon sun, 
which seemed to put, he said, new life in his chilled 
blood, she took her knitting and camp-stool, and stepped 
out on the terrace, and went up to the invalid, saying, 
" As they have all depaited, I shall come and sit here 
and have a chat with you. I may as well sit here as by 
myself in the drawing-room." Lord Pendan^es, whose 
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manner was of the most courteous, bowed and said, " He 
had not anticipated that the cricket-match would be 
such an advantage to him." Little as he liked Lady 
Luxborough, he never forgot that she was the mother of 
an heiress, and that possibly Basil might be her son- 
in-law some day. 

They talked for a little while of the beauty of the day, 
and the prospects of an election, and wondered whether 
Gerald, who would then be of age, would be induced 
to stand for the county. Presently Lady Luxborough 
said abruptly, " When do you expect the Franklands 
south again ? 

"Next week, I think," replied Lord Pendarves. 
" Frankland is anxious about his horses and hounds." 

" Oh, indeed," said Lady Luxborough ; " next week ; 
and pray what do they mean to do with that girl ?" 

" What girl ?" said her guest. 

" Wbj, that Miss Moncrieflf, who contrived so com- 
pletely to hook your grandson. Who else should I 
mean ? " answered her Ladyship. 

"What do you mean. Lady Luxborough?" said the 
old peer, looking utterly bewildered. 

" Oh, I 'm sure I didn't know it was a secret " said 
his hostess. "Perhaps I had better hold my tongue; 
only his devotion to Miss Moncriefif was openly talked 
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of. I didn't like the girl a bit, but of course as I am 
not going to marr}' her, my opinion don't matter." 

" What is all this about?" said Lord Pendarves im- 
patiently. " Marrying ! who is going to be married ? I 
don't in the -least understand ; I never heard of any girl 
at Glen Cannisp except Miss Mackenzie, and my grand- 
son did not seem to take to her, from his letters. I 
remember something about some penniless girl who 
was to go down witli Augusta Frankland, but he never 
mentioned her name. However," added the old peer, 
in his usual dignified manner, "if there is anything 
real in tlie matter I have little doubt that he will 
acquaint me with it ;" so saying, to Lady Luxborough's 
annoyance. Lord Pendarves returned to the conversa- 
tion about the county, and then asked her what she 
meant to do with her two boys, apparently gave the 
fullest attention to her answers, and talked on for near 
an hour, till she left him to sui)erintend some garden 
operations. 

Presently he was joined by Basil, who had returned 
earlier than the rest of the party, and who came to see 
how his grandfather was, and if he wanted anything. 
He told him of the cricket match, talked for a few 
moments, and was moving ofiF, when the old man said, 
" ^Yait a little, Basil, my boy, I want to speak to you. 
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I want you to tell me whether there is any truth in a 
report which lias reached my ears, that you have been 
trifling with the affections of a Miss Moncrieflf, now 
staying with your eldest sister. I did not believe it, as 
I believe you to be too honourable for such behaviour." 

" No, grandfather," said Basil, suddenly turning round 
and facing Lord Pendarves, and from the suddenness of 
the attack feeling a courage that reflection would not 
have brought, " I have not trifled with her affections in 
any way ; that I deeply love Miss Moncrieff is perfectly 
true, and, thank God, she cares about me, and will, I 
trust, be my wife some day. Knowing your wish that I 
should marry some one with money, I did not like to 
annoy you by telling you this till you were stronger. 
When you see Evelyn Moncrieff, I can but think that 
you will approve of my choice. You know that I am 
not ambitious, and that a quiet life in the country has 
always been my idea of happiness. Grandfather, you 
will like her and be kind to her, won't you ?" 

Lord Pendarves had been sitting in silent amazement 
while Basil delivered himself of this long sentence. 
When he had finished, however, his grandfather's wrath 
burst forth : — 

"How can you dare to stand there and talk such 
infernal nonsense to me, you young fool ; as if by any 
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possibility I should dream of allowing such a thing ! It's 
perfectly absurd. There is not a shilling on the girl's 
side, and you know you are dependent on me ; and as 
to my giving you money, if you choose to marry in 
defiance of my wishes, you may take the consequences, 
and fish for yourself, and that's all about it;" and then, 
changing liis tone he said : " Basil, my boy, you 
wouldn't wi^ck all the hopes I have so long cherished. 
I would give in to you in anything but that; but it 
would be ruination, simply iniination. You cannot 
live on what you have of your own. You '11 g(-i over 
this, lad." 

" Never," said Basil. " I am nearly twenty-seven 
and never was in love before, so I'm not likely to 
make any mistake about the matter now. Oh, if you 
would only believe me that I don't care for money or 
anything, but being quietly happy with a woman I 
love, in a little home of my own. I would get some- 
thing to do, and so provide for a family, if one came. 
It 's the only chance of happiness for me," he pleaded, 
" and as for her feelings, they are as deeply engaged as 
mine. Would to God I was more worthy of her ! " 

" Whew !" said Lord Pendarves, " she can't be such 
a very nice young woman to entangle a fellow and 
engage herself to him — which is, I suppose, wliat I am 
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to conclude from your amiounceiueut — without telling 
any one." 

" Don't blame her for that/' said Basil. " Oh, what 
have I done for you, Evelyn I" he exclaimed. " Believe 
me, my Lord, it was only at my earnest entreaties that 
she consented to a secret engagement. Tlie blame is 
mine, and mine alone. If oidy you coidd know her 
worth." 

"Of com*se, you think all that now; but take my 
advice and break off the thing quietly ; go abroad for a 
couple of months. I '11 give you any money you may 
want to pay your ex^Denses, and then next spring try 
your hand vnth Miss Mackenzie or this girl here ; you 
are far too good to throw yourself away like this." 

In this stitdn Basil and Lord Pendarves talked for an 
hour, when at last they were joined by Lord Luxborough, 
who might have heard Lord Pendarves* last observation 
had he been attending: "Well, Basil, you know my 
mind now. Not one shilling do you have of my money 
from this day forth, unless you give up this girl ; and 
I shall write to Parker to-night to cancel my will, and 
come down and see me about another." 
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rilAPTEK XXXI. 

LOVE AND Dl'TV'. 

** The tlionu T reap are of the tree I pUutetU 
They have torn me and I blee<l ; 

I might have known what fniit would Bjtring from such 
a seed." 

In the eveniiij^ Lord PeiMlarves was announced to be 
suffering fmin a i*elapse, and an attack of heart, and 
intimated a wisli to see no one. To Basil the time 
passed miserably; he had not moral couiage to face 
his difficulties, even by thinking them over, but sat in 
a state of dull grief all the evening, hardly summoning 
enei*g>' to answer the lx)y8, who announced to him, with 
radiant glee, tliat a letter had come from the head- 
master at Eton, to say, that in consefiuence of a royal 
marriage, the boys weni to have another week's holiday. 

Lady Luxboi-ough, who had had enough of their 
com|)any, announced that "she didn't in the least feel 
grateful to the Queen for these kindnesses, and that she 
wished she woidd let it alone." 

Gerald Hinton saw that something was wrong with 
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Basil, ami followeil hiui to his room to aek if he felt 
worried or anxious about his grandfather, or if he would 
like his advici?, to which Basil answered, " No, thank 
you," in a voice tliat did not lead to further conveisa- 
tion ; ao, seeing that he could not help liiin, Gerald left 
him alone. 

Several days iiasscd thus, and Lord Pendan'cs, who 
had rallied, using every ai'guinent in his power to per- 
suade Basil to give up Evelyn, worked upon his feelings, 
hy representing the misery he would entail on her as 
well as himself. Basil had not heard from her since 
the day when I^ady Liixhorough had chanced to see the 
letter. The Franklands and their young guest had been 
travelling south. He began to realize that something 
must be done at once towards settling the matter. He 
had juat the same great love for Evelyn, but he could 
not face the difficulties he saw before him. He walked 
up and down the room in an agony of mind, then sat 
down and began to write. He began six or seven letters 
before he could in the least frame one that expressed 
his misery ; at last, with teara in his eyes, he finished 
the following letter : - 

■' Mv DEAREST EvELYX, — I cannot tell yoii, and you 
will never guess, the agony of mind in which I sit down, 
to write to you, when I feel that what I mutt say 
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iniist cause you pain, aud is to me the cnisliing of every 
hope of eai-thly happiness I entertained. My darling — 
let me call you so once more — I do not know how 
my grandfather found out our attachment, but he has 
done so, and for the last week I have led a miserable life. 
He is furious with me, and declares that as to help 
or prospects from him, 1 shall never have another 
shilling. What can I do ? He is still very ill, and the 
doctor tells me that the excited state in which he is, is 
very likely to prove fatal to him. Can I dare a^k you to 
wait ? Indeed, I cannot. You know my miserable for 
tune ; we could not live on it as 1 know you ought to 
live. Do not think that ever again I can be happy. I can 
only do what I hope and pmy is for the best, and re- 
lease you from your engagement. Evelyn, hate mercy 
on me, and do not hate me. 1 am too utterly wretched. 
Never, as long as I live, shall your bit of hair leave my 
breast, or your ring my finger. Oh ! do not regret me ; 
some one will make you happier than I could have 
done ; but no one will love you as I do, and shall for 
ever. Will you think of me sometimes, and pray that 
I may not continue the idle, useless being I have been ? 
My gmndfatlier once well, I shall try to get some 
CSrovernment clerkship, or sometliing to do. It seems 
as if it could not be true that the intense happi- 
ness I had hoi)ed for is so utterly smashed. I ask 
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myself again and again, what is right, till I get dazed 
with thinking; and I wonder how far my grandfather 
is right in exacting what lie does from me/' 

Much in this strain wrote Basil, when at last, in utter 
miseiy, his head dropped on his arms, crossed on the 
table. He groaned aloud. Long he sat there, till voices 
roused him from his gi'ief, and, hastily folding his letter, 
he sealed it, and as his eye caught the motto above 
his crest, " Data fata seeutus^* a bitter smile came over 
liis face, as he felt it was indeed an ill fortune he was 
following now. He took up the letter, and cramming 
his hat over his eyes, he walked to the post. Even when 
he had got there he walked up and down in front of 
the Post Office for twenty minutes before he summoned 
up courage to post it ; and when the letter was dropped 
in the l)ox, a shiver, as if he was in great pain, ran 
through his body. Tlien he walked home, and locked 
himself in his room still in a state of mind hard to be 
described. Later in the day he walked into his grand- 
father s room, and said to him, " I have done as you 
wished, grandfather — gone far, I expect, to break the 
heart of the one soul I love in the world ; and now I 
hope you will not think I want your money. I will 
receive no allowance from you. I could not marry Miss 
Moncrieff unless you would help me; but that being 
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tlie cast*, she shall uot think I prefer money to her ; she 
will not know it/' he said verv sadlv, " but I can 
receive no more money fi-om you. I shall try and get 
something to do : and from here I must go at once. I 
hope always to be a dutiful grandson to you ; but of the 
past, unless you have chan^red your views, I would 
rather never sjicak." 

Lonl Pendarves lifted his head in utter astonishment. 
He liad never dai'ed to think li^ should be able to bend 
IksiFs will to his. He said at last, " Basil, lad, thank 
Heavi*n you are a free man ; as for the money, we will 
talk of it another time, and dont bother vourself about 
a prfjfession. You will l>e all right in a few days. Much 
better stay. Luxborough exi>ects some people I want 
you to meet, and Gilbert and your sister are coming." 

" It's out of the question; 1 must go," said Basil firmly. 
" I 'm going to tell Charles Hay about this, no one else ; 
and I trust to you not to mention it ; and now goodbye, 
grandfather, I must go at once. I cannot bear this 
misery and inaction combined. Remember, I can receive 
no moi*e money." 

A week after tliis Basil heard from Lady Frankland 
that she had returned, and that Evelyn Moncrieff, she 
imagined, had caught cold on the journey, for that 
she was deijperately ill, at her cousin's. Was it Basil's 
))unishment that took this form ? 






CHAPTER XXXIl. 

AN UXEXPECTEl) MEETING. 

" Ah ! foolish clioice of treasure here ; 
Ah ! fatal love of tein2>ting gold : 
Must this base world be bought so dear, 
And life and heaven so cheaply sold ! 



»i 



Watts. 



The beginning of December, three months after, was 
bright, frosty weatlier, whieli had prematurely stopped 
all hunting ; the sun was shining a bright red ball in the 
sky, reflected on the dry, shining streets. Bond Street 
looked almost cheerful, despite the winter, as Basil St. 
John and Charles Hay were walking back about two 
o'clock from the City, where Basil had s]>ent the morn- 
ing. He had finally settled with the principals of a 
house, and he had entered business, as he foimd he was 
too old for any Goveniment office. He looked pale and 
tliin, and the once bright look had faded away com- 
pletely. A sad expression of weariness was the pre 
valent idea when you caught his face in repose. Evelyn's 
long illness had been a desperate and fearfid trial to 
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liini ; and tlioiigli he had tried hard to reconcile it to 
liis conscience, he coidd not do so. 

Lady Lnxboroiigh, strange to say, had been very kind 
when slie lieard of what had Imppened, and had given 
Lonl Pendarves wliat she called a bit of her mind ; and 
now that Evelyn was l)eginning to recover, in\'ited her 
to Ampfield Court. But she, poor girl, was utterly pro- 
strated with the grief that had come on her. Her first 
feeling had been for Basil and his sorrow ; and though 
she had been such a sufferer herself during her tedious 
illness, no word of reproaching feeling had ever crossed 
her lips. She had sent him one line only : — 

" Dearest Basil, — It was Kismet, and I must bear 
it. Dinna forget ; I never shall. And dinna fash, dar- 
ling. It must l)e for the best. God bless you for ever 
and ever." 

Basil had told the w^hole storj' to Charlie, who could 
not understand his not braving the difficulties ; he now 
begged him to stick to work, and try and get on in that 
way. Basil continued to feel miserable. One day 
Charlie had confided to Basil his deep attachment to 
Susan Mackenzie, and the determined self-control which 
had enabled him to refrain from letting her know of this 
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love, because he thought it was unreturned; now he 
had determined to go abroad on some business for 
his office, for a year or two ; and yet it was now the 
ever-recurring thought — 

** The morning star of life and light. 
That seen became a part of sight, 
And rose where'er he turned his eye — 
The morning star of Memory." 

So it was but natural that these two had been always 
together all through the dreary November days. They 
habitually dined together at their Clubs, varying their 
monotonous evenings as well as the season of the year 
permitted, and trying to make the best of their satlness. 
Lord Pendarves had endeavoured in vain to make Basil 
accept the old allowance. This he refused to do ; and 
his only aim now was to save every shilling he could, 
so as to try and secure enough independence to enable 
him, perchance, at some future day,~if she could be in- 
duced again to listen to him, — to offer it to Evelyn. On 
thie special afternoon they were enjoying the sunshine 
which had succeeded much murky weather; Basil 
was in rather better spirits, having heard through 
his sister that Evelyn had been ordered to Weymouth, 
and seemed to like the idea of a change, and, in fact, was 
rallying. They loitered slowly up Bond Street, as Basil 
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was anxious to go to Purdey's shop to uc^tiate an 
exchange of giuis ; they liad commented on some new 
photographs in Asprey's window, when, as they were 
crossing Grafton Street, they saw a well-known face 
in a carriage standing at London & Ryder's door; and 
there, clad in pur])le velvet, and with bonnet \iith innu- 
merable feathers, sat Lady Charlotte Mackenzie. Before 
they had time to speak the shop dooT opened, and to 
their astonishment Susan Mackenzie appeared ; her 
face lighted up, and she blushed deeply as she shook 
hands with them both, whilst she and Lady Charlotte 
cixpressed much pleasuit3 at seeing them. " So lucky," 
Lady Charlotte began; "I had ver>' nearly gone to 
Redmayne's to buy a match for my moir^ antique, to 
make a new body, you know, my dear, Init I thought 
1 would wait for Susan's opinion ; and if I had not 
waited, you would never have known the carnage, 
its it is not Susan's." 

Charlie had nc) time to speak a word to Susan, who 
was busily talking to Basil about I-^ady Frankland, with 
whom she coiTCsponded. She had heard of Evelyn's 
illness, and though at first she had been furious with 
Basil, yet, when now she saw his pale, sad face, woman- 
like she relented, and tried to bring a smile to it, and 
spoke cordially to him, which Charlie, though he was 
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appareutly engrossed iu his conversation with Lady 
Charlotte, did not fail to notice. 

" What are yon doing in London ? " said Lady Char- 
lotte, at last tnrning to Basil ; " I thought you never 
came near the place out of the season, and you say you 
have been here since September." 

" I liave been trving to do wliat I have now accom- 
plished, — that is, get some work to do. I was sick of 
my idle life ; and as beggars nmst not be choosers, I 
was obliged to pocket my dignity, 'and go into the 
City;' and you must look upon me in future as a 
business man. I don't pretend to say I like sitting 
upon a high stool doing accounts all day ; but, O 
dear, that 's a small item in my trouble»," and he sighed 
heavily. 

" Ah ! I have heard something of a great trouble of 
yours," replied Lady Charlotte* kindly; "but maybe 
some day things will come right again." 

" Never for me, I am afraid," said he ; " but we won't 
talk of it, please. Lady Charlotte." 

"Will you and Mr. Hay come and join us at the 
winter Exhibition ? We are going to look at some 
drawings of ^Ir. Birket Foster's, and shall be there in 
an hour," said Susan, as she drove off. The young men 
agreed to go. When there, Basil fell to the elder lady's 
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share, who entertained him with an account of parish 
troubles, and the misdeeds of the schoolmistress. Charlie 
meanwhile stood with Susan, apparently intently exa- 
mining a picture, which hardly seemed to deserve so 
much notice, inasmuch as it depicted two primroses 
and three green apples; but neither of them had the 
least idea what tliey were looking at, so earnest was 
their conversation about Basil and his prospects at 
first, and from thence they went on to liis love-making. 
Susiin condenmed him strongly for ha\ing, as she said, 
trifled with Evelvn's affections, and made lier so 
miserably ill. 

Charlie stood up for his friend, and told her how far 
the more wretched of the two Basil had been, talked of 
his utter misery when she was ill, and he powerless to 
help her in any way. From that they tulked of the old 
times at (lien Cannisp. As they talked, Charlie could 
but realize that absence had only doubled his deep love 
for Susan, that she was far more dear than ever, and 
that it became imperative on him to leave her, as he 
could not see any sigiLS of her preference for him. Here 
she had been talking of nothing but Basil ; and a shade 
of doubt came through his mind as to whether after 
all she did not prefer Basil to himself. He therefore 
never alluded to any change in his own plans. They 
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stayed on talking till it was nearly dark ; and Charlie 
had settled that he should not see her again before he 
went abroad, when, as they were parting, Lady Char- 
lotte, with whom Charlie was a great favourite, said. 
"Susan, you were talking of going to see the IhiMs 
Motto, and wliy shouUi not we go to-morrow ? I dare- 
say these gentlemen will escort us." 

" yes," said Susan, " do come, and come and dine 
with us at six ; we are at Claridge's." 

They both accepted with pleasure; and as they 
walked away both were silent, till Basil said, " I wonder 
what made Susan Mackenzie blush so, and look so 
delighted, Master Charlie ? I suppose it was the plea- 
sure of seeing you," he added quietly. *^It could not 
have been me, for 1 believe she looks on me as an 
especial reprobate now." 

Charlie answered, "Basil, I don't know what you 
mean ; but it *s cruel to imply she was pleased to see 
me, and so raise hopes which must be utterly vain. 
No ; I have no chance with her. She did nothing but 
talk of your affairs. I must just make the best of a bad 
job. I don't suppose I shall die of love; but mean- 
while I am awfully down in my luck, and I suppose I 
shall only feel worse to-morrow night when I have seen 
her again. What a fool I was to say I should go !" 
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his al^iu to I^dy Charlotte, mIio delighted in nothing 
more than an evening of this kind, and Charlie found 
himself seated between Susan and a stranger. 

The play had hanlly begun, and the scene in the 
ti-ench of the wistle was going on. Susan became 
instantly absorbed in the stor}', which was new to her. 
Lady Charlotte's interest was mainly in the baby, and 
as to whether it would fall, and whether it was real. 
Between the acts the conversation rather flagged. 
Charlie could not help it ; even his buoyant spirits 
sank to zero, when he realized that he was obliged to 
go away from this girl he so desperately loved. Pre- 
sently, when in the play there came some allusion to 
the man's exile from Paris, and his love, almost iu- 
voluntarily Charlie said to his comimnion, " I wonder 
whether, after all, my destination will be Europe, or 
some other continent ?" 

" What do you mean. Air. Hay ?" said Susan, looking 
at him with unfeigned surprise. 

" Did I not tell you. Miss Mackenzie*," he answered 
sadly, " that I find my present life does not suit me in 
any way, and that, as I have pretty good interest, I am 
going ^as unpaid attach^ 8omewhci*e, but where, I know 
not." 

Susan did not answer a word; and when Charlie 
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turned from the stage, where liis eyes had been steadily 
fixed while he answered her, he saw that she had turned 
deadly white, as if she was going to faint. When he 
looked at her, she said something about the great heat 
of the house, but hardly seemed able to frame her 
words. 

In an instant it flashed on Charlie that she did care 
for him, since he could not but see that the moment 
before she had been very cheerful and bright. At first 
the revulsion of feeling was almost too much to bear, 
and then he said very gently, " Yes, Miss Mackenzie, I 
am going abroad, and forgive me if I allude to my own 
feelings. I am going because I find that every time I 
see you I am more wretched when I go away, and yet 
when the moment comes the temptation is too great to 
resist being with you. I had not meant to have told 
you what is so hopeless a case." 

Susan started as the word "hopeless" crossed his lips. 
"Why do you say 'hopeless,' Mr. Hay ?" she half-mur- 
mured. " I cannot imderstand what you mean." 

"Susan, do not be so cruel as to speak like that, 
or give me hopes, unless you know what you are 
saying," and, regardless alike of time and place, his 
words poured fast into her ear : " You mtcst know 
that I love you deeply and devotedly, and have done 

X 
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SO fit)ni the first moment we met. I tried to hide a love 
which I thouglit was quite unretumed, and I had not 
meant to say anything ; but if it is possible, Susan, that 
you care for me, heiress though you are, I, the penniless, 
unknown clerk, dare ask you to be my wife; tell me 
whetlier I am too presumptuous once and for all, 
and I will only adhere to my plan of going abroail, 
and you shall hear no more of me. Suspense about 
this is all I cannot bear." 

For sole answer, Susan looked at him with bright 
tears in her eyes, and said, as she placed her hand in 
his, " I did not mean ever to try you. I always fancied 
you did not like me, and many and many a time has 
it made me feel sad and low." 

" Is this happiness possible ?" said Charlie, as he held 
her hand tightly clasped in his, regardless of what those 
behind 1dm would think. As for Basil, he perhaps 
guessed something of what was passing, and had con- 
trived so to rivet Lady Charlotte's attention on the 
stage, that she listened to nothing but the fictitious 
tale being acted before her, and regarded not the last 
scene of the love-story going on by her side, and which 
concerned her more. 

Long and quietly did Charlie talk to Susan, and told 
her of his great misery all through this autumn, and 
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received from her the frank assurance that from the 
first she had seen his worth, and wondered whether one 
so good and true would ever care for her — used as she 
was to those who, she knew, only pretended to like her 
for interested motives. 

" Susan," he said, " I have so often cursed that money 
of yours, which, as I fancied, stood in .my light and 
prevented my daring to try and win your love; and 
now the past seems like an evil dream. How Basil 
will laugh at me ! I told him of my misery. Well, 
let those laugh that win. How proud I shall be when I 
make you acquainted with my mother ; I am sure your 
aunt will like her." 

"And dear Aunt Charlotte, I am sure she has no wish 
except to see me happy ; how thankful she will be !" 

Charlie talked to her without ceasing tiU the cur- 
tain dropped, and then, as he put her into the car- 
riage, he said to Lady Charlotte, "I'm coming to see 
you much earlier than you expect to-morrow," and he 
and Basil walked away together in silence for a few 
moments, till at last Charlie Hay stopped suddenly and 
said, " Well, Basil, old fellow, wish me joy. That dear, 
good girl does care about me, and has told me so, and 
it 's aU your doing. I never should have said anything 
excepting for your encouragement. You've always 
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been the best friend in the world to me, and now I 
feel it more than ever." 

Basil wi-ung his hand heartily, saying, " Yes, Charlie, 
I guessed how it might be. God bless you. 'Well, 
you deserve her in everj^ way, and she is Tiearly good 
enough to be your wife, and, let me tell you, there are 
few of whom J should say that." 

Lady Charlotte's comment on Charlie's last speech to 
her made Susan laugh outright, being as follows : — 

"Poor, dear young man, coming to say goodbye, I 
suppose. Mr. St. John told me Mr. Hay was going into 
diplomacy, and I daresay lie wants a little advice as to 
what outfit he had better take. Don't you think so, 
my dear?" 

" No, you dear Aunt Charlotte, I think he is coming 
to ask your consent about something concerning you 
more nearly, and that is, if you will let him take care 
of me for the future, instead of your doing so. He 
won't do it half as well, I 'm sure," she said, between 
laughing and crying, as she kissed her aunt affec- 
tionately. 

"My dear, am I to imderstand that Mr. Hay has 
proposed to you, and that you have accepte<i him ? just 
now, when I had settled to knit him some nice warm 
stockings to take with him in case he was in cold 
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climates. Well, you do surprise me ! not but what I 'in 
very glad indeed, my dear child. 1 have seen few 
young men so attentive and kind as he is; but how 
did it come about ?" 

" Well, Aunt Charlotte, when I come to think of it, 
I almost think I proposed to him." 

" La ! my dear, what do you mean ?" said Lady Char- 
lotte aghast, and then she added, "Any way, 1 am 
pleased and happy enough, and I am sure I am most 
truly thankful. 1 never heard but one opinion of 
Charles Hay; and, Susan dear, now you will be able 
to wear black velvet and that point lace, and have some 
one to take care of you when I am dead and gone." 

The next few days passed very busily for Charles, 
and Basil was much with him, helping him in various 
ways, with settlements and lawyers. All Susan Mac- 
kenzie's family were glad of the marriage, and thought 
it a very sensible proceeding, except the obnoxious 
Grants, to whom it was gall and wonnwood, more 
especially as old Grant had always in liis own circle 
settled that it was Basil St. John who interfered 
with his son's prospects. Susan was anxious to 
settle all she could on Charlie, which he strove as 
far as he could to prevent, and succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent. It was very pleasant to see these two 
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young people together, to watch the pretty way in 
which she, who so long had only known her own will 
and pleasure, deferred to him, being thankful to lean on 
him and trust to him ; not that she shirked responsi- 
bility, but it had long preyed on her mind that her 
position was a difficult one to fill, and that she was 
liable to commit very great mistakes in managing such 
an estate entirely alone; and now their two heads 
could be seen bent over leases, and plans of cottages 
and schools, Susan now and then looking up from the 
papers to answer Aunt Charlotte in her bright merry 
way, and then back again she went to the estimates, 
till her Ladyship declared one day that she thought it 
the oddest love-making she ever saw, and that nothing 
was ever so prosaic ; but they were both truly and 
perfectly happy, and thankful for the great joy that had 
come in their lives. Eminently suited to each other, 
each had been able, from the circumstances of intimacy 
in which they had lived in Scotland, thoroughly to 
know and understand the other's character. Charles 
Hay knew that in Susan he had found what he had 
always wished for, a loving, high- spm ted, kind-hearted 
girl, with great common-sense and shrewdness, with 
high conscientiousness, and a firm belief that she was 
not put into the world to idle away her opportunities ; 
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and Susan Mackenzie knew she had found a man wlio 
had struggled hard to make himself independent, when 
circumstances, from no fault of his own, had been very 
much against him, who was light-hearted and cheerful, 
and with all this had great firmness of character, and 
an amount of principle such as one seldom meets with. 

The wedding was to take place in about two months. 
When they left London Lady Cliarlotte and Susan 
were to go into the country till the time came for the 
wedding, so as to enable her to make acquaintance 
with Charlie's belongings. 

Basil meanwhile had taken up his work in good 
earnest ; it was a relief to his weary, aching heart to 
feel that he had something he must do, and tliough his 
thoughts and reflections were always and for ever of 
Evelyn, he not the less cheerfully wended his way every 
day to the City. That the work was of a kind pai-ticu- 
larly unpleasing to him was to him a melancholy plea- 
sure ; and he gave up his whole attention to tliis 
grinding, plodding life. "VVlien once he was at his 
office, occasionally, as the recollection of a bright happy 
hour at Glen Cannisp came over him, he would bury 
his head in his hands and groan aloud, as he thought 
of the misery he had brought to that loving soul, and 
he felt as if a whole life of dreariness alone could 
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never be ijuiiishiucut enough for the wreck of her 
happiness. 

I^onl l^endarves liad 1)een very angiy at first when he 
found Ikisil adhered to his two resolves to receive no 
help from him, and to get some work, no matter what. 
Wlien he found that Basil had entered a house of 
business he was furious, but this time Basil was firm, 
and stpck to his work day after day manfully. As 
might have l>oen expected, the change, after having 
been all his life out of doors, and in the country, was 
too much for him, and, after about a month at his desk, 
he began both to look and feel so ill, that though he 
persevered, and every day found him at work with his 
partners, he felt it could not last long. At last one of 
the pai*tners, a kind-hearted man, who saw with pain 
his young companion's sad face, suggested to him that 
a complete change of air and scene would be the best 
thing for him, and that as it happened there were some 
bad debts, and some business that I'equired immediate 
attention at ^ladrid, he could not do better than under- 
take those affairs, and go out and see to it. 

After some consideration, Basil agreed to go, for he 
felt as if it might possibly do him g<X)d, even though he 
knew the same sad thoughts woidd haunt liim every- 
wliere. He was to start in a fortnight, and was busy 
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preparing for it. His partner, Mr. Malet, was a very 
well-disposed man of about sixty years of age, Who 
owned a large villa at Acton, a good-natured and not 
over-refined wife and two daughters, — heiresses in their 
way,— both of them handsome young women, who were 
not ill disposed to make much of their father's good- 
looking young partner. Mr. Malet, in compassion for 
Basil's forlorn appearance, would often insist on driving 
him down to his house to share the six o'clock dinner 
with his family, and to get a breath of fresh air. The 
young ladies succeeded in persuading Basil that both he 
and they were musical, and led him to dawdle away 
many an afternoon at Acton during the fortnight of 
interval before he left for Spain. They were unde- 
niably vulgar; and often their expressions and ways 
jarred on Basil's refined ear; but anything was better 
than being alone and thinking over his miseries by 
himself in his lodging, for now he could not be so 
much as usual with Charles Hay, who was naturally 
engrossed with his own affairs. 

Poor Basil! he was now reaping the bitter conse- 
quences of his weakness. He had almost quarrelled with 
Lady Frankland for the way in which she had spoken 
of Evelyn MoncriefF, and her undisguised triumph when 
the marriage was broken off, so that the society of the 
Malets was all he had to fall back on. 
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One evening, when at Fir Hill, as the villa was named, 
he met Lord Liixlx)rougli at dinner, who had come 
down to consult Mr. Malet al)oiit the expediency of 
buying some shares in a new mining company, in which 
Mr. Malet's name appeared as a director. He was very 
kind and pleasant in his manner to Basil, and had sin- 
cere pity f<jr him. He had in vain tried to make Lord 
Pendane^ hear reason, and had told him it was cruel 
to his gi-andson ; but it had been of no avail, and he 
knew that Basil's (engagement was quite at an end. 

Now, Lord Luxborough was a very worthy man, 
but one of small i)enetration, and seeing Basil at Mr. 
Malet's, and also seeing that the handsome, striking Miss 
Mary and Aliss (Jeraldine Malet were both making up 
to Basil, and he, in his indolent way, allowing himself 
to be made much of, it was no very sui^msing conclu 
sion that the old gentleman drew : that Iksil was in a 
fair way to console himself for his recent disappointment, 
by marrying one of old Malet's co-heiresses ; and the old 
peer did not think he \vas likely to make mischief in 
saying something to that effect to his lady. She was 
pleased to have what she considered her bad opinion of 
Basil St. John confirmed; and, in her tiun, meeting 
General Tremaine at a neighbour's house, told him, in 
the sort of way in which people unconsciously exaggerate 
what they hear, that she heard it was all but settled 
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that Mr. St. John was to marry one of these girls, but 
that he was to go to. Spain first. The feelings with 
which the General listened to this announcement were 
of a mixed nature. The first was one of sorrow, tliat 
the girl of whom he was so very fond sliould receive so 
desperate a blow as he knew this would be; and the 
second was a half hope that perchance she might listen 
to the prayer he would now address to her. He said, 
however, very little to Lady Luxborough, except to ex- 
press a hope that his young friend would be found at 
last to have pleased his grandfather. In this manner 
originated a rumour which seriously affected the happi- 
ness of several pai-tics in our story. As for Basil him- 
self, nothing could possibly have been further from his 
thoughts, and no nmiour of what was being said was 
ever repeated to him. His whole heart was entirely 
Evelyn's; in his innermost soul he had but one wish — 
to see her once again, and to implore her forgiveness for 
all the sorrow that he had brought into her bright young 
life ; and to tell her that he was trying to act up as far 
as he could to all her advice, even though he was parted 
from her. He was to go immediately to Madrid, and 
the business there would involve a stay of two or three 
months. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AN ACHING HEART. 

** A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 
To puU the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine. 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, 

No more of me you knew 

My Love ! 

No more of me you knew I " 

We will turn to our heroine, who was now staying at 
Weymouth with a distant connexion. She had been 
ordered there by her doctor when i-ecovering from her 
illness, and, at the time we see her fii-st again, she was 
being drawn in a bath-chair on the pier. She liked to 
be placed at the extreme end of it, with her face to 
the sea, and left there for hours to think. She had a 
book in her hand, which was open before her ; but 
though her eyes now and then rested on the page, her 
thoughts were miles away ; and as she lifted her sad 
blue eyes one could see that tears swam in them very 
often, and her thin fingers would i^ress Basil's ring 
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tightlj''. Now slie murnnirs to herself, " I may wear it 
till he is married. It was cruel, Basil, not to send me 
a line. No one would have wished you happiness, as I 
would, my darling, my darling !" and the tear which 
had been gathering fell now on the book before her. 

" I *m a fool to give way like this,*' she thought ; " it 's 
being weak and ill, I think. I have so much to be 
thankful for. Augusta Frankland really wrote quite a 
kind letter this morning, and the dear, good old General, 
he cannot do too much for me. I 'm so glad he was 
here. I never saw so kind or attentive an old man. 
Well, this life cannot last for ever, there 's that comfort 
in all one's troubles. Eest will come at last. There, I 
will not be such an idiot," and she lifted the book and 
began reading. It was Barchester Towers, but even its 
most pleasant pages could not rivet her attention, and 
she fell again into a reverie, to be roused by a shadow 
falling oh the book, and a kind voice saying, " My dear, 
are you not cold? I was sent out to bring you in." 

" no. General, thank you so much ; indeed, I *m 
not ; it does me a great deal of good sitting out here." 

" I think you must be cold : will you come with me 
and take a little walk on the Noth opposite ; you will 
see the sunset on Portland Island, and there are several 
fresh ships in the harbour." 
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" yes, I '11 come," she said, " I 'm so much better, 
that I really tliink after this week I shall give up the 
bath-chair altogether." 

They descended the steps and crossed the ferry, and 
slowly, leaning on his arm, Evelyn reached the top of 
the now fortified tongue of land jutting into the sea, 
called the Noth, from which there is a lovely view of 
Portland and the surrounding country. 

It was very pretty to see the General's gentleness and 
tenderness to this young girl, and the way in which he 
selected a sheltered place for her to rest in, and then 
spi'cad cloaks and things for her; and when her eye 
brightened and she thanked him, his face became 
radiant, and it seemed as if he could not do enough to 
teke care of her. 

Poor gii'l! it was sad to see the change that two 
months had produced in her young face. But she 
listened quietly to all that the General told her of the 
fortifications and the works on Portland Isle, and 
strove to take an interest in it. 

Suddenly he said " Oh, my dear child, I forgot ; here 's 
a letter for you, it came by the second post." Her eye 
looked wistfully at the direction, as though hoping to 
see a handwriting which now never met her eye. But 
it was only a momentary expression. " Susan Macken- 
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zie ! " she said, and she just opened it, read a few 
lines, and put the letter in her pocket, saying, " It will 
keep, I think/' 

The General then said, " I had a letter from Lady 
Luxborough this afternoon, dear Evelyn." 

" Well, what does she say — anything I shall care to 
hear about ? " asked Evelyn, with a forced cheerfulness 
of manner. 

" She tells me that Lord Luxborough had been in 
London, and had been dining with his old ^oUgiy the 
now rich Mr. Malet," said the General, pausing to see 
how his words affected her, and if she attached any 
impoitance to the name. 

" Mr. Malet ? " exclaimed Evelyn, colouring painfully, 
" isn't that where — " 

" It is the house St. John has gone into, my dear, 
and a very flourishing one." 

" Does she say anything about him ? " said Evelyn, 
after a few moments' pause. " Please, please tell me," 
she added, seeing the General hesitate. 

" My dear little girl," he said, very tenderly taking 
her hand in his, " she mentions a report, in which there 
is perhaps no truth, that Basil St. John has yielded to 
his grandfather's bullying, and on his return fi-om Spain 
is to marry one of the daughters of Mr. Malet." 
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Evelyn only said, "I had heard a rumour of this 
before. Go on, please; tell me alL" And her hand, 
though she little knew it, held the General's so tight 
that it absolutely pained him. 

" There is nothing more to tell you, my dear," he said. 
" I thought I had better tell you myself, than let you 
hear it from some perfect stranger." 

" Yes, it is very kind of you," said Evelyn, and she 
shuddered as if cold. " Poor Basil 1 I don't think he 
will be happy if he marries for money. I hope — oh, 
I do hope — she is a nice, good girl, who will care for 
him and make him happy. Tell me about her, please." 

" I don't know anythiug more than I have said, or I 
would tell you directly," answered the General, who had 
watched anxiously to see how she received the annoimce- 
ment. "I hope indeed he will be happy, though I 
think it is more than he deserves." 

"Don't say that; oh please, never say that again," 
said Evelyn, " neither to me or to any one," and she 
turned her face beseechingly to him. "I somehow 
never doubted or shall doubt his love for me, any more 
than it would occur to me to doubt my own feelings to 
him. If he does marry, it will be because his grand- 
father has talked him into it, and because he is very 
miserable ; but though he may marry, and be very good 
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and kind to his wife, I don't think he will ever care for 
any one as he did for me. Well, whatever he does, God 
bless liim ! And now, dear General, take me home, I 'm 
very much tired," she said ; "and don't judge me harshly. 
You have been very, very good to me through aU this 
weary time, and I never shall forget it. At one time 
I hoped to die when I was very weak and ill, but as 
I got better the feeling passed away. I suppose there 
is sometliing for me to do ; and I don't mean to give 
way. I can't pretend to foi'get; but 1 will try and 
not sadden others. And now, come home. I'vq got 
Susan's letter to read. We will not talk of this 
again, please; only, if you see him, tell hinl I do 
wish him every happiness, and tell him not to be sad 
about me." 

The whole of that evening Evelyn stayed in her own 
room, worn out with the excitement and trouble conse- 
quent on what she had heard. That she loved Basil 
just as much as she ever had done, she could not conceal 
from herself; and now she must try and banish his 
image from her heart. " Was it possible ? " she said ; 
and then she leant her head on her hand, and the tears 
would run slowly down her wan cheeks, and she felt as 
if it was hard indeed to forgive Lord Pendarves all the 
misery he had brought on her. 

V 
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Siisan's letter lay forgotten in her pocket for two days, 
till some chance brought it to her recollection ; and she 
found on i*eading it that it contained an earnest entreaty 
that if she was well enough she would come and be \wr 
bridemaid. It was very tenderly worded, so as to give 
her a chance to refuse did it seem too much for her ; 
but very wannly and truthfully did Susan represent 
that it would be the greatest happiness to her. Evelyn, 
when she had finished the letter and postscript, con- 
taimng these words — "Charlie tells me that Mr. St. 
John is going to Madrid for three montLs on business 
for Mr. Malet ; he gets on famously in his new pro- 
fession," — said to herself, " I suppose Susan thinks it 
would hurt me too much to hear that he was going to 
be married, and so she does not allude to it. Can I go 
to this wedding ? no ; it *s quite impossible 1 " she 
thought ; " I will write and decline at once." She 
took up her pen for that purpose, and glanced again at 
Susan's kind and affectionate? letter. Then she medi- 
tated for some little time, and wound up by determining 
to go, and not to give way any more to herself. " He 
will not be there, and I have six weeks to prepare my- 
self. I know it is not right not to struggle against 
all these morbid feelings; and then every one is so 
good to iiie, even Lady Luxborough was very kind — 
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for her — when she met me to-day ; and as for the dear 
old General, I think him an angel." 

So Evelyn despatched her letter to Susan Mackenzie, 
telling her that she would come up two days before the 
wedding, and entering with heartfelt wannth into her 
friend's happiness. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

REPENTANCE. 

*' And she was nothing now to him, nor he 

Aught unto her ; but each of each did dream 
I n the still hours of thought, when we are free 
To (|uit the real world for the things which seent. 

So in his heart she dwelt, as one may dwell 

Upon the verge of a forbidden ground, 
And oft he struggled hard to break the spell, 

And banish her, but vain the effort found.'* 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

A FEW days before Basil's departure for Spain, wlieii 
he was sitting in his office collecting the letters and 
papers he was to take with him, the door opened, and 
Charlie Hay looked in. 

" Hallo, Charlie ! What brings you east of Temple 
I^r ? I haven't seen you for some days. I 'm off by 
Saturday." 

" Are you indeed, Basil ? Well, I shall miss you 
dreadfully, I can tell you ; but I think you are wise to 
go. What 's the good of grinding like this ? why. man, 
y(»u look like a ghost ! " 
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" Do I ^ " said Basil. " Well, it does not much si<;uilV 
wliat I look like." And he leant Ids head down on his 
desk in his old attitude. 

" That 's nonsense. Now, put away these things, and 
come out and take a walk with me. I *m a free man 
this afternoon, for Susan and her aunt ai'e buying all 
sorts of female toggery, and told me my room was better 
than my company ; and so T walked down to you," said 
Charlie. 

" 1 11 be ready in five minutes. Thei*e, read the Timely 
And Basil's head became again bent over the paper with 
a worn, anxious look ; and sevei*al times he passed his 
hand across his forehead, as if he could not attend to 
or understand what he was about. Charles, who was 
watching him, and not reading the paper, was grieved to • 
see how tliin and transparent his hands looked. At last 
he finished, and turned to Charlie, saying, " I 'm so sorry 
to have been so long; but the fact is, my intellects, 
which were never very bright, are worse than ever ; and 
sometimes I read the simplest thing over twenty times 
before I can understand it." 

" You want change, old fellow ; and sorry as 1 am to 
lose you, I 'm glad you are going," said Charlie. 

" Well, it may do me good, but I don't expect it. At 
all events, I shall have the satisfaction of thiidcing I am 
lor once of a little use ; but oh, Charlie, it 's up-hill work 
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going on with no prosi)ect of happiness before you, and 
feeling that you have smashed that of the one soul in 
the worid you would have died for. But it's no use 
thinking of it now. On my honour, I tried to do what 
I thought was right at the time; though now I see 
it all in a different light. You believe this ; don*t you, 
Charlie ?" 

" Yes, I do indeed," answered Charies Hay. " I do 
think you were grievously tried. Tliat I should have 
done differently does not now matter ; but the person 1 
d4) blame is Lord Pendarves ; I think he acted unpar- 
donably." 

" You must not blame him," exclaimed Basil. " I was 
a weak fool to give way ; for I feel now so sure that 
Evelyn would have been cont<?nt with poverty, and that 
it was really my own selfishness which was at the bot- 
tom of it. You can't blame me more than I have blamed 
myself, or feel more as if nothing I could ever do would 
make amends to her, even did it lie in my power to do 
anything. Now even my health seems giving way, and 
that was the only chance I had to get on now." 

" Don't be so sad about it, Basil. I am sure, from all 
I ever saw of Evelyn Moncrieff, that she will struggle 
worthily with sorrow, and that she will not blame you ; 
if there is a })erson upon whose foi-giveness you might 
depend, it is hers." 
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" Yes, I know that well enough," said Basil veiy 
sadly ; " but what is for ever and ever before my eyes 
is, that I have so blighted the life of one who was a few 
months ago the most light-hearted and joyous being I 
ever met. I am always seeing her as she was when 
fii*st we met her, Charlie ; and when I go to bed the 
same vision comes again and again in my dreams." 

" I am sure," said Charles Hay, " though for a long 
time she may suffer, that ultimately she will rally; 
her nature is buoyant and elastic, thank God, poor girl ! 
and I think she may have much happiness before her 
in the future, at least I have mistaken her simple, 
truthful, conscientious nature, if it is not so." 

" God grant it may ! " answered Btisil. " Charlie, you 
may very likely see her one day, as she is your intended 
wife's great friend ; if ever you do, will you tell her that 
I dared not write and ask her forgiveness, but that as 
long as I live her blessed example will be before me, and 
that I shall try not to ' Tust out V If you \n\\ t^ll her 
this, and then tell her to forget that I ever crossed her 
path, you will make me much happier j vn)\ you ? " 

" I will, Basil. Don't fret so much now about a jmst 
that you cannot alter; but remember — and don't think 
me presumptuous, old fellow,- that there is much scope 
for your usefulness in the future; don't think your 
life is so veiy hopeless. And now " he said, after a 
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pause, *' tell me about your future i>lans after ^fadrid, 
and what you are going to do there, if you can do so 
without revealing trade secrets. Dear me, that I shoul<l 
live to see vou turned into *a man connected \i'ith trade,'" 
he said laughing, " jou who always held your head so 
high in these njatters ! How do you like it ? " 

' ^\^ly, to tell you the truth, I dislike it more than I 
can say, but I look upon it aS my duty, and am deter- 
mined to stick to it, though my grandfather is most 
dreadfully shocked at the whole business, and doe.s 
nothing but entreat me to take my old allowance, and 
go back to my old life ; but that, thank God, is gone 
for ever, with all its follies and wasted time. I cannot 
take any money from him, though I am on very good 
terms w^ith him. He does what he can for me in the 
way of writing to me, and is always wanting me to go 
down to him, and l)e with him. I shall run down and 
say good-bye to him before I go. He is in the country 
now." 

They talked in this strain of his future and his duties 
for a long time, and parted, nmtually sony to say good- 
bve. Charlie wanted Basil to come in and dine with 
Susan and Lady Charlotte, but he said that he could 
not, and that it brought too vividly before him all his 
past ha]>j>ine.ss and his pivsent tnmbles. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



AN OLD MAN S DARLING. 



*' Thine eyes' blue tenderness, thy long fair hair, 
And the wan lustre of thy features, caught 
From contemplation — where, serenely wrought, 
Seems sorrow's softness charm 'd from its despair. 
That, but I know thy blessed bosom fraught 
With mines of unalloy'd and stainless thought, 
I shoidd have deem'd thee doom'd to earthly care." 

Byron, To G'uurra. 

Evelyn Monckieff stayed on witli her relation, 
Mi's. Manwaring, for a long time, and the General also 
lingered on. It only wanted a week now to the time 
of the wedding, and she had gained in health so much 
that she had little fear of not being strong enough to 
attend it ; she was able to walk about, and ride with the 
(?eneral on the Downs. He was determined to do aU 
he could to amuse her, and had sent to his home, which 
was not far distant, for a beautiful Arab he possessed, 
and had insisUnl on her riding with him two or three 
times a week. 

Xothinir more had slu* heard of Basil or of \\\^ move 
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" You must not sjH^ak of liiiu so, (Tenciul ; pmy do 
not ; it hurt^ nie S(» vciry much. Still, though appear- 
ances are all against him, I do think he loved me very 
much ; but we will not talk of him. You will let me 
be your daughter and take care of you, and be with you 
often, won't you?" and she said apologetically, " don't 
let me lose the one friend I have in the world." 

" Evelyn, you unist forget that these words ever 
passed my lips," said the Geneml, as they di-ew near 
the house ; " I was a fool to think of you as my wife ; 
vou will alwavs be mon^ dear to me than anv human 
being on earth ; and you will be kind, I know, to the 
old man. God bless you, my dear, and make you 
happy. I have no more earnest wish than that." He 
lifted her off her horse wnth a sad expression on his face, 
very different from his usual good-tempered, happy one. 

As they parted, Evelyn said, '* If you can forgive me, 
I do hoi)e you will be with us as you have been before. 
I have only a day or two more here before I go home 
for a day to get my things before I go up to town." 

" yes ; of course I mean to look after you as long 
as I can, dear child," he answered, as he lilted her 
hand to his lips. When Evelyn was in her room rest- 
ing on her sofa, for she was still easily tired, she began 
to review the events of the day, and to think of the 
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(Jeneral's proposal. It grieved her niiicli to have had 
to give him pain, and not to be able to do what he said 
would be so much for his happiness ; but the more she 
thought the more thoroughly convinced she was, that 
in common" justice she could many no one, so long as 
her whole heart and soul were Basil's. She lay there 
now thinking of him, for her thoughts soon left the 
General and went back to the old subject, and she won- 
dered where he was in Spain, and what doing ? Did he 
over think of ber ? She knew he did, for in her heart 
she felt he had loved her too really for two months to 
have wiped away her image. Should she ever see him 
again ? It was a question she asked herself so often. 
At all events she would hear of him from Susan, and 
hear what Miss Malet was like. Oh, how that thought 
of his wife pained her, and yet she regularly prayed 
night and morning for the girl Basil was to marry, 
" that she might be worthy of him, and make him lead 
a good, happy life." She turned sadly away from the 
thought of his wife and home ; no one could now love 
him as she did. No one could make liis home what she 
would have done. " Basil, my darling, God make 
you happy, and if we are good we shall meet in another 
world," was her prayer, as the tears coursed each other 
down her pale cheeks. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A RAY OF SUNSHINE. 

** I ask thee not to think of me, when all around is bright, 
I hi<l thee not remomher me, when all around is light. 
But when some song of former da^'s, that I have sung to thee, 
(-^omes o'er thine ear with sudden strain- 1 then remember uie. *' 

Susan Mackenzie was sitting over her l)edroom firo 
at Claridge's a few days later, when a knock was heard 
at the door, and when she had said, " Come in, " tlie door 
opened, and Evelyn Moncrieflf came into the room. 

Down went all the boxes containing bracelets and 
lockets, which she had been putting into their cases, on 
to the floor, as she exclaimed, " Evelyn, dear, good cluld, 
how jolly of you to come up to me ! Come here ; why, 
you look sadly tired, dear; come, sit here, and we'll 
have our tt»a up here. 1 am glad to see you ; it seems 
ages since we met," and she kissed her warmly, and 
put her arm round her affectionately. 

" Lady Charlotte was out ; and so I asked where your 
room was, and came up to you," said Evelyn. " How 
well you look, dear, and how pleasant it is to see you 
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again!" Tell me now all about yourself aud your 
plaiLs." 

" 1 thought it very good of you, being brideniaid. 
I didn't feel sure that you would say, Yes; I assure 
ycju I quite appreciate your kindness in coming. 
As for plans, I don't know tliat we have any very 
special ones, after we come back from Paris, where we 
go first. We mean to try" and be very useful ; and 
Charlie has settled to give up his office and to try some 
farming at a little place we have in Sussex ; and we 
mean to try also to do a good deal in that way at 
Achmelvich. Charlie knows something of farming, 
for when he was eighteen he read with one of the 
people who take in 'mud students,' meaning to take 
to it as a profession; only, on second thoughts, his 
guardian sent him to Oxford. But I don't want to 
prose about my plans. Tell me what you have been 
doing at Weymouth. I think it is a very nice place. 
Who had you there? I hope you had somebody to 
make it pleasant to you." 

" The Luxboroughs came for ten days, and General 
Tremaine was there nearly all the time, and was very 
kind to me." 

" Oh, was he ? " said Susan. " Do you know I once 
thought he was a devoted admirer of youre, and meant 
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to ask you to be Mrs. Tremaine. ^Vhy do you blush so ? 
teU me ; oh, do tell me, I 'm sure there is something." 

" Susan, dear, if I do tell you, you will promise never 
to tell any one else; but he did ask me to be his 
wife." 

" And what did you say ?" said Susan, with an expres- 
sion of the keenest interest on her face. 

" What shoidd I say, dear ? It was very good of him 
to wish it, and to be so kind to me ; but, Susan, it was 
quite impossible." 

" Why so ? " said the girl, leaning her chin on her 
hand, as she bent forward towards Evelyn. 

" Because — because, — Susan, would you have married 
another man, if things had happened to you as they 
have to me ? I don't think you would. At all events 
I couldn't. Married or unmarried, Basil has all the 
love I have it in my heart to give ; and if he 
marries this girl, why, it won't hurt her that I 
should pray for his happiness always;" and Evelyn 
sighed wearily. 

" Wliat girl ? What are you talking about, Evelyn ?" 

" Miss Malct," said Evelyn, " who else should it be ?" 

"Miss Malet!" cried Susan, with an expression of 
great amazement on her face; "who has been telling 
you such nonsense as that? he's no more going to 
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many Miss Malet than Chai'lie is. How can people talk 
such stuff?" 

" Susan, are you sure it is not so ? because for weeks 
I have been trying to make up my mind to the thought, 
and it would be cruel indeed to deceive me," said 
Evelyn, who was very pale. 

" My dear, I wouldn't deceive you for worlds. I do 
assure you that Charlie saw Basil just before he left for 
Spain, and that his one idea then seemed to be so, Charlie 
said, to try to act up to all you had ever advised him ; 
and then I know he gave him a message to you, to beg 
you to forgive him ; but he will tell you Basil's words. 
I am quite convinced that no thought of any other 
woman ever came into his head, as you would know if 
you had seen him about the time I did. I never saw 
a man look so iU in my life. Poor fellow! and he 
was so gentle and kind to Charlie, and helped him 
to get through a good deal of business which was very 
tiresome. I never saw a man so improved in my 
life." 

Evelyn lay back on the sofa with her eyes closed 

while Susan went on talking. A look of peace and 

thankfulness came over her face, and she said at last, — 

" Susan, I can't tell you the good you have done me. 

1 could not bear to think he had forgotten me so soon ; 

z 
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not that 1 did quite think that either. When does he 
come back V* 

" Not for two mouths, I believe. Charlie asked him 
to give him away, or whatever it is called, and he said 
he could not possibly come back for the wedding ; it 
was too expensive to come back merely for that. He 
has become very economical ; so different from the 
way he used to waste his money on his own comforts. 
Gerald Hinton is to be Charlie's friend on the occasion. 
What a nice fellow he is ! not a bit spoilt, though it 
seems to me that men and women alike try to do it." 

" Yes ; I liked him veiy much when I saw him at 
Weymoutli the other day," answered Evelyn. 

" Poor old General Tremaine ; I am rather sorry for 
him," said Susan. *' I always said I w^oidd have married 
him myself, had he asked me ; but he didn't, and so I 
had to put up with Charlie." 

" Susan, dear," said a voice outside the door, " it 's 
only ten minutes to dinner ; are you ready ?" 

" There 's Aunt Charlotte. Evelyn, don't dress ; no 
one but Charlie dines here. His mother comes up to- 
morrow, so I can't have him to meet you then. He 
will tell you wliat Basil said, and you will be more 
happy, I 'm sure. His grandfather is very unpleasant, I 
think ; but, after all, I rather think Basil, having been 
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brought up as he was by him, was more bound to con- 
sider liim than perhaps I at first took into account." 

At dinner Evelyn was more like her usual self than 
she had been for months. She entered into all the con- 
versation, and laughed merrily over Charlie's account 
of the presents he had received. He was very pathetic 
over a quantity of Greek volumes his old tutor had 
presented him with, of which he said he could not 
now imderstand a word ; and a maiden aunt had sent 
him an enormous papier-mache tea-chest, " big enough 
for a trunk," he said. Evelyn suggested that they 
should hand it on to the clergyman, a distant cousin, 
who was to marry them, to whom they must give a 
present; to whom they could not give money, as he 
was a connexion. 

Charlie was enchanted with the idea, and pictured to 
them the Eev. Francis Spalding returning to the bosom 
of his family laden with this treasure. 

Later in the evening, when Lady Charlotte, as usual, 
fell asleep over her knitting, Susan^ went upstairs, 
ostensibly to fetch some of her presents, but really to 
give Charlie the opportunity of delivering Basil's mes- 
sage to Evelyn, which he did almost immediately ; begin- 
ning by telling her that he had heard from Basil, and 
that he asked him whether he had seen Evelyn, and 
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whether he had given his message to her, for that he 
yearned for her forgiveness. Charlie repeated Basil's 
words exactly, and then said, " May I tell him you 
forgive him?" 

" No ; tell him I have nothing whatever to forgive, 
and that 1 hope he will try and be happy, and not fret 
about me ; that I am quite well again now," said 
Evelyn. '* Is he strong again himself?" she added, after 
a little pause. 

" Nothing to boast about, I 'm afraid," said Charlie ; 
" but 1 made him promise to come to us at Easter, if he 
is back in time." 

Here Susan appeared, laden with trinkets, which she 
threw into Evelyn's lap, saying, *' 1 like your present 
the best of all I have had, and shaU always use that 
l)encil-case." 

CharUe got up and said he must go. He was not 
to see Susan again till he met her at St. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge. He had been in residence in Belgravia, on 
purpose to enable Susan to be married at her favourite 
church. His last words to her of their whispered con- 
\'ersation were, " Goodbye, darling. You have only 
thirty-six hours more to be your own mistress, so 
make the most of it. And cheer up, poor little Evelyn ; 
I wish we could see her as hapi)y as we aiu" 
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He lit his cigar and walked home, meditating on life 
and its vicissitudes, and ui>on the very narrow chance 
he had had of losing all this happiness. He walked 
quickly and got to his rooms, and ran up, meaning to 
finish writing some letters, and arrange a few bills and 
papers, and was rather surprised to see a light in hi^ 
window, and still more, when he got into the room, to 
find that a man was l>ing asleep on the sofa, with his 
coat off. The light was bright in the room, and coming 
from the outer darkness, for an instant Charlie did not 
see who it was till the head was raised, and to his utter 
astonishment he beheld the face of Basil St. John. 

" Basil ! why, what on earth has brought you here ?" 
he exclaimed, as soon as he could at all recover his 
astonishment. 

" Tell me I *m welcome, any way," said Basil. " The 
fact was, that I have been getting worse and worse ever 
since I left England, and the doctor at Madrid told me 
that the climate would kill me if I stayed, and that 1 
had best get back as quick as I could ; so back I came, 
and I Ve been getting better ever since my face was set 
homewards. When I got to England I could have 
screamed with pleasure. I suppose I was home-sick, or 
something of that kind. When I arrived in London, I 
could not be sure whether you were married or not ; so I 
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came on here from your old lodgings, and your landlady 
gave me some 8upi>er, for 1 was too tired to go to the 
Club ; and here I am, and that 's about all my historj'. 
I 'm happy to say the Spaniards proved better pay than 
we expected, so 1 had finished tlie business part of 
my expedition, and only gave up the excursions to 
Seville and Barcelona, etc. When are you to be 
married V* 

"The day after to-morrow, at St. Paul's, at 11.30. 
You will come of course. It was your first promise to 
see me through my marriage ceremony. I can't now 
ask you to be best-man, for Gerald Hinton was asked 
when you failed, and I can't say, ' Be off ; here *s a 
greater chum returned.' It wouldn't be manners, yoii 
know. My motlier and the sisters come up to-morrow. 
Augusta and Edith sent excuses, but Lord Pendarves 
is coming up on purpose. I heai- he gives out that 
he considers me a model young man — for marrjing 
an heiress, I suppose ; I don't know what else it can 
be ; and so he comes up, potir encourager Ics autres, I 
imagine. What a nice, kind, unselfish old soul Lady 
Charlotte is ! Did I tell you she is to live at the place 
in Sussex which belongs to her ? and Susan could not 
get her to take anything of all the old furniture or plate 
she was so fond of And as to living on with us, she 
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would not hear of it, and says she has no idea of not 
leaving young people to find their level." 

Charlie then proceeded to descant to Basil on Susan's 
perfections, which he listened to patiently, but through 
which we need not follow him. He did not tell Basil 
that Evelyn was in town, and that he would meet her 
at the wedding. He turned it well in his mind, and 
settled that it was better not for both parties. 

It was verj' late when they parted, and all that passed 
on the subject of Evelyn was, that Charlie told Basil 
that he had given the message to her, and repeated the 
words of her answer. " Tliank God" was all he said, 
and went home, more resolved than ever to stick to his 
work through thick and thin, and to get something of 
a district amongst the poor, to work out his spare 
hours in usefulness. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MARRIED AND DONE FOR. 

'* Now Hymen at the altar stands. 
And while he joins their faithful hands. 
Behold ! by ardent vows drawn down. 
Immortal Concord, heav'nly bright, 
Descends, th' auspicious rite to crown." 

Eleven o'clock was striking at St. Paul's as the first 
detachment drove up to the church door, and found, as 
usual, a small and unselect crowd assembled to watch the 
smart ladies descend from their carriages, and crowded 
near the carriage-door, to be ofl&ciously pushed on one 
side by a self-constituted authority, in the shape of 
a sweeper, whom the magnificent powdered footmen, 
however, treated with a degree of contempt equal to 
that which he had displayed to the smaller urchins. 
Carriage followed carriage in quick succession, and the 
ladies shivered as, in their light, thin attire, they waited 
in the aisle of the clmrch, and talked in loudish wliis- 
pcrs, mucli as they might have talked in the crush- 
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room at the opera. A large party were soon assembled, 
for though it was the dead time of year, the Clan Mac- 
kenzie mustered strong, many anxious to see the last of 
the heiress under her maiden name. 

Both bride and bridegroom were very popxdar people, 
and, for a wonder, no one but the Grants grudged Charlie 
his good luck. Among her relations he had made many 
acquaintances, and a few friends, since the engagement 
had been made known, and all agreed that she had 
done a wise thing. Susan was much loved by her 
belongings, being kind, liberal, and just in her deal- 
ings with them. Five of the six bridemaids dropped 
in by degrees, looking very cold in their white dresses. 
Presently arrived the bridegroom and Gerald, the 
former looking as awkward and shy as bridegrooms 
generally do, and plunging into a forced conversation 
with an attendant curate. Then arrived, to the as- 
tonishment of all. Lord Pendarves, leaning on Basil's 
arm. He was instantly greeted by Lord Luxborough 
and General Tremaine with great glee. He looked 
taller, thinner, and whiter than ever — quite a Conte 
Ugolino appearance about him, as one of the bridemaids 
announced. He seemed to have no eyes for any one 
but Basil, and made him stand by liis side rather in 
the background. The Grants had also arrived, though 
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it was a bitter pill to swallow; still, as the thing 
must be, and they could not stop it, they thought 
it better to keep in with the future master. Old 
Grant was servile in his acknowledgmenta of Charles 
Hay's nod, and rushed across to him, and shook 
his hand as though he would shake it off, assuring 
him at the same time that this marriage was the 
one thing he had wished for dear Susan, and that 
he had always said so from the first day he saw 
Charles, — all of which Charlie took at what it was 
worth, having a recollection of some confidences of 
Susan dpropos of the younger Grant. 

Just as the clock struck the half-hour, punctuality 
itself, in the shape of Lady Charlotte, drove to the door, 
having in her roomy old-fashioned coach the bride, 
the cousin who was to give her away, and Evelyii 
Moncrieff, the sixth and last bridemaid. The bride 
looked as lovely as brides can be seen to look, through 
all the tulle and veils that conceal their faces and 
figures alike. Lady Charlotte was in her element. A 
wedding afforded her intense satisfaction, and she 
never failed to attend every one that she possibly 
could. To-day she was radiant in the splendour of 
purple brocade and India sliawl; full of anxiety for 
Susan, lest she should faint (than which nothing was 
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further from her intentions) ; then in a fuss lest they 
should not be married in canonical hours, or that 
they should not catch the train; in short, she was 
perfectly happy. 

Evelyn followed the bride closely, hardly raising her 
eyes, and when she did so, not distinguishing in the least 
one face from another. She looked very pale and 
thin, and the expression of her face was one of quiet 
sadness. 

Suddenly Basil saw her, though she saw him not, 
and gave so violent a start, that his grandfather, who 
was leaning on his arm, looked up in surprise^ and 
asked him what was the matter. 

"Oh, nothing," Basil said; and as the service had 
now begun there was no more conversation. 

Charlie Hay looked far more nervous and excited 
than Susan, whose manner was particularly quiet and 
composed. She seemed to enter into every w^ord of the 
beautiful service, and repeated her share very clearly in 
her sweet, fresh voice. Evelyn's eyes filled with tears 
as she listened to the exhortation, and once, when she 
raised her head to look for Lady Charlotte, to her 
amazement she met the gaze of Basil St. John 
riveted on her, with a look of deep sorrow. She 
could hardly believe her eyes, and her limbs shook 
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under her ; but it was no moment to give way, and she 
could only feel thankful to see him once again, and 
looking so far better than she had hoped. 

Lord Pendarves meantime, who was no fool, had also 
seen Evelyn's face when she recognised Basil, and had 
suddenly become aware that that very pretty-looking 
high-bred girl must be the Miss MoncriefT whom lie 
had moved heaven and earth to separate from his 
grandson. He watched her very closely, and with eyes 
certainly not prejudiced in her favour; he rather liked 
her face, and perhaps felt a little sorry to see her 
looking so ill. She had noticed him too in the one 
glance she had given in Basil's direction, and had like- 
wise guessed that that tall, distinguished, hard-looking 
old man was the person who had so shattered her 
happiness, and that of Basil also, as she now felt con- 
vinced on seeing his face. 

But the service was over ; and the party then adjourned 
to the breakfast given by Lady Charlotte at Claridge's. 
Basil flew thither in the shortest possible space of time, 
having left his grandfather to find his own way home. 
His one hope and idea was to see Evelyn, if but for a 
moment, and to entreat her once more to hear him; 
but, alas for human plans ! when he got into the room, 
there was no Evelyn. Slie had gone, said Lady Char- 
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lotte, in answer to Basil's eager inquiries, to help Susan 
in her room, as there were but a very few minutes before 
the carriage would be there. But any one who had 
gone upstairs would have been surprised to see Susan 
leaning over Evelyn, and giving her sal- volatile, for the 
excitement had been almost too much, and on coming 
up to this room she had nearly fainted. 

It was a very pretty sight to see Susan in all her 
bridal attire : her veil thrown back over her shoulders, 
and her clear bright complexion contrasting well with 
the rich white dress, with something of new and addi- 
tional softness in her dark melting eyes. 

" I must go down, dear," said Evelyn at last. " I 
cannot let him think I am afiraid to meet him, and 
must make up my mind to it sooner or later ; but let 
me help you now. I can do it quite as well as your 
maid." 

" No, indeed, you shan't, and there's Charlie knock- 
ing at the door and asking if I am ready ; and doing 
authoritative husband already. I'm not going to be 
bullied for a whole month, Charlie," she called out 
through the door. 

" You go down with him, Evelyn dear. I 'U be down 
directly. Linda will dress me quicker than you. Don 't 
mind, dear, about Basil, it will be over in a moment. 
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and you must meet him some day, mixed up as we are 
all together. I do hate that old flint, Lord Pendarves, 
that I do." 

Evelyn got up and joined Charlie, who was stamping 
up and down the passage outside, in a state of great ex- 
citement. " Mr. Hay, you are to take me down, Susan 
says, and she will follow in a few minutes. She has 
been doctoiing me, like a kind soul as she is, instead of 
dressing." 

" Are you ill, Evelyn ? " said Charlie kindly. 

" no, I was only a little knocked up just now," 
answered Evelyn. 

" Come with me, and I 'U feed you," said he ; " this 
breakfast being on the new and sensible plan of ' no 
si)eeches.* We all go in and out as we like, by which 
means I am saved from making an inane speech about 
my lovely wife." 

Evelyn took his arm, and was soon supplied by Charlie 
with food she could not swallow. The length of the 
room and a crowd was between her and Basil Soon 
Greneral Itemaine spied her, and came up in his hearty, 
kind way, and whispered to her : " Now, my dear little 
daughter, what can I do for you ? you know I mean 
to look always after you when I can get a chance. Gret 
away, Charlie ; what business have you, a married man, 
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dancing such attendance on other young women ? I *11 
go and tell Susan of you." 

"Go and tell her anything that will make her 
make haste, General ! '* In such small talk passed the 
ten minutes that elapsed before the carriage drove up, 
and Susan, attired for the journey, came down, attended 
by Aimt Charlotte. A slight scene of confusion occurred, 
for, as is usual, every one wished to see and say 
goodbye to the bride, who, contrary to the general rule, 
looked very bright and happy, having no home to 
regret, and feeling that she, who had for some time had 
to think for and take care of others, had now foimd 
a protector she loved deeply, who would make her 
life easy and hapi)y to her. There was but little time 
for lengthened adieux. Susan was once more tenderly 
kissed by Aunt Charlotte, who also kissed Charlie in her 
hm*r)' and excitement, and, as he declared, in his merry, 
hearty way, established a precedent that he should not 
give up in a hurry. 

The guests soon dispersed. Basil St. John had been 
trying for an hour to get near Evelyn to speak to her ; 
but the General, seeing how pale and worn she looked, 
thought it was wiser that he should not have an inter- 
view, and contrived to engross her completely. 

This was from no feeling of jealousy or anything of 
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that kind. General Tremaine had seen, from the 

moment he first spoke on the subject to Evelyn, that his 

was a perfectly hopeless case, and he now only sought to 

forget that he had ever cherished such feelings towards 

her, and to make her forget that he had ever thought 

of her, save as the dear child of an old friend. And 

he had succeeded pretty well. We shall soon see how 

thoroughly he had Evelyn's welfare at heart. Lady 

Charlotte called to him to come and help her to shut up a 

large box of jewels, which had just been sent to Susan 

from some Indian relations, and for a moment Evelyn 

was alone. Basil was by her side before she knew it. 

She bowed coldly as he approached, but her blushes 

told a tale her stiff and assumed manner could not 

hide. " Won't you shake hands with me. Miss Mon- 

crieff ? Evelyn, forgive me," was all he could stammer 

out. She put her hand in his, "I told your cousin, 

Mr. St John, that I had nothing to forgive you," she 

said very quietly, " but I am glad to see that you are 

looking better; it must be a comfort to Lord Pen- 

darves." 
" Evelyn, for Gkxi's sake don 't speak to me like that ; 

don't"— 

" My dear Evelyn, will you come here ? " said Lady 

Charlotte, and Evelyn moved. 
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" Evelyn, will you let me see you to-morrow for only 

five minutes ? " cried Basil ; " I have something I must 
tell you. Be merciful; my peace of mind depends 

on it." 

" What are you dawdling for ? " called Lady Char- 
lotte, " I am in such a hurry." 

"Yes, I will, for five minutes ; once more, goodhye." 



2 A 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"WAS IT NOT WELL TO SPEAK?" 

** Forget thee ! if to dream by night 
And think of thee by day ; 
If all the homage, deep and wild, 
A faithful heart can pay ; 
If prayers in absence breathed for thee 
T<» Heaven's protecting power ; 
If busy thought, that flit to thee 
A thousand in an hour ; 
If busy fancy blending thee 
With all my future lot : 
If this thou call'st forgetting thee. 
Then thou shalt be forgot." 

FoRTUXATELY for Evelyu Moncrieff, Lady Charlotte 
Mrtckenzi(3 had business with lier lawyer, wliich took 
her to Lincoln's Inn early in the day, and Evelyn was 
saved from the long explanation she would have had to 
give her, to account for her interview with Basil. Lady 
Charlotte had been full of kind regrets at having to 
leave her alone, and had suggested every sight in Lon- 
don in turn for her to go and see, ending with Madame 
TiLssaud's Exhibition; but Evelyn said she was tired, 
and would rather wait at home. Lady Charlotte had 
several remedies which she then immediately prescribed. 
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and was deep in a long list of tonics, when the carriage 
was announced, and she had to depart. 

Evelyn threw herseK into a chair with a sigh of relief. 
She conld think now, for which her sleepless night even 
had not given her time ; and then again began her 
anxious questions to herself: What did he want ? what 
could he have to say ? Was it possible Lord Pendarves 
had relented ? What could she say to him ? Would 
he guess that she loved him more than ever ? That he 
must never know; but she did; she felt she did. She 
got up and paced the ixjom with a nervous, excited 
step. It was cruel of him, she said, to see her again, 
now when the heavy bitterness was a little dying away ; 
and her eyes fiUed with t-ears, which she hastily wiped 
away lest traces of them should be seen. 

So she waited nearly half-an-hour, when the door 
opened, and the waiter ushered in one of the Miss 
Grants, who " could not resist the oj)poi*timity, as they 
were in town, of trjnng to see dear Lady Charlotte, and 
the waiter had thought she was in ; so sorry to interrupt 
Miss Moncrieff." Again the door opened, and this time 
gave admittance to Basil St. John. The presence of a 
third party saved them at first from a little embarrass- 
ment. For a few minutes they spoke of the wedding, 
when Miss Grant, who, to do her justice, was a good- 
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iiatured girl, had an inkling that her room might be 
better tlian her company, and got up, leaving many 
messages for Lady Charlotte. 

When the door had closed behind her, Basil walked 
back to where Evelyn was standing resting her hand on 
the chimney-piece, and said, after standing silently l?y 
her for a minute or two, " Evelyn, I have asked you to 
f?ee me to-<lay, — though I feel that you must despise me 
f(jr a i)oor, faint-hearted fool, — ^because, through all these 
miserable four months that I have spent, morning and 
noon has one thought been before me, and one hope in 
my mind, — to entreat your forgiveness." 

" Mr. St. John, I have said so many times that I have 
nothing to forgive you, but if you think I have, oh, fully 
and freely do I forgive you," she said, and she leant her 
liead on the hand that rested on the chimney-piece, to 
hide the fact that her eyes swam with tears. 

" God bless you for saying so !" cried Basil ; "and now 
I have a httle more energy to go on with the grinding, 
plodding, hopeless life I have before me. Evelyn, do 
not hate me," he said, coming close to her; "tell me 
honestly, will you let me ever hope that I may call you 
mine again, if you see I in any way can make a home 
for you ? " 

" Hate you ! Basil ! " was all she said, and turned 
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her tearful face to him, " I tliought you did not care for 
me any more." 

Basil's only answer was to take her hand in his and 
press it to his lips passionately. " Evelyn, will you 
indeed try me again ? Will you face what must be 
poverty, my darling, and let me see if I can atone by 
the devotion of my life for the misery I have caused 
you ? " 

Evelyn smiled through her tears, and said, as she 
looked repix)achfully in his eyes, " You know, Basil, I 
never cared about poverty, so that I might be with 
you." She was once again folded in his arms, and 
all the misery of th^ past was forgotten. 

When a long time had been given up to their re-found 
happiness, the thought of Lord Pendarves occurred to 
Evelyn : " Basil, dear, what will your gmndfather say V* 

" I don't care now, my treasure," he said, printing a 
kiss on her forehead. " I shall be sorry to grieve liim ; 
but I have learnt to think differently during all the 
time that I have been alone; and I do not think he 
has any right to make me sacrifice my whole life to 
his fancies. When once he sees you, you insinuating 
little woman, w^hy, you will make your own way. You 
know, you are going to be dreadfully poor, and you '11 
have to make those pretty little hands useful. I am 
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thankful to say that I can fairly see my way to making 
you very comfortable in a year or two, dearest, if for the 
present you won't mind a very tiny home and small 
ways." 

" Don't talk al)out such things," said Evelyn ; "I don't 
care one straw for any luxuries, and I know I am a 
good managt*r, because I kept house for your sister 
one or two weeks in Scotland, and she said I did it 
famously, liut you must tell her directly, dear; and 
she won't be pleased, I know. Oh, how I do wish T 
ha<l some money, and then I don't think any of your 
people would hate me so much !" 

"Evelyn, pray don't ever say that again; it's very 
cruel of you. And besides, you are going to make me 
so intensely happy, that the sisters will forget all else 
in that." 

It was settled that Basil would tell his belongings, 
and that Evelyn would write to the relation with 
whom she had lived since she grew up, and to Susan, 
and one or two others. She told Basil of (Jeneral 
Tremaine's proposal, and of his very great kindness; 
ending by saying, " What should you have thought, sir, 
if 1 had married him ? " 

" It would have been no more than I richly deserved, 
and I am sure he deserved you much more than I did," 
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said Basil, as he stroked Ler fair hair. " The old mtui 
was not such a bad judge ; and so you woiddn't have 
him?" 

" Don't laugh at him ; he has been so good and kind," 
answered Evelyn. 

" I never meant to. lie has always been very good 
to me, and for his kindness to you, my little woman, I 
shall always be grateful. Oh, if you could guess how 
through my time abroad 1 was thinking and wondering 
what you were doing, and where you were. I tlunk 
it was entirely owing to Gerald Hinton that I ever 
dared to come to you again ; that and the longing that 
you would forgive me. He wrote to me, and told me 
how you were, and all about you." 

" Just at the time that I was making myself miser- 
able, because I thought you were going to maiTy Miss 
Malet," said Evelyn, twisting her fingers in and out 
of his. 

" What 1" cried out Basil; "what do you mean?" 

" Why, I mean that for four— no, nearly five weeks, 
I was fool enough to cry my eyes out, because Lady 
Luxborough told the General you were to many Miss 
Malet when you came back." 

" Lady Luxborough be hanged ! " said BasU, who 
went into fits of laughing. " Evelyn, if you could 
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see the Miss Malets : great coarse, handsome, under- 
bred, dark women, as vulgar as they can possibly be." 

" I didn't think you could care about her very much," 
said Evelyn. " Ah, it 's all very well to laugh about 
the matter now, but it*s been no laughing matter to 
me. 

" And who undeceived you?" he asked. 

" Charles Hay ; no, it was that dear, good Susan. 
Ah, Basil, how she will be pleased ! But there 's Lady 
Charlotte getting out of the carriage, and Lady Lux- 
borough. Basil, dear, what shall I do ?" 

" Leave the old catumaran to me. As for Lady Char- 
lotte, she will be a good friend to us both, as she always 
was." 

When I^dy Charlotte got fairly into the room, pre- 
ce<ling Lady Luxborough to show her the way, she 
stoi)ped aghast, and let four or five parcels drop from 
her hands, on seeing Basil St. John standing by- 
Evelyn. 

" My dear Mr. St. John, what a turn you have given 
me ! Is anything the matter ? You haven't come to 
tell me Sir Gilbert is dead? He always looked apo- 
l)lectic, poor man !" 

" Quite the contrary," began Basil ; when Lady Lux- 
l>orough put in, in a very grumphy voice — 
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" I 'm sure I don't know what the contrary of 
announcing a person's death is, as they can't be born 
again." 

" If your Ladyship had done me the honour to listen 
till I finished," said Basil, bowing low to Lady Lux- 
borough, " you would have heard me announce to my 
kind and valued friend," with a slight stress on the 
word friend, " Lady Charlotte Mackenzie, that I hai^e 
persuaded Miss Moncrieff to share the small home and 
fortune I can offer her, and be my wife. And," he 
added, taking Evelyn's hand, and leading her up to 
Lady Charlotte, " I hope you will continue to us, when 
married, the great kindness you have ever shown us 
apart." 

" No, really. Evelyn, my dear, and Mr. St. John, I 
am so glad ; and I always did tell Susan that it would all 
come right. And how am I to let her know ? two days' 
post from us. And oh, my dear, you wiU never again 
look so sadly, — asses' milk and everything being of no 
use. But you really have taken my breath away. Ah, 
you puss, that is why you would not go to Madame 
Tussaud's, or anywhere. Ain't you surprised. Lady 
Luxborough ?" she added, turning to that lady, who had 
put on a face of indignation and sconi combined. 

" Surprised !" she began ; " of course I 'm surprised 
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and I expect somebody else will be surprised too. I 
don't envy you announcing it to Lord Pendarves and 
your sister. As for Lord Pendarves, as it will probably 
kill him, you will have no further trouble on his score. 
I suppose I ought to congratulate you, Mr. St. John, but 
I never congratulate people till they *ve been married 
a good year. Qui vivra vcrra" said Lady Luxborough. 

Basil was too happy to snub her much, and said only, 
" Well, we will trj' and manage without congi'atulations, 
and qui vivra vcrra heauwup rfe? honheur fespirc. And 
now I must go, having to make this fatal announcement 
to my poor old grandfather;" and he whispered to 
Evelyn, who followed him to the door with rather an 
anxious face, " Don't be afraid, dear. I think I imder- 
stand my grandfather better now than I did a few 
months ago." 



CHAPTER XL. 



A NOBLE HEART. 



C( 



Sure it is much, this delegated power, 
To be consoler of man's heaviest hour ! 
The guardian angel of a life of care, 
Allowed to stand 'twixt him and his despair, 
Such service may be made a heavenly task." 

The Dreanu 



During precisely the same time that this scene had 
been taking place at Claridge*s Hotel, a rather curious 
one had been going on in Lord Pendarves* house in Ber- 
keley Square, to explain which we nmst reveal a little 
of General Tremaine*s state of mind. When the wed- 
ding was over, he had walked from the house in a very 
uncertain state of mind. He had watched Evelyn and 
Basil anxiously from the moment that they had first 
recognised each other in the church, and had come to 
the conclusion that Basil did really care for her as 
much as he had good reason to know Evelyn cared for 
Basil Now his disquietude of mind arose from this ; 
he had long ago made up his mind, that as he had no 
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near relatives to whom he could leave his fortune — a 
comfortable £3000 a year in funded property — that he 
would leave Evelyn Moncrieff, the daughter of his dear 
old friend, and his own especial favourite, a lai^ 
legacy ; and though she had refused to marry him, he 
still adliered to his original plan. But now it occurred 
to him that a little money at once w^ould be the thing 
for Evelyn. He might live another twenty or twenty- 
five years, and then Evelyn would be near fifty before 
she got it; it would be so much more to her now. 
What could he do, and how could he do it ? He knew 
full well that if Evelyn got an idea of his intentions 
l>efore they were executed, that she would not hear 
of taking the money. He thought of Lord Pendarves, 
whom he did not know personally, and wondered 
whether he would withdraw liis opposition to the mar- 
riage if he heard Evelyn had money. There was 
nothing in either the girl or her family that he could 
possibly object to. The General was walking very 
slowly do^Ti St. James's Street, meditating on this 
matter, and what would be best, when he was clapped 
on the back in a way which made liim jump. He 
turned, and beheld Lord Luxborough's jolly, good- 
tempered face. 

" I thought I could not mistake you, old fellow. 
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Are you doing anything particular, or will you retrace 
your steps, and walk with me to Berkeley Square ? I 
want to see Pendarves." 

Here was a plan which suited the Gen^ml exactly. 
Why should he not confide his anxiety to Lord Lux- 
borough, who was one of his oldest friends, and also 
very intimate with Lord Pendarves ? 

He acceded with great alacrity, and with their arms 
linked together they proceeded on their way. The 
GeneraFs was the frankest and most open nature. He 
soon put Lord Luxborough in possession of his money 
plan for Evelyn's happiness. He went on to say that he 
had noticed how devoted she still was to Basil St. John, 
and that his wish was to help her in that matter also 
if he could. He said Basil was much improved, and 
that now he really thought him worthy to be Evelyn's 
husband. How could he help them ? 

Lord Luxborough listened very attentively, and when 
the General paused for his answer, at first he hesitated 
a little; but when urged to say honestly what he 
thought, he answered, " What you are thinking of 
doing, my dear old friend, is just as noble and good as 
everything I have ever known of you ; and while you 
were speaking an idea came into my head, which I will 
tell you, and then you can act on it or not as you think 
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fit. I am going, as you know, to Pendarves. Now, you 
liave not mentioned your intentions to Miss Moncrieffy 
or said an}*tliing to her to lead her to know of this plan 
of yours. Why should you not see what can be done 
w^th Pendarves himself? I will introduce you to him 
now, and you could say to him, ' My Lord, I hear that 
you objected to my young friend marrying your grand- 
son because she was so poor. Now, if you will with- 
draw your oj)i)osition, and help Basil a little, I am 
willing to settle thirty thousand pounds down on her,' 
for, if I understood you right, that is what you said." 

" Capital, capital ; the very thing," said the General ; 
"down she shall have it the moment I can draw a cheque." 

" And if I know anything of my stern old fiiend," 
added Lord Luxborough, '* you won't find it very hard 
to make him hear reason. It 's the most liberal thing 
I ever heanl of a man doing." 

" Ah," said the Greneral, " I daresay people will say 
it 's Quixotic, and call me an ohl fool ; but, Luxborough, 
l)ooi)le can only be happy, and it ha]>pen8 that I take 
out my plt»asurc in seeing that little girl happy, and I 
think this is what will make her so. If I thought any- 
thing else would do it better, why, I 'd try that instead ; 
But here we are at Lord Pendarv^es' door. This is 
bearding the lion in his den w^ith a vengeance." 
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They rang, and were admitted. Lord Pendarves was 
busy with papers and blue-books, but he welcomed 
Lord Liixborough very heartily, and assured the 
General that he was delighted to make the acquaint- 
ance of so distinguished an officer and so popular an 
individual. 

Lord Luxborough, after a few trivial remarks, began, 
to Lord Pendarves' surprise, "Pendarves, I am here 
partly to act godfather to the General, who was anxious 
to see you on a little matter of business, and wlio, not 
being acquainted with you, did not know how to begin 
the negotiation, when I offered to do the needful in 
that way. I am going to read the Times in the drawing- 
room, and leave you two to talk out your affairs in 
peace," and he left the room. 

The General, after glancing at Lord Pendarves* rather 
surprised face, began by begging he would pardon the 
liberty, which he assured him notliing but the life- 
happiness of his dearest friend would have induced him 
to take, and continued thus : " You have, I think, my 
Lord, induced your grandson, Mr. St. John, entirely to 
break off his engagement to my young friend. Miss 
Moncrieff ?" 

Lord Pendarves started, frowned, and began, " Eeally 
sir, I am at a loss" — 
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*' Pardon me, my Lord, will you hear me to the end, 
and then answer me? You did so, I understand, 
solely on the score that the young lady had no 
fortune, not from any ohjection to herself, or to the 
connexion?" 

"Certainly, certainly, sir," answered the old peer, 
more and more astonished. "Tlie Moncrieffs are as 
good blood as any in England. I do not know the 
lady, but I never heard anything to make me think she 
was other than a veiy estimable person. My objection 
arose from the fact that my grandson could not many 
unless his wife had a fortune of her own. Are you 
satisfied now, sir?" 

Tlie General smiled. " Supposing, my Lord, that I 
was prepared to show you that, far from being a pauper. 
Miss Moncrieff would by many be called an heiress, 
how would that affect the question?" he said, taking a 
pinch of snuff. 

"You are imagining an impossible case, sir," said 
Lord Pendarves, rather impatiently. " I ascertained 
all about Miss Moncrieff before I continued my opposi- 
tion to the marriage, and I do not see what can be the 
purport of this conversation." 

" But will you do me the favour. Lord Pendarves, to 
suppose her a small heiress, would you still refuse 
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your consent to what would make this girl happy, and 
your grandson also ?" asked the General. 

" You are strangely persistent, Geneixd Treniaine ; 
and I cannot understand why you put this question to 
me ; but, in justice to Miss Moncrieff, I am bound to 
say my objections were based only on the money 
question." 

"Tlien, my Lord, I have only to say that at this 
moment I am prepared, if you will give your consent 
to the marriage, and do what you can for your grand- 
son, to give Miss Moncrieff thirty thousand pounds 
down," said the General. 

"Thirty thousand pounds!" exclaimed the peer, 
starting from liis chair in unbounded astonishment. 

"Yes, my Lord. I have known Evelyn Moncrieft* 
from a child. Her father was a dear and valued friend. 
She woidd hfive the money at my death, and I thought 
that as I could well spare it I would prefer seeing her 
happy in my life." 

" It is the most noble thing I ever heard of," said 
Lord Pendarves, still much bewildered. 

" But you have not yet given me your answer," 
continued the General. " Will you give your consent ?" 

"Haven't I? I thought it was implied. I told you 
my objections were based only on money difficulties, 

2 B 
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and thnt I was ol)lige<l t<» think of. My one liojie in 
my old \x)sy was to st;o Basil al»le to live on the ohl 
])n>iK^.rtv, and rc^o it cleariHl ; and I *ni an old niau, sir, 
- older than I look. I daresay it has been very selfish ; 
indee<l, 1 know it was; Imt I've been punished enough 
l)y seeing how obeying my wishes has alienated my 
grandson's affection. 1 would, 1 w^ill do anything in 
the world for the l)oy. All my saxnngs are now left 
t^) him ; you can see the will if you choose it, sir. Of 
course," he said, " if the young jKJople arc of the same 
mind, I shall he very willing to receive Miss Moncrieff 
JUS my granddaughter." 

•' Miss Moncrieff will, I think, forgive Mr. St. John the 
wfiy in which he behaved. She is the most j^rfect and 
truest woman I ever met. I believe through all she 
lias undei-gone she has remained unchanged in heart to 
Mr. St. John, and of his feelings for her I have very 
little doubt, as your Iy)rdshii) would also think if you 
had seen liim and watched him as I did at Mr. Hay's 
wedding yesterday. May I so far presume," added the 
CJencral, "as to ask you, Lonl Pendarves, to tell your 
grandson that the op]:)osition is withdrawn, and not to 
intimate; to liim or any one else, what I have said ?" 

"CerUunly; 1 will tell him that," said Lord Pen- 
darves, iis the (leneral also rose. As the latter put his 
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hand on the door, it opened from the other side, and he 
.stood face t^) face with J^jisil, whose face was Hushed 
with happiness, lookin*^ a different being from what lie 
had done the day before. 

lie wrung the General's hand, as if he would wring 
it off, and then went up to Lord Pendai-ves, and began : 
" My dear grandfather, the General is so old a friend of 
mine, and has known all my affairs for so long, that I 
am sure he will wait a moment while 1 speak of some- 
thing that concerns my happiness very deeply. I had 
succeeded in winning, as you know, the affections of 
Miss Moncrieff, and, as you also know, broke off our 
engagement because I did not wish to act in defiance 
of your wishes. I now find in this I was higldy to 
blame ; and, having succeeded in making Miss Moncrieff 
forgive me, and declare that her feelings to me are 
unchanged, and as nothing could ever change my 
love for her, w^e have detennined to marry, I thought 
it my duty to tell you, my dear Loitl, fu'st. If 
you will give us your sanction and your blessing, it 
would be no slight relief to my mind ; but if, as 1 fear, 
you wUl not do so, 1 nmst firmly tell you that this time 
no opposition on your part will be of any avail. From 
you, sir," he added, turning to the CJeneml, " I know I 
shall have full sympathy, and 1 know you will like 
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that to take place wliicli will be for Evelyn's happi- 



ness." 



Tlie General looked at Dutl Pendarvcs, who had been 
looking from the (Jeneral to Basil with a puzzled 
and amused expression. 

At last, to BasiFs great astonishment, he burst out 
laughing, and said : " Oh, I see the game you two aix? 
playing together, and a very good trick to play on the 
old man you think it, I have no doubt. Basil, my dear 
fellow, I withdraw all my opposition. It is all removed 
by the General*s most noble proceedings." 

" What proceedings ? What the deuce does all this 
mean ?" said Basil. 

" Gently, gently, Basil. Your grandfather thinks, and 
naturally enough, that you are a party to a little pro- 
posal I have just been mentioning to him, which, I can 
only assui'c him, is known to no one but myself and 
Lord Luxbomugh, to whom I told it oidy an hour ago, 
and who has been in my society ever since." 

" General Tremaine, my boy — to make it all clear — 
has been here this morning, then, to tell me that Miss 
Moncrieff is as a daughter to him" — the General 
winced — " and that he will give her on her mai-riage 
£30,000, to which most noble proceeding idl I can say 
is, that the same day I will make over to you my 
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saviiif^s, and insist on your accepting the old allowance. 
Nay, boy, no thanks ; you only make nie feel what a 
bnite J hcive been to you. Thank the General, though, 
in whose action 1 can see fiirniore of unselfishness than 
generally has fallen to my lot in life to witness." 

Tlie voice in which Basil said to the General, " God 
bless you, sir, but we would nitlier you would not do 
this, — far rather," was a broken one ; and the General's, 
'* Nonsense, nonsense, it's {is much settled as if it was an 
Act of Parliament," was nearly as shaky. And here, as 
liord Luxborough joined the party, we will leave them 
to discuss the matter, and settle how Lord Pendarves 
should, with the General, call cai Evelyn, and tell her 
of the plans and intentions of both parties. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



PAX VOBISCUM. 



'* Ha male <U troppo bene." 



Six mouths have elapsed, and a warm September day 
is closing in at Acbmelvicli Castle. Four figui-es aix* 
seated on the top of the hill where we fii'st met and 
made acquaintance with the heiress. Susan Hay and 
Evelyn St. John have been sitting there for nearly an 
hour, and have been just joined by their husbands, who 
have returned from shooting, and met them by appoint 
mcnt at this spot. There is little change in Susan's 
face — the same energetic manner and bright face, 
softened by the happy and useful life she now leads, 
for she and Charlie are ever tliinking of their iX3spon- 
sibilities, and working hard to improve the property in 
every way. 

Evelyn's expression is one of great peace and happi- 
ness. She is now a lu'ide of two months' standinu. 
It was beautiful to see the way in which her whole 
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face lit up whoii lier eyo met BasiVs ; and his maunev 
to her was the prettiest thing one could imagine. It 
seemed as if notliing he could do or say was sufficient 
to show his devotion to her, and so make amends for 
the four months of sadness he had caused her to pass. 
They had all been looking at the setting sun, and 
a<lmiring the rose-coloured light, now fading into the 
cold deathlike hue on the distant mountains. Susan 
had just declared that there was no beauty in the world 
like the beauty of her native land, when Charlie said 
suddenly, " Wife, I 'm sorry to say that these people 
say they must go south again next week. I believe 
they are afraid of your climate any later in the year." 

" No, Charlie," answered Basil, " it 's not that ; but 
you see I've had three months now quite idle, and 
though I have given up business, as being more than 
my shallow brains can manage, now, that it is quite 
settled that we are to live at the old manor, we want 
to get back and get into country harness. You see 
I take the land into my own hands this week, and the 
sooner we can begin our farming the better ; besides, the 
dear old General is coming to spend the winter months 
at the cottage, and we want to get it snug for him — 
don't we, little woman ?" 

" Yes, dear Susan, I 'ni afmid we must go. This has 
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Itet'ii th(* iiiMst ('iiehantiii^ inontli that Wf have spent 
h«if ; quit*; a lirii^ht hnliilay. Never were people made 
«<n thonmu'hlv at home as we have lH?eii." 

•* Vou i»U''ht t«» strtv, if it is nnlv to hear a little 
whnlesniiu* ai.lvicL' fn)iii Lidy Luxborough, who an- 
iKiuiiail liLT pn.>balilt.' arrival l>efore long." 

" Oh, that drea«lful woman! Have you really got to 
iM«hin.» her hen* ? \V\\y do vou let her come ?" 

" Don't vou know that in the autiunn we Scotch are 
always overrun with honles, lus the CJoths overran 
Kun^H? ; only they come from the south instead of the 
north. Wit'n you go to England, do you take the 
Knuiklands ni routr !" asked iSusan. 

" ( ) yes ; I 'm to go there t«) stKi Edith, whom I hartlly 
know, and to .see morti of L^nl Tendarves, who is as 
good to ni(3 as if he was my own father. IWJuf/^vaincu, 
isn't it, r»:isil ? llow true it has been for us that ever}- 
* dark cloud has a silver lining.* ** 

" And now we nnist go home," said Susan. ** 1 
wonder if the sun often sets on four such happy people 
as w<? an; ? I hoj>e so.*' 
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